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PREFACE. 



This Manual has originated in the deep conviction the writer has 
long felt of the value of vocal music in a social, moral, and religious 
point of view, and hence of the importance of promoting the study of 
it, and, where practicable, of introducing it as a part of the education 
of youth. 

That an AU-wise and All-beneficent Creator should have endowed 
man with the faculty of appreciating and producing musical har- 
monies, ought of itself to furnish an incentive to its cultivation ; for 
it is evident, that He who has made nothing in vain would not have 
implanted such a faculty, did it not fbrm an essential element in 
man's welfare and happiness. Its uses, however, are too various and 
too obvious to need that the argument for its cultivation should -rest 
on this ground alone. Considered simply under its social aspect* 
and to pass by its higlv^ nioral uses, who can estimate its value in 
furnishing hciine resotiroea p enjoyment, and thus as an indirect means 
of preserving youth .from many of the temptations to which they are 
exposed when forced to seek amusemen.ts in the more indiscriminate 
associations of the world ? The advantage of vocal over instrumental 
music for this purpose consists, in part, in this, — that whilst, to 
possess an instrument, such for instance as a pianoforte, is within 
the means of comparatively few, most persons possesses a voice of 
greater or less musical capability ; and thus the performance of vocal 
music is brought within die reach of the many, provided they have 
the necessary acquaintance with the practical part of it to enable 
them to avail themselves of the okcellent cheap music now published. 
No disparagement of instrumental music is j^tended in the previous 
remark, the beauty and valui^of which the writer fully appreciates. 
It must nevertheless be obvious, that in addition to the more direct 
moral influence of vocal music, when associated with words which 
embody pure.^d elevated sentiments, or inspire high resolves, to 
excel in instrumental music involves also a grealei exgexi^Xxxt^ ^1 
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time and application, — greater indeed than is probably within the 
power of many to bestow, consistently with the claims of other duties. 

Another consideration of considerable weight, but which does not 
apply exclusively to vocal music, is, that the cultivation of a taste 
for and an appreciation of the beauties and sublimities of the great 
composers, would supply a powerful antidote to the allurements of 
the casinos and singing saloons of our large towns, where music is 
one of the chief attractions, but music of a character that, for the 
most part, would afford no gratification to a cultivated ear. 

Many other claims might be urged in favour of the moral uses of 
music, but it would extend this brief notice to an ess&y. A word or 
two may be added on the uses of vocal music as an auxiliary to reli- 
gion, so far as it may be considered as an adjunct to the interests of 
religion in its bearing on the young. The fact of the feeble hold 
our religious institutions exert on youth at the critical period inter- 
vening between the Sunday-school and the time of their becoming 
eligible for church membership, — the numbers which, after leaving 
the Sunday-school, become associated with those who have no regard 
for religion, and enter on courses that in too many instances lead to 
vice and crime, renders every legitimate available means of strength- 
ening such influence too valuable to be discarded. Without giving 
undue prominence to the suggestion, one such means, in the opinion 
of the writer, is supplied in the choirs of our respective places of 
worship. To everyone acquainted with the history of the musical 
services connected with worship, the difficulty so frequently expe- 
rienced in raising a choir capable of conducting the singing with 
common decency and respectability, to say nothing of efficiency, 
except by hiring professionals, must be familiar. Young persons 
from the Sunday and day schools might, it is believed, after under- 
going a course of musical instruction and training, be introduced 
into the choir with beneficial effect. A supply would thereby be 
kept up to fill the vacancies which unavoidably occur in the choir, 
and at the same time the parties so selected would feel themselves 
to some extent identified with and take an interest in the religious 
bodies under whose care they are educated. Such a plan, if adopted, 
would of course involve the formation of classes, or the introduction 
of music as a part of education in the Day-schools ; it would, more- 
over, give the young people an additional incentive to attention, 
especially if they received cordial sympathy and encouragement from 
the minister and congregation,* and were incited by them to aim at 

« The writer may be pardoned for submitting to those who have entered on 
the ministry, or are preparing for the ministerial office, that as it is a manifest 
advantage for a minister to possess a loiowledge of musip, wbj^ther it is not a 
duty devolving on them, to make it a branch of the studies n^cessary to fit 
them for their position. By possessing a knowledge and manifesting an 



improving the quality of the singing. Those who could not be 
accommodated in the choir might, nevertheless, take part in the 
singing, and thus inaugurate, what all must feel to be a great 
desideratum, good congregational singing. 

The defects just adverted to, which are so general, mainly arise 
from the entire neglect of music, especially singing, as a part of the 
ordinary education of youth. If it be desired to impart a facility in 
reading music, the foundation must be laid in early life. Let anyone 
consider what would be the state of education in general were the 
ordinary branches of knowledge not communicated, as is ordinarily 
the case with music, till the age of maturity, and ho need not 
wonder that so few succeed in acquiring the capability of reading 
music; and that so many, having made the attempt, abandon the 
pursuit in despair. 

Deeply impressed with these considerations, the Author, for several 
years past, has taken an active interest in this field of labour, and 
his experience justifies him in saying that it is quite practicable to 
make singing by notes a part of education. When he was engaged 
in tuition he has, had classes in his school, consisting of pupils 
of from eight or nine years of age to thirteen or fourteen, who 
could read with faciUty music involving difficulties of no ordinary 
kind, among others, exercises modulating progressively through 
aU the scales, major and minor, which they sang with the 
greatest precision; and most of them have retained their musical 
preferences. 

The system adopted, as stated in the title, is that usually known 
as the "Lancashire," more properly the "English system." As 
it is proposed to explain its principles, with the rationale of them, 
and demonstrate the superiority of the system, in a preliminary 
essay, it would be out of place to enlarge on the subject here. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say, that the writer had all the usual pre- 
judices against it, and in favour of the Do-re^mi, till he saw it in 
operation, when its peculiar adaptation to modulation, and the facility 
with* which the transition from one scale to another was effected, 
eontrasteil most strikingly with the difficulty he had experienced in 
accomplishing the same by the Do^e-mi, and at once removed his 
objections. 

The circumstances, moreover, under which he has hitherto taught 
the system have not been the most favourable, the plan adopted being 
simply by the aid of a black board with staves ruled on it. Finding 
this defective, especially with classes consisting of young people who 

interest in the subject, a beneficial influence may be exercised in directinp: the 
moBioal taste of the younger portion of their congregations to such music as 
is calculated to elevate raSier than debase. 
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can only meet weekly, one object of this work is to supply that 
deficiency, by furnishing a manual for home study and practice ; and 
another, to furnish to the public an explanation of the system found 
so successful in the writer's own experience. 

As this Manual is designed for all classes, it has been thought 
better to assume that those to whom its pages are addressed have no 
practical knowledge of either teaching or the subject to be taught ; 
and it is hoped this may afford a sufficient explanation and apdogy 
for the mode employed, and also for the insertion of many things 
which, to those familiar with teaching, will seem liltle better than. 
common-places. Questions for the examination of the pupils have 
also been added ; and, at the suggestion of a friend for many years 
extensively engaged in teaching, several series of copyheads have 
been framed, each copy embodying some fact connected with the 
science of music. The work is also supplied with numerous pro- 
gressive oxercises, both in melody and harmony, in which, with the 
view of early cultivating an appreciation of the higher class of music, 
a higher style of harmony than is usually met with in elementary 
works has been introduced. Few things, in the writer's opinion, are 
more calculated to \dtiate the taste than the somewhat prevalent 
practice of teaching young persons to sing duets arranged in thirds 
or sixths, whereby they are, to some extent, incapacitated from rea- 
dily appreciating, and striking with correctness, those chords and 
intervals on which some of the more efifective musical passages and 
combinations depend. 

Another feature in which this work is distinguished from most 
others is, that the majority of the exercises consist of short pieces in 
preference to songs. In the latter, there is a more decided rhythm, 
which carries the voice along, and does not keep the attention on 
the alert to the same degree as compositions partaking of the nature 
of anthems, where the rhythm is not so distinctly marked. 

In reference to the time necessary to devote to music in a school, 
a half-hour's lesson per day would amply suffice — a lesson of half an 
hour four or even three times a week would accomplish much — and 
for adult classes a weekly lesson of two hours. * When the classes are 
sufficiently advanced, it is desirable that an evening, where practi- 
cable, should be devoted to the practice of church and choral music 
of the best writers, and even secular music, care, of course, being 
taken to select such only the sentiments of which are unexcep- 
tionable. 

The Author cannot close these prefatory remarks without express- 
ing the hope that this attempt to facilitate the acquirement of the 

* The writer has an adult class to which he gives but one hour's instme- 
/j'on weeMy; the progress is but slow, nevertheless it is perceptible. 
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art of reading music may be found as useful as he desires, both to 
those who study in classes, and to those also whose position compels 
them to study without the aid of a master, as well as to those who 
teach. 

The following works, among others, have been consulted in the 
preparation of the following pages: — ^Fawcett*s *' Lancashire Vo- 
calist;" Turle and Taylor's "Singing at Sight;" Chambers's 
"Manual of Music;" Hickson's "Singing Master;'' Turner's 
"Class Singing Book," Parts 1. and II.; Bithell's "Half-Yearly 
Course;" Novello's "Analysis of Vocal Rudiments;" Curwen*s 
" Singing for Schools and Congregations ; " Miss Glover's " Manual 
of the Tetrachordal System; " Buiy's " Course of Vocal Exercises; '* 
Spencer's " Eudimentary and Practical Treatise on Music ; " Hamil- 
ton's " Catechism on Double Counterpoint and Fugues," &c. &c. 



Stoneclouoh, icEAB Mamghesteb, 
July 2drd, 1858. 



PEELIMINARY ESSAY. 



Various are the opinions which divide the musical world on the sabject of the 
solfeggio, and various are the modifications under which it has been employed. 
In most instances the number of intervals in the scale has been taken as the 
basis, and a series of seven syllables adopted. Several such series have been 
selected by different writers on the subject; those however in most general 
use are either Ut re mi fa sol la si do, or Do re mi fa sol la sit the do being 
repeated for the replicate. Some again have employed the Do re mi, &c., 
instead of the seven letters, calling C do, D re, E mi, <&c., through the seven* 
This is the case with Wilh elm's system, followed by Mr. Hullah, and was also 
pursued by !pr. Mainzer : it is usually known as the *' Fixed Do-re-mi." By 
others the syllable Do is sung to the first of any scale, whatever may be its 
pitch, re to the second, mi to the third, &c,, the position of the syllables on 
the stave changing with the scale or key : this is ordinarily designated the 
'' Moveable Do-re-mi/' The objection urged to the former is, that the fixed 
arrangement of the syllables gives no assistance to the correct singing of the 
intervals, except in the na; ral scale; whilst to the latter it is objected, that 
the changes it involves are more calculated, especially in modulation, to 
confuse the ideas than aid the voice in taking the intervals ; and thus, that 
in attempting to remove one difficulty, it introduces another equally grave. 

The Rev. Mr. Curwen has endeavoured, in what he calls the " Tonic Sol- 
Fa System," to obviate this difficulty, in the case of the change from oYie scale 
to another, by combining two syllables, where the modulation takes place, into 
one, as, for example, in the case of the natural scale modulating into that of 
one flat, and the subdominant {fa) becoming the tonic (c2o) of the new soale^ 
ftising the syUahles fa and do into fdo ; or in the case, on 1iX\«i oOciw^vwA^tJl 



the modulation of the natural scale into the scale of one sharp, the dominant 
{sol) of the former in becoming the tonic {do) of the latter scale, the two may 
be combined into s'do, — the syllables, indeed, being combined wherever, in 
the scale, the change is assumed to occtir. This system, however, is only a 
modification of the one introduced by Miss Glover, of Norwich. A Mr. Charles 
Bury, of Manchester, has divided the major scale into two tetrachords, viz. 
(taking the scale of C |l), C D E F, and G A B C, employing the syllables 
do re mi fa, for the first, and to le si to, answering to them for the second. 
In what way he proposes to apply them to modulation, he has not explained, 
having reserved that subject to some future work. There are others who have 
discarded syllables, and substituted the numerals as far as seven, singing the 
first of the scale to the number one, the second to the number two, the third 
to three, &c. Messrs. Turle (Organist of Westminster Abbey) and Taylor 
(Gresham Professor of Music) have, in a work recently published by them cm 
the " Art of Singing at Sight," altogether rejected the use of syllables as an 
incumbrance, proposing, as they say, to relieve the pupil from the " weari- 
some and, in their judgment, needless drudgery of singing unmeaning 
syllables." * 

The English or Lancashire system is mainly distinguished from the others 
by the use of only /our syllables, /a sol la mee, instead of seven. The fewness 
of the syllables, which is the general, and as far as the writer is aware, the 
only objection urged against it, gives it a flexibility peculiarly adapting it to 
the exigencies of modulation that no other possesses ; the great defect in the 
others being, in the writer's opinion, the rigid adherence with which the 
framers of them have so pertinaciously clung to the seven syllables, with 
the supposed view of fitting the solfeggio to the scale. In those of Miss 
Glover and Mr. Curwen, indeed, more than this is aimed at. It is proposed 
by their arrangement of the syllables, or rather their initials, to supersede 
the ase of the stave and notes in musical notation, having for this purpose 
changed the seventh syllable si to ti, that the scale may be represented by 
the letters dj r, m,/, s, /, t.f But as the Lancashire system does not profess 

* Preface, page x. 

f The following is an example of the old tune St. Ann's, written according 
to this notation : — s | m : 1 | s : d^ | d* : t | d» : s | d» : s | 1 : «w | s : t | 
d^ : 1 I r» : t I d* : 1 I t : s I 1 : d» | r» : t | d». Though somewhat large pre- 
tensions are preferred in favour of the New Notation, as its advocates ccdl it 
{Imd they sometimes speak of it as though it were ultimately to supersede the 
present system, which they call the Old Notation), the writer as yet has seen 
no attempt to write by means of it anything more intricate than psalmody; 
indeed he does not see how it can be made available to the notation of the 
more difficult vocal music, to say nothing of instrumental. Indeed a friend, 
W7t2i whom the system stood high, admitted that as a system of notation it 
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the impossible task of superseding by a solfeggio the stave and ordinaiy 
notation, but aims only at facilitating the acquirement of the art of reading 
music written by it ; it has no elements to restrict it to seven or any other 
number of syllables; its only object is to familiarize the student with the 
various scales, &c. as ordinarily written. 

The greatest difficulty in this acquirement, as appears from the preceding 
remarks, is presented by modulation, or the changes from one scale to another. 
The system under consideration is especially adapted to surmount this by the 
peculiar flexibility it possesses through the use of fewer syllables. To explain 
the rationale of this, those who framed it, instead of taking the scale in the 
gross, appear to have analyzed it. The analysis of the m^jor scale presents 
two major thirds, with an intervening major semitone, a migor tone, and miyor 
semitone. In the natural scale, for instance, from C to £ is the first m^jor 
third, from F to A the second, between E, the last note of the first third, and 
F, the first of the second third, is a major semitone, from A to B the m%jor 
tone, and from B to C the second miyor semitone. This will appear from the 
following illustration : — 



First Major 
third. 




Second Major 
third. 



Major 
tone. 



Major 
semitone. 
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Major semitone. 
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For the notes forming each of these m^jor thirds (which are the counterpart 
of each otlier) the syllables, Fa sol la, are respectively applied, the same 
being repeated for the second mfgor third, the syllable Mee is used to the 
note forming the msyor tone, and the Fa repeated for the replicate. The 
order of the solfeggio therefore in the major scale is, 




ss 



•©- 



s: 



©■ 



fa sol la 



El 



fa sol la 



mee 



fa 



The advantage of this arrangement is, first, that in modulation so few 
syllables have to be changed ; and, secondly, the transition is so natural that 

could not be successfully employed, for instance, in pianoforte music; neither, 
as the writer is fully convinced, could it be successfully applied to the notation 
of the more difficult choral music. Till this can be done it evidently cannot 
become universal, and all the professed anticipations of its advocates, as to 
its superseding the present system of notation, must pio^e ^iTXi^x^ ^Ot^vos^. 



\ 



xu 



the change is made without any break in the order of the syllables, such as 
ocenrs in the moveable Do-re-me, or the necessity of the fusion of two syllables 
into one, as in the Tonic Sol-fa. To illustrate this, the following example, 
taken from Miss Glover's Manual of the Tetrachordal System* will suffice : — 



? 




^ 



53: 



g- j-t J- ^oj-f ='T= &c- 



do re mi fa do re mi fa do re mi fa &g. 
The solfeggio according to the English system would be— 




-g- 



3 




s: 



^ ^:^^=f=^ 



frniz 



-&c. 



sol la fa fa sol la 



fa 



fa sol la fa &c. 



The simplicity of the latter compared with the former will be further 

evident by placing the two in juxta position with each other and with the 

natural scale. 

Do-re-mi System. English or Lancashire System. 

Scale of ctf Scale 0/ ctf 




s:: 



■©- 



o- 



12: 



■&■ 



do re mi fa sol la si do 
Modulation into Scale 0/ f|^ 



"csr 



■O- 



:s 



^ 



3-& 



ss 



'a sol la fa sol la mee fa 
Modulation into Scale 0/ Ftf 




^^^ 



^oS5= 



--3-<ry^ 



o 



12 



1212 



^s 



do re mi fa do re mi fa &g. 



fa sol la fa fa sol la 



fa &c. 

From the previous example it will be seen that the Do-re-mi requires the 

change of four syllables, where in the English the change of one suffices. 

The following illustrations will put the contrast between the two in another 

point of view : — 

Do-re-mi. 




■$ 



XT 



O- 



xs 



Or, do 



re 
re 



mi 
mi 



33: 



^- 



^- 



q: 



do re mi fa mi re do 
fa sol la fa mi &o. 



• First part, p. 7, 
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English, 




■&■ 



^ 



©■ 



» > ? o 



1^ 



ss. 



fa sol la fa sol la fa la sol fa 



From which it appears, firsty that the English is uniform, where the other ia 
various; and, secondly, that in the one system one syllable only is ohanged, 
where in the other, aeoording to one mode of solmization, the change of four, 
and according to the other the change of seven syllables is required. Then, 
again, in either of the two solmizations of the Do-re-me, there is a break of 
several syllables : in the first, where the change in the solfeggio occurs on tlie 
subdominant of the first scale, which becomes the touao of the second, four 
syllables, viz.. Fa sol la si ; and, in the second, where the change occurs on 
the subdominant of the new, threCj viz., Mi la sol, whilst in that of the Eng- 
lish there is no break whatever. Such, indeed, is the simplicity of the ]atter 
system that the three syllables. Fa sol la, are all that is necessary to modu- 
late through the. whole of the scales as they are formed by flats ; and by the 
enharmonic change of six flate to six sharps, the whole circle of scales may 
be performed in^i;^ octaves. This will appear froiq the following example 4< — 




msolla fa sol la fa sol la fa sol la fa 



sella fa sol la fa sol la 







.ttpff,^ 



I I 



&c. 



fa sol la 



fa sol la 



iaso\\«k I'a.^^^a. 
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And whilst, on the one hand, by the aid of the three syllables the solfeggio 
naturally modnlates through the series of scales formed by the flats, the fowr 
syllables, Fa sol la mee, in like manner carry the modulation progressively 
through the circle of scales formed by sharps, completing, by a similar enhar- 
monic change, the circle in seven octaves. 




sS. 






PjjjiiJriirrr'n^^ 



fa sol la mee fa sol la mee fa sol la mee fa sol la mee 



fa sol la mee 




fa sella mee fa sol la mee fa sol la mee <&c. 



Anything more simple or more natural than the mode in which the English 
system thus adapts itself to progressive modulation, under its various phases, 
and by which, therefore, this, the most formidable difficulty in acquiring the 
art of reading music, is overcome, it is not possible to conceive. 

Another feature, which bears rather on the scientific aspect of the subject, 
is, that the same syllables represent the same intervals. The interval between 
the first and second of the migor scale, for instance, consists of nine commas, 
or a major tone; that between the second and third consists of only eight 
commas, or a minor tone ; the third, of a maiQor semitone, or jive commas ; 
ihe fourth, of a major tone, or nine commas ; the fifth, of a minor tone, or 
eight commas ; the sixth, of a major tone ; and the seventh , of a major semi- 
tone. To the two notes constituting the greater tone in each of the two 
or thirds which enter into the formation of the scale, the syllables /a and 
used ; to the minor tone la, and to the m^jor tone forming the sensible 



"yf 



or »eventh of the scale, the syllable mee is uniformly applied, as will appear 
from the following tabular arrangement of the natural m^jor scale : — 



First Major Third, 



12 3 

G 9 com., D 8 com., E 

FA SOL UL 



First 
Major 
Semitone. 



5 com. 



Second Major Third. , Second : 

! ! Major 

; Sensible.' Semitone, 
14 5 6 ' 7 ■ 81 

\ F 9 com., G 8 com., A ' 9 com. B; 5 com. Ci 

> FA SOL LA j MEB FAi 



By comparison, too, it will be evident that in modulation the syllables only 
change where the character of the intervals changes, as may be seen from the 
following modulation from the scale of C |j to that of F K 



Major Third in the 
ScaU of G^ 






Major Third, 
common to both 



Ctf and Ft^ 



Major in the 
Scale 0/ F tj 



Sensible. 



Repli- 
cate. 




9 8 
fa sol la 



5 9 8 

fa sol la 



In addition to the natural (it might be said spontaneous) mode in which 
this system, as has been shown, adapts itself to progressive modulation, by 
reference to the previous illustration it will also be seen, that when the 
interval changes (for instance, from to minor to a mi^or tone, or vice versd,) 
the syUable, in the natural sequence of the solfeggio, changes also. Thus 
the interval from D n to £ □ in the scale of C □ is a minor tone, and the E 
is sung to the syllable la; but when by modulation into the scale of F |} 
it becomes the sensible, and consequently a migor tone, the syllable la pre> 
viously sung to it, in the natural sequence of the solmization, is changed 
to mee. 

Again, in the Do-re-mi solmization of the passage, which would be either 

do re mi fa sol la 




I sol la fa sol la si do, 

D re mi fa sol la si do. 



re mi do re mi 



i 



there is a degree of unoertainty with respect to the point at which the 
solfeggio should change, from which the Lancasldre (or English) is altogether 
free. 

The same distinctlYe features appear in the modulation of the natural scale 
to that of one sharp. According to the English it would stand thus : — 



Major Third, 
common to the Scales of 

ctfandGlq: 



On the English System. 




fa sol la 



Solfaed in the Scale of 
do re mi 



Scale of G^ 



*f^ 



S 



3 



53 



m 



f^ 



i> 



mee fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 




T" 



fa sol la 
Solfaed in G Q 



On the Do-BE-Mi System. 



si do &c. 



■t 



^^B 



^^ 



EtfS 



A 



I 



si> do re mi fa sol la 



si do 



Where, in addition to the uncertainty of two. distinct solmizations of the 
major third common to hoth scales, in one we have mi and si in sequence, 
which represent an interval of a fifth, instead of a major tone ; and wherever 
the change in the solfeggio takes place, the sequence of the syllables, from the 
necessary break in them explioned above,* does not reprtssent the interval in- 
tended. To revert to the example of the same modulation sol-faed by the 
English system, not only is the same solmizadon employed in the mtgor third 
common to both scales, whether it be considered in the scale of C or of G, but 
every interval is sung to its appropriate syllable without any break or uncer* 
tainty. Not only, for instance, does the syllable proper to the major tone of 
the sensible, natursdly fall into its proper position, but the solfeggio, in a 
manner equa^y natural, adapts ita syllables to. tbe.changes involved by the 
new scale ; the interval, between G jj ^n^.A |JL in the scale of C a minor tone^ 
and sung to the syllables sqI and to, having now beoQme a major tone, is sung 



* See page 13. 



xm 

to /a and sol ; and, again, that between A |^ and B |^, in the scale of C |^, the 
major tone of jthe sensible, and song to 2a and mee, having, by the change, 
become a minor tone, the notes are sung to the syllables sol and la ; and what 
mpikes the system so valuable, aU this takes place naturally, and without any 
cWsm or break. 

To sum up the question as it bears on gradual or progressive modulation, it 
may be presented under the following simple fonnula : — Modulation tlirough 
the scales formed by flats is sol-faed by dropping the met, and through those 
formed by sharps by retaining it ; whilst the singing in any key without modu- 
lation is effected by employing the mee simply as the seventh of the scale. 
From this the following general rule arises : — In gradual modulation sing fa 
to every new flat, and mee to every new sharp, arranging the other syllables in 
their natural order. 

Having disposed of the subject of gradual modulation, we turn to chromatic 
intervals. The adaptation of the solfeggio to chromatic passages, or, as they 
are more generally termed, accidentals, is, with one exception, simply by 
changing /a into fee, sol into see, and la into lee, as exhibited in the chromatic 
ascending scale which follows : — 



■© 



XS 



(^ ffo Q jQ -^^g ^- 



Jl^ro-flCr 



^■ 



FA fee SOL see la fa fee sol see la lee mee fa 

• 
By these simple means all the- intervals of the scale are provided for, except 
the flat sixth, and occasionally the^t third, for which the syllable la may be 
changed into lau, lo, or lu (loo). The subjoined passage, extracted from the 
bass part of Nov«flo'8 Anthem, " Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,"* furnishes 
an iUustration': — 



E 



E 



t 



^ 



Id 6th. 



t-^ 



33 



^ 



^ 



Esi: 



fit sol' la sol fa fa fa fee sol lau so^ sol fa 
and pros - pe - ri - ty with - in thy pal - a - ces. 



* Musical Times, No. 46. 
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The solmization of the descending chromatic scale, as given in Fawcett's 
" Lancashire Vocalist,"* is as follows : — 




+ 



:si^^ 



Q PQ 



O t>0 Q bo 



• ^ q"Kq o !?■ 



T3 c;o 

fa mee fa la /a la fa la s^e «o2 /ee fa la 

From the treatment of chromatic intervals the treatment of partial modu- 
lation may be readily gathered, viz., that the sharps introduced and the flat 
sixth are sol-faed as chromatic intervals; thus, taking the natural scale as an 
example, the F tf in the transient change which so frequently occurs in 
partial modulation into the scale of the dominant, is sol-faed by fee^ and 
the G jl, in modulating into the relative minor, by see ; the partial modula- 
tion into the scale of the subdominant is identical in its solmization with 
progressive modulation. 

Such, then, is the completeness with which, by the ordinary use of seven 
syllables and the occasional introduction of an eighth, the English solfeggio 
meets all the exigencies of solmization. When contrasted with others in 
common use its simplicity is no less striking than its completeness. The 
comparatively cumbrous machinery of the Do-re-mi and its relative defects 
have been passed under review. The means hitherto adopted to supply these 
defects have involved the multiplication of its syllables, thus increasing its 
onmbrousness. Mr. Bury, in his work already mentioned, gives sixteen 
syllables, — do re mi fa to le «i, for the scale; dirijiti U, for the ''accidentals 
by elevation ; " sa la ma ra, for the " accidentals by depression." Whether 
any, and how many additional ones are demanded in modulation we are not 

* Mr. Fawcett has perhaps done more to popularise the Lancashire or 
English system than any writer before him, and his ** Vocalist" is recom- 
mended, both for the explanation of the system and the exercises it contains. 

+ The above is, probably, the more scientific mode of sol-faing the descend- 
ing chromatic scale (at least in the view of Mr. Fawcett, who, I believe^ 
regards it as consisting of a series of modulations and their resolutions) ; tlu 
writer would, nevertheless, suggest the following as the more simple, as it 
retains to the notes of the diatonic scale the syllables proper to them, in a 
manner corresponding to that in which they are so retained in the ascending 
chromatic scale : — 







FA MEE fa ul lau SOL fee fa la lau sol fee fa 
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informed. In the Tonic sol-fa the number is increased to at least twenty- 
three : do re mi, fa sol la ti (or as they are written, doh ray tnefah soh lah te), 
for the scale : dot roifoi soi lot, for the chromatic intervals by elevation ; raw 
mow sow low toWy for the chromatic intervals by depression ; with ne bah mi 
and ni for the minor, Ji for the flat seventh, and tu for the sharp fourth. 
Miss Glover has added a number of others, viz., cole gah si mu too haw mo»e 
daze, (fee, thus making them between thirty and forty ! Subjoined are the 
illustrations of their use, extracted from Miss Glover's '* Manual of the Tetr»- 
chordal System," with the English solmization of the same passages. Mass 
Glover's use of cole and gah,* which is as follows, — 




xs 



^ 



Kri. 



do cole gah sol 

would be sol-faed by the English as the tonic minor — 




la sol fa la 

Miss Glover's use of hah ne\ — 




s: 



»=4^=£ 



mi ' hah ne la 

in the English solfeggio would be treated as the melodic minor — 




Miss Glover's use of tu\ — 




+ 



^ 



■& 



■t 



■p^ 



■&■ 



sol 
* Page 9. 



sol tu do 

f Ibid. X Page 20. 
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ii^.tibQ English system would be — 



5 



■ei 



^ 



*s^ 



-©- 



8ol 8ol fee 

Mbs Glover's use of mu* — 



sol 



S 



sz= 



-©- 



:+ 



52 



do mu 



fa 



English — 




EL 



■©■ 



/« 



la 



/« 



Miss Glover's use of too J — 




3 



mi 



-r 



too 



TO 

do 



English — 




-& 



to 



Miss Glover's use of haw% — 



^ 



fee 



«ol 




^-^ 



^ 



#^ 



^ 



do 



114 baup ne 



la 



* Page 21. T];ie reasons for.Uie adoption of the solmization in this case, or, 
indeed, for introducing any change into it, are not intelligible to the writer. 

f Page 21. X Ibid. § Ibid. 
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This example is written in C |}, and sol-faed in the scale of G |}, whieh^is 
not correct, as there is a change in the intervals. The Engl^h solmization, 
assuming it to he written in the scale of C |li would be — 




-O- 



5^ 



M 



sol 
In the scale of G H — 



mee 



mee 



fee 



sol 




■©■ 



3 



I^fSjL 



■O^ 



fa 



la 



la 



fee 



sol 



The fcJlowing, according to Mi«s Glover* — 



? 





^ 



tUl bJH J 



mi ti sol 



do sol re fa 



mi 



is a passage in gradual modulation, and would, according to the English, be 
sol-faed — 




t 



^S 



:^ 




la la fa 
¥he tide 6f mozeA — 



fa sol sol fa 



la 



^ 




33: 



-& 



::o — 



la 



do 



mi 



re 



moze 



by the EtigUsh— 




^^ 



XI 



•& 



la 



fa 



la 



sol 



fee 



* Page 22. 



f Page 23. 
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The use of daze* — 




5+ 



do 



3 



ti 



Or 



re 



ircsr 






by the English- 




Use of 81 J- 




53 



fa 



3 



mee 



«r 



80l 



i2S3: 



^et=3i 



■©• 



s? 



mi 



fa 



sol 



81 



lau 



$ 



&• 



fa 



English — 




if 

fa 



-& 



zz 



xs 



-&- 



la 



fa 



sol 



fa 



^ 



©- 



fa 



This illustration occurs in Miss Glover's book before that of her use of Mu; 
but it has been reserved to the last, because it involves the only objection to 
the English or Lancashire system which, in the opinion of the writer, has any 
apparent weight. He has never, indeed, heard the objection urged, but has, 
nevertheless, referred to it here, in order that no colourable argument against 



• Page 23. 

f Some might probably prefer sol-faing the passage in the text as the 
tonio minor, in which case the solmization would be — 




Sl 



la 



^ 



+ 
see mee 

} Page 21. 
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the system might pass imnoticed. The point alluded to is the repetition 
of the syllable /a in B t) in the last example, 




■O 



1 



t 



o- 



sol fa fa 

It is only, however, necessary to observe that no practical inconvenience hat 
arisen from it in the writer's experience, its use having, in all ordinary cases, 
been felt by pupils aftor a little practice. As an illustration of its use, the two 
following exercises, one written by James Bennett, Esq., Professor of the 
Lancashire System at the Eoyal Academy of Music, London, and the other bj 
the Author, are subjoined: the foimer challenged any one to sing his correctly 
except on tlie Lancashire or English system.* 

Exercise by James Bennett, Esq. 



? 



^ j^ ^^^ 




^ 



^i#i 



^ 



fa sol la mee 



fa sol la mee 



fa fa la sol 




la fa 



la sol fa sol fa mee la fa fa sol fa mee 




JiZji^ T Jr ^ 



I 



^ 



^ 



la mee 



fa mee la fa fa la sol fa 



la fa 



* The ibllowing incident, connected with Mr. Bennett's exercise, was related 
to the writer by the gentleman to whose kindness he is indebted for a copy of 
it. On the occasion of Mr. Bennett, a few y6ars since, lecturing in Manches- 
ter on this system, this gentleman, among others, was engaged to give the 
musical illustrations. At the rehearsal Mr. B. gave them the exercise in 
question, remarking that, if they observed the right syllables according to the 
English method of solmization, he would defy them to sing it incorrectly. 
The result justified his remark ; for after singing through the whole circle of 
scales through which it modulates, it was found that they closed on the exact 

?itch as that on which they commenced. They afterwards tried it on the 
)o-re-mi system, but as signally failed. The wiiter has only to add, that he 
has heard it sung correctly on the English system almost at sight, by a class 
the oldest of which did not exceed fourteen years. 
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^ J>r | |b"i\i' J J_!^ j ?f Ff 



sol la fa 



la fa 



la sol fa 




la fa mee la fa 



fa la sol fa mee 




fa sol la fa la 



sol la fa la sol fa 




^E? 



-^ 



t 



^ 



la sol la fa mee fa sol la fa 



Exercise by the Hev. W. Woodman. 




rt r^'^ 



fa la sol fa mee fa sol fa fa fa la sol fa fa 

Or, mee la sol 



la sol fa sol fa la sol fa fa fa sol la 




fa la sol fa mee 



XZY 







a 



fa sol la fa la fa 



fia la sol fa sol fa roee 



fa &" 



Only one more subject, that of abmpt modulation, requires a word. The 
applicability of the English system to meet the requirements mvolved in it 
Will best i^pear from the following examples. The fint is exiraoted firom 
NoveHo's Anthem, ** There is a river,"* and the second from the air, ** Ih 
native worth," in Haydn's •* Creation.** 



Key of A |l Mc^or. 



" Thebe is a Rr-eb.' 




^ rrl'^^r i MrTt 



sol la sol fa sol la fa sol fa la fa sol 
There is a ri - ver the streams where - of shall make 



ir.rirr^'ir-''i 



-^ 




la sol fa fa la sol mee fa la sol fa mee sol sol 

glad the ci - - - ty th6 ci - - ty of God in the 




la sol la fa koI la fa la sol fa mee sol sol fa 
ho - ly place of the ta ber na cle the 




PF^ 



JX 



la sol fa «ol fia mee fa la la sol fa mee fa 

ta ber na cle of the Most High. 



Musical Times, No. 46. 



F tf Major. 
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$ 



^ 



J J J | bJ°l 



la fa la la sol fa sol fa la la la fa la 
God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 



A b. Minor, 



ip: 



t^^ , r r|bo[ -4-|- j J I .r3 



sol 
mov 



sol mee sol fee la see see 
ed. God is in the midst the 



la mee 
midst of 



C n. Major, 



a|3 Minor, 



CS 



m 



tts 



^ 



q: 



■o 



z±: 



/a to sol 
her; she shall 

A h Major. 



not 



be 



la 
mov 



ed. 



J — Q *- 



3 



*=:i 



32t 



sol la sol 
God shall 



fa sol la &c. 
help her, <fec. 



" In native worth." 
Key of C [l Major. 



i'Yoffi Haydn's ** Creation.** 




^=^^ ^ 



ss 



^ 



sol la la sol fa mee la sol mee 
And in his eyes with bright-ness 

A J) Miyor, 



fa fa mee mee 
shines the soul, the 



^f^ 



m 



t 



^^ 



fexz 



la la fa 

breath and i - 



fa sol fa sol fa 
mage of his 



fa 
God. 
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In the selection of the syllables of which the English solfeggio is formed, 
an equal regard, moreover, appears to have been paid to their adaptability to 
the scale, and to their capability of calling forth the powers and quality of the 
voice ; in other words, they are equally suited to the requirements of Tone as 
of Tune, The syllable mee is, from the acuteness of its vowel sound, most 
naturally adapted to express the sharp seventh or sensible, and, being reserved 
to that use, naturally becomes associated with the interval it represents, 
especially, too, as no other syllable with an acute vowel sound occurs in the 
solfeggio of the diatonic scale ; whilst the syllable /a, from the open sound of 
the vowel a, as appropriately represents the sub-dominant, and in modulation 
forms what the writer has been led to designate the ** emphatic fa" the new 
sub-dominant or flat seventh being felt, in modulating through the flats, to be 
the emphatic note, as is the new sensible or sharp fourth in modulating 
through the scales formed by the successive introduction of sharps, and the 
voice is led almost spontaneously to emphasize these notes in the cases where 
they respectively occur. It is scarcely necessary to add that it is from the 
suitableness of the narrow sound of the vowel e that in the chromatic scale 
fa sol and la sharpened respectively become fee see and le0. 

With regard to their capability of calling forth the quality of the voice, the 
syllables selected to form the English solfeggio, particularly the first three, 
are decidedly the most easy of enunciation in singing of any employed in any 
of the solfeggios the writer is acquainted with, — more so than any others, for 
instance, in either the Do-re-mi or the Ut-re-mi, and thus the best suited to 
develop purity and strength of tone. Both ut and re are far less easy of 
enunciation than fa sol and la,* and are, therefore, properly discarded. And 
if the syllables employed in the English solmization are more musical in their 
vowel sounds than those to be found in either the Do-re-mi or Ut-re-mi, what 
shall we say of the syllables doy roy foy soy loy, — tow Ww sow mow row, — ne 
hah mi ni fi^ (fee, of the Tonic Sol-fa, with the addition, in Miss Glover's employ- 
ment of it, of cole gdh si mu too haw moze daze, &c., which, to say the least, 
in many cases supply sounds calculated to excite anything but musical 
associations, or which are anything but pleasant to sing, and devoid, more- 



* The writer is aware that the employment of syllables of more difficult 
enunciation in the two systems referred to in the text has been held by some 
to be a recommendation in their favour, as furnishing a means of familiarizing 
the pupil to what is not so easy of accomplishment. In the writer's opinion, 
however, it is better that this should form a distinct branch of study, as is 
the case in M. Fetis's Treatise on Choir and Chorus Singing, published by 
Novello. 
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over, of any natural association with or uniformity in the application of the 
vowel sounds to the intervals they are employed to represent?* 

It only remains to be added, that the practical antecedents of the English 
system will bear comparison with those of any Continental system. It is the 
system by which the Lancashire singers acquired the facility and correctness 
in reading music which has given them an almost world-wide celebrity. These 
self-taught artists, who formed an indispensable adjunct to the chorus in our 
Festivals, consisted mainly of weavers and other operatives, who, by the aid of 
tiais system alone, handed down traditionally among them (before any work 
was written on it), acquired the art of reading our finest oratorios. A greater 
triumph than this, if so great, no system can claim ; and whilst it has accom- 
plished so much with those whose musical education was confined to the 
knowledge they acquired by its means, the writer can speak of its efficiency in 
imparting the art of reading music to comparative children. All his prepos- 
sessions were in favour of the Do-re-mi, and decidedly opposed to the English. 
In his first efforts, consequently, he emfdoyed the former system; but not suc- 
ceeding, he had abandoned the attempt almost in despair, till he was led to 
avail himself of thejatter ; and he is satisfied that, by its introduction into 
our schools, the great mass of our youth might as readily acquire the art of 
reading music as any other branch of education. 

* Take, for example, bah tu too mozCy (fee, to express sharp sounds, and 
gah cole fi, &c., for flat ones. 



SINGING AT SIGHT. 



PREPARATION. 

The Teacher will previously provide himself with a black board, ruled with 
staves. The most convement size is 5ft. Gin. by 4ft It should be painted a 
dead black (some recommend a dead slate or chocolate colour), the reflection 
of a bright or glossy paint being apt to dazzle the sight, and obscure the 
notes. The stave should be drawn across the longest dimensions of the 
boAxd, either in white paint, or, as some prefer, gamboge or gold-size, 
alleging that it contrasts better with chalk than white paint. A board of the 
dimensions here indicated will admit of four staves — ^the lines in the stave 
being one inch apart, i.e., the line itself being one-eighth of an inch, and the 
spaces between Uie lines seven-eighths of an inch. 

Note, — Some persons also employ larger boards for special occasions. 

I have one 7ft. 6in. by 5ft., which admits of eight staves ; but the use of a 

board of this size is so seldom required, that it is perhaps hardly worth the 

expense; still it affords the opportunity of writing a long exercise where 

required, or of even a considerable chorus in parts. 

The Teacher having also provided himself with a G tuning-fork (and chalk 

of course), — he will Ukewise find a wand useful, of sufficient lengtli to enable 

him to point to any object on the board without his person intercepting the 

view of any of his pupils, — we suppose him, with his class assembled ( which 

we will assume to consist of children from the age of eight or nine years and 

upwards), about to give his 

FIRST LESSON. 

On t?ie Stave. 

His class is seated round him (if a numerous one, it is scarcely needful to 
say, he will find it necessary to range them in rows one behind another, some- 
thing in the form of an amphitheatre), with the music board in front, the 
class being so placed that the board may be distinctly visible to every member 
of it. 

A Teacher 'who has been accustomed to the work, uid is familiar with the 
most efficient modes of imparting knowledge, will not need any directions 
from me ; to. those to whom the labour is somewhat new I may offer a few 
suggestions, from which some assistance may be drawn. It is well, for 
instance, if the class consist of children, to ask if they know the name of 
what they are about to learn. The answer, of course, is "Music." The 
Teacher may also inquire if - Hiey can tell how many kinds of music there are, 
leading them to note the distinction between music produced by the voice 
and that produced from, instruments, explaining thaA, the former is called 
"VOCAL" because formed by the vmee^ and tlie latter "Instrumental" 
Music because made by instruments. It is scarcely necessary to add that, if 
farther questioned, they will readily answer that they are about to learn 
" Vocal Music,'* which is only another name for ** Singing" 
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The Teacher may then explain that there are four kinds of musical sounds 
emitted hy the voice, long and short, and high and low; and that the kinds 
to which tieir attention will have to be principally directed for some time are 
the high and low. 

There are, it is true, loud and soft sounds ; these will, however, be more 
conveniently treated of at a future stage. 

Note, — ^It has been recommended that the class should be seated* 
because standing, although the most suitable position for singing, never- 
theless becomes wearisome if continued for too great a length of time ; 
to allow the pupils, therefore, to be seated whilst preparatory instruction 
or explanation is given, or during the writing of an exercise on the board, 
furnishes an agreeable transition. 

The most approved directions for the general management of the voice 

are the following, and demand the attention of the pupil : — The proper 

position is standing, with the head held erect, and the chest well Uirown 

out and expanded, to allow the lungs free play, and the voice free emission 

through the throat. The tongue should lie perfectly still, pressing lightly 

against the lower teeth. By these means the passage for the voice will 

be rendered open and free, and the tones be produced in a pure state. 

Bad habits in emitting the voice produce disagreeable effects on the 

hearers. Some voices naturally have peculiarities, some being throaty, 

others nasal, &c., to rectify which will demand attention. 

The Teacher will next direct the attention of his class to the board, and 

may ask them to describe what they see that is peculiar connected with it. Of 

course their attention will be attracted by the lines drawn upon it. He may 

ask the number of lines grouped together, and explain that Jive lines ruled 

thus closely together, as shewn on the board, form a " STAFF " or 

** STAVE "— 



and as children are very apt, in the fir^t instance, to confound the lines with the 
stave, and call them staves, the Teacher will find it necess£ury to impress on 
his pupils that Jive lines make one stave. He may then ask the number of 
staves on the board, &c. 

The USE of the stave, he will next explain, is to write notes on. This may 
be illustrated by writing some notes on it, shewing that they may be placed 
either on the lines thus, 



■© 



■&' 



■&' 



or in the intervals between the lines, as follows : — 

izq: 



szi ^ 



s: 



The intervals are called ** spaces." An examination will now enable the class 
to see that the stave consists of five lines and foxtb spaces. 



Si 

After reminding the class that some notes are high and others low, the 
Teacher may explain that the notes which represent high sounds are written 
on the higher part of the stave, and those representing low sounds on the 
lower ; that a note, for instance, written on the highest line or in the highest 
^ace, thos. 



represents a far higher sound than one written on the lowest line or in the 
lowest space, thus, 



:S=zs3= 



The Teacher may supply a practical illusiration of the meaning high and low 
in relation to sounds. Jn the following example notes are placed successively 
on all the lines and within all the spaces in the stave, 



■e ^ 

— ;::: ^o « « — 

o O 



o — ^c> — e =g: 



from which it will he seen that nine different heights of sound may be repre - 
sented within the limits of the stave. Two other sounds may also be repre- 
sented; a higher than any of the preceding, by placing the note representing 
it above the stave, thus, 

Q 

— auj a lower by a note placed below the stave, ——■ — — 



— o — 

making the number capable of being represented by means of the stave alone 
eleven. If sounds higher or lower than these have to be represented, a short 
line, called a ** ledger" or "additional" line, is employed; 



for the higher, ■ and for the lower, 



A sound still higher or still lower may be represented by placing the notes 
above or below the previous ledger lines, as follows : — 



a higher, — - and a lower. 



da 

Soands yet higher or yet Iowot may be represented by multiplying the ledger 
lines, the same distinction of lines and spaces being observed as is done in 
the stave, as the following example will shew : — 




X3 




The number of ledger lines, however, sddomintmy case exceeds five; in vocal 
music even that number is never required. If we write all the notes we have 
indicated, we shall have, as will appear from the follawing example, a range 
of nineteen — ,^ 



Q 



:^^ 



o52 



^ 



52^^ 



:©^- 



aod oxte more extensive tbaa ever required for the human vmee. 

To return to the stave, it is to be noted that, in numbering the lines, we 
invariably begin from the bottom, calling the lowest line the firsts the lowest 
but one Uie second, &c., 



5 1. 

4 2- 

thus — 3 never — 3- 

2 4- 

1 5 



4" 

o 

The same order is observed with respect to the spaces, as g' 



and in speaking of the first, second, or third line or space, it is always under- 
stood to mean the first, second, or third, &c. line or space from the bottom of 
the stave. Ledger lines, however, when they occur dfttew? the stave, are num- 
bered in the reverse order, 



as 



5- 

4- 
3- 



but when they occur above, are num- ?i 



1- bered in the ascending ord^, as 

2 

3 

4 

6 



\ 



At this stage of the lesson this Teacher may, if be please^ e:9;amine his class in 
the preceding particulars, -and proceed to inform tb^ that there are seven 
intervals in music, and that ihe notes forming them are indicated by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet. These are perhaps best impressed on the 
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mmds of children by direoting them to repeat the An«t Aovt^n lt»tierH of tbt 
alphabet ; it being seldom that a class of childrtm stop at O. but tmtiall)' oon- 
tome through H, and onward, an opportunity is presented of explaiuiuK thai 
the musical alphabet does not proceed to Z, but only to U, Uiat being Uto laai 
of the seven letters used to indicate musical sounds, and oonst^quently oon- 
Bists of the following :— A, B, G, D, £, F, O. 

Note.— Though it does not properly belong to this part of the iul\i«ot| 
it may, nevertheless, be stated, as the identity of the nnnibcr has a ten- 
dency to impress the fact on the mind, thaU in addition to sovon lettert. 
there are also seven notes, or intervals, in a scale ; and for all praotioai 
purposes (as far as the reading of vocal music is concerned), sovon soaloiii 
seven different kinds or characters of notes to indicate the length, and 
seven different kinds of rests corresponding with them. 

The Teacher may next JL. at the beginning of one of tbo 
write a G Oleff Ku staves, thus — 

After asking the name of it, of which, probably, tlie whole oUns will h% 
ignorant, he may inform them that it is called the O CUff^^ and that its uae 
18 to point or tell which line is G. In this case it indicates that the second 
line is G, that being the line round which what may bo ccdled the convoluted 
part turns. 

Note. — ^In making this sign care must be taken that the turn properly 
encloses the line marked as G. For instance, if the second line is to be 
indicated as G, which is the most usual practice, the turn must be care- 





fully made to enclose that line, thus /n '^^^^ ^^^t ^ ><* Indeed th« 




case with the other cleffii, is moveable, that is, it may enclose any rather line ; 



the only oilier lines are, however, the ftnt, _wk\ ' when G in tndi- 




eaied ae being on the first line; and the third, ^^ whieb. 




of eonrse^ raisee the G to the third line. 
The eleff hftTing been written to indicrte G m being placed on tlie weeood 
line, it will be w^ to write a series of eight notes, beginning at G, 

O ■ o . 




• It M sometnee also caDad tlie Treble Clefl; heemue MtnA/ tutoA in mmU 
to tnhbfMew;monrlesioos, however, we eliatl eaU it tlie O <Mii; 
tibatwifl a i fear , 

% 
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and explain that the order of the notes, like that of the lines and spaces in 
the stave, is ascending, so that the first note in the preceding series heing, as 
indicated by the cleff, G, and there being no letter beyond this in the musical 
alphabet, the second, of course, must begin the alphabet anew; and the 
notes, with the respective letters which indicate them placed beneath, will 
stand as follows: — 



fe 



ilL 



■©- 



:q: 



■Q- 



GABCDEFG 
From G also the notes may next be written downwards — 




1^=S2ZIIZ^. 



'&C., 



— C5 

and the letters under them will, of course, be G, F, E, D, C, &g. — 




:g- o -5 



G F E D C 



and taking the whole series they will stand thus — 




DEFGABCDE 

From this it will further be seen that, as the musical alphabet consists of 
only seven letters, in a series of more than seven notes the letters, or a 
portion of them, will have to be repeated. 

It may now be pointed out ^ 

that a note placed on the first -Jf- 

line of the stave, with the G "^T S — that on the second G " 

defi" indicating that G is on vU ^ 

the second line, is E — ^J 



and adding the rest successively, the "■ 



letters on the whole five lines will stand l (1l q 
thus— W g- 



— B- 




•w 



and the spaces written in the same ,/[- — -y P spelling the 

way will stand in their order thus, (([) Jji — — word FACE. 

^ofg. — A simple mode recommended by some to impress these pai-ticnlara 
on j^oung persons is by means of the hand, the four fingers and thumb 
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answering to the five lines of the stave. Eacli member of the class 
should hold up the left hand in the position indicated in tlie accom- 



panying diagram, pointing 
to, or rather touching with 
the index finger of the 
right, the fingers of the 
left representing the lines, 




repeating the letters E G 
U D E at the same time. 
Of course, • the pupils 
should be familiarised 
with the descending order. 



F D B G E, as well as exercised in various ways. The hand may also 
be employed with equal advantages in impressing the spaces on the 
memory. In this case the fingers should be held somewhat sepa- 



rated thus — 
so as to admit 
of the inser- 
tion of the 
index finger 
of the right 
hand between 




them. The class may frequently, in the 
early stages of instruction, be exercised 

& in the notes by means of the hand, and 
directed to exercise themselves. 

^ To encourage the class and enliven 
the lessons, a simple air, such as the 
following, may be occsisionally sung : — 




Come, come, come. The sum-mer now is near ; Come 




out a - mongthe ro - ses. And ga - ther pret-ty 




sies; Come, come, come, The sum-mer now is near. 



It is not intended, however, to recommend songs and tunes to be taught 
in the class, except an occasional one like the preceding ; for it cannot be 
too strongly impressed that the only improving practice at this stage is 
the singing of exercises and the practising of scales. 

An acquaintance with the elements of music, where singing is taught 
in Schools, may be greatly facilitated by the aid of copies. A series of 
twenty-eight small-hand copy heads, which should be written by the 
master on copy slips, are here inserted, embodying the principal facts in 
the preceding lesson ; and similar copy heads will be added to the lessons 
wiMcb'followv The plan adopted in the Peter- street School, Manchester, 
is to distribute the copy slips among a writing class, and afterwards 
ex«mine the class on the subjects written, the chiVdTet\\)e\t\^T^Q^\£^^ Xi^ 
commit the copies to memory as well as to write theTci, 
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Copy Heads. — No. 1. 

1. There are two kinds of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. 

2. Vocal Music is that produced by the Voice. 

3. Instrumental Music is produced by Instruments. 

4. Vocal Music is generally called Singing. 

5. Music is written on a Stave of five lines. 

6. A Stave consists of five lines and four spaces. 

7. Musical sounds are indicated by signs called Notes. 

8. Notes may be written on the lines in the Stave. 

9. Notes may be written within the spaces in the Stave. 

10. Notes may be written immediately above the Stave. 

11. They may also be written below the Stave. 

12. Additi(mal lines are used for this purpose. 

13. Additional lines are sometimes called Ledger lines. 

14. Notes may be written on these Ledger lines. 

16. Notes may be written within spaces formed by Ledger lines. 

16. The lines are numbered from the bottom of the Stave. 

17. The spaces are numbered from the' bottom of the Stave. 

18. The seven letters A, B, G, D, E, F, Gr, are used in Music. 

19. Spaces, letters, and intervals reckoned in an ascending order. 

20. There are seven Intervals in a Musical Scale. 

21. In Music there are seven kinds of Notes also. 

22. There are also seven kinds of Bests. 



23. The G Cleflf indicates the line G is on, 





24. The G Cleflf is also called the Treble Cleflf, 



25. The G Cleflf usually places G on the second line. 

26. The other lines are then represented as follows : — 

27. First E, second G, third B, fourth D, and fifth F. 

28. Spaces : first F, second A, third C, and Fourth E. 

Questions on the previous Lesson. 

1. What are you learning? 

2. How many kinds of Music are there ? 

3. What is meant by Vocal Music ? 

4. By what other name is Vocal Music called? 

5. How many kinds of musical sounds are there ? 

6. To which kinds will your attention have to be directed at first ? 

7. What is a Stave or Staflf ? 

8. What is the use of the Stave ? 

9. How may the notes be written on the Stave ? 

10. Of how many Lines and Spaces does the Stave consist? 

11. On what part of the Stave are notes representing high sounds 
placed ? 

12. How many heights of sound may be represented by notes placed 
within the Stave ? 
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13. On wlimt other part of the Stare may notes be placed * 

14. How many sndi sounds may be represented by the aid of the 
Stare akme? 

15. How are sounds still higher or lower represented ? 

16. How many Ledger Lines are ever nsed f 

17. Are so many erer required in Vocal Music ? 

18. How are the lines and Spaces numbered? from the fop of the 
Stare, or from the bottom f 

19. Are the Ledger lines numbered in the same order? 

20. How many letters constitute the Musical Alphabet? Name them. 

21. Name the other points in which the same number occurs. 



22. What is the name of the following sign firs and what is its use ? 




23. How do you know by it on which line G is ? 

24. Name the lines and spaces by their proper letters, in both tha 
ascending and descending order, G being on the second line. 

25. Name them by the fingers in the same manner. 



SECOND LESSON. 

The Scale and the Solfeggio, 

Whbh the class is again assembled, the Teacher will first question them on 
what was communicated in the previous lesson, for which purpose he mi^ 
use the preceding series of questions, adding such others as may suggest 
themselres to his mind as useful. Should his pupils hare forgotten muon of 
what he had taught them, he must not be discouraged ; a little judioiooi 
questioning will in most cases suffice to recal the principal facts to their 
recollection. 

Note. — The Teacher need not confine himself to the order in which 
the facts are communicated in this Manual : so much of the success of 
the Teacher depends on his judgment, tact, and, though last, not least, 
his earnestness and industry, that no specific rules can be laid down on 
the subject. What is chiefly intended in this work, in addition to com- 
municating the principles of the science itself, is (the Author begs to 
repeat once for all) to throw out a few hints suggested by his own 
experience, calculated to aid the Teacher in his labour. 
The STArE, with its Lines and Spaces, the Order in which ther are num- 
bered, and the Letters that in<Ucate the places in the Stare, should be paiwed 
under reriew. 

Note^ — ^It is recommended that special attention be giren to familiariza 
the order of the letters in the stare, both on the lines and in the spaoeih 
tiie pupils repeating them both in the ascending, E G B T) F, F A C K, 
and in the descending order, F D 6 G E and E C A F, at the same time 
employing the hand as directed, page 35. 
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Whilst referring to the facts with which the number SEVEN is associated, 
"viz., that there are seven letters which form the Musical Alphabet, — seven not^s 
or intervals in a Scale, — seven Scales, — and seven kinds of notes to indicate dif- 
ferent lengths of sound, with seven different kinds of rests, the forms and 
names of the latter may be written on the black board. The note representing 

the longest sound is called a Bbeve, and is made as follows:—- « or }pt 



a Minim 



cJ 



a Semibreve O 

a Semiquaver ^ ■ a Demisemiquavbr 

stand thus — 



a Crotghbt 



a Quaver 



J- 



^ 



The corresponding rests 
Placing the whole on the stave, they 



H 



or 



O 



I 



JCL 



^ J i^ ^ > 



P- 



^ 



^ 



Breve 



Semibreve Minim Crotchet Quaver Semigaaver Demisemiquaver 



There is an eighth ^n called a semidemiseraiquaver, with its rest ^ 



but 



it is scarcely ever employed in vocal music. 

It may here be explained that the circular portion of the note is called the 
head, and the thin part the stem; and that the stem may be turned either 
upwards or downwards without affecting the note in any respect; thus it 
matters not whether the following notes are written 




or thus — 




JjjJcJ l J 



^ 



S5=^( 




■Q 



>rhe only rule to be observed is to keep the stems of the notes as much as 
possible within the staves; for ^ich, as a general rule, when the heads of 
the notes are written nearer the top than the bottom, the stems are turned 
•downwards, and when nearer the bottom they are turned upwards. Those on 
the middle line may be turned either way. 
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Note. — The t€tm note being employed to designate any mnsieal toae 

oreoand, and also the sign by which such sound is represented, the 

Teacher will see the importance of explaining the distinction, so as to 

maike the class clearly understand it. 

Having gone through a brief review of the preceding lesson, the Teacher 

will proceed to a familiar explanation of 

The Scale. 

Thb word Scale is derived from the Latin word Seahiy a ladder,* and consists 
of a series of steps by which the voice ascends and descends. The most 
smple mode of illustrating it, perhaps, is to write a series of the following 
eight notes, beginning at the below the stave, of course first making a 
Gdeff;— 




^ < > o~^ -i z 



the class naming the letters GBE^GABC, by which each note is 
indicated. It is better that this should be done coineidently with each note 
hwag written. Eight notes thus written constitute a scale. 

Note. — More strictly speaking, seven notes form a scale, the eighth 

being what is termed the Replicate, and is the first note of the next 

series, which, continued to the C above, forms another scale, an octave 

higher. The propriety 5f explaining this distinction must, however, be 

left to the judgment of the Teacher, who will be guided by the age aad 

capacity of his pupils. If they are capable of following him, he may 

explain that, spealang according to the strictest accuracy, the^^setde t^- 

sists of the seven intervals formed by the eight notes, the interval between 

C and D being the first, between D and E the second, between E and F 

the third, between F and G the fourth, between G and A the fifth, 

between A and B the sixth, and between B and the seventh. 

The scale is also called an octave; the word octave being derived from the 

Latin ordinal oetavus, the eighth, and is employed to indicate a series of 

eight noteS)-or-an interval eight notes apart. To familiarize the terms the 

Teacher uray, if "he deem it -necessary, write the words Scale or Octave above. 



Scale or Octave. 




VZT 



-©- 



s-^^ 



:©=S2: 



'The pupils should now have their attention directed to the first note of the 
Beale, the Teacher asking them to state what note it is, t. e,, by what letter it 
fe hidicated ; and on being answered, C, he may point out that the last note 

• The Scale is sometimes called the Gamut. The word Gamut, however, 
is not confined to a scale of eight notes, hut implies also the whole range or 
"CdrnpasB of notes capable of being performed by an instrument or by the 
#oioe. 
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is likewise C, and that on this account it is called the *^ Scale of C." It is also 

tenned the " Natural Scale" or, as we shall also style it in this Manual, the 

«« Model ScaU:* 

Note. — Some persons have ohjected to the term ** Natural" heing 
applied to the scale of C, arguing that, every scale containing within 
itself the same elements, the term is equally applicahle to any other m 
to this. But in the study of music, and in musical notation, some scale 
must he assumed as a starting point, that is, the notes of which it con- 
sists must he taken in their natural order, and some term he adopted 
hy which to distinguish it from others. The term ** Natural" heng in 
general use, and, when understood as merely implying that notes written 
on the stave without flats or sharps follow in the natural order when in 
the scale of C, may therefore he retained without any detriment to the 
suhject, or conveying an eiToneous idea. 
The Teacher will also explain that the notes of the scale, like the lines 

and spaces in the stave, are numbered from the bottom upwards, thus — 



■& — ^5 




iJL 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

G heing the Jirst note of the scale, B the second, E the third, F the foau/rth^ 
Q the fifth, A the sixth, B the seventh, and C the eighth. This latter 0, as 
before explained, is also the first note of a second scale, an octave (i. e,, eight 
notes) higher. The notes of the scale have, morepver, distinct names appro- 
priated to them, the first being called the Tonic, the second the Supertonic, tfec^ 
fts below : — 

3 ^ -I g 5 © -S 

Q a a 2 ^ t^ « 

.2 S a '§ '3 a -53 ^3 

HcqScqPcqcziW 




s: 



ss 



■&- 



The way is now cleared for introducing the class to the knowledge and 
use of 

The Solfeggio, 

Note. — What is termed the " Solfeggio " consists of a series of syllables 
arranged so as to aid the pupil in remembering the pitch of certain 
notes, and at the same time in developing the voice and improving its 
quality. In the old English method, or as it is usually styled, the 
" Lancashire system," the syllables employed are fa sol ia and meb, 
the first and third being pronounced as if written fah and lah; some 
pronounce sol like sole. 
Having explained the particulars detailed in the preceding note, the 
Teacher will next write down the scale and the syllables under it, (the pupils 
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rapeating them as each is written, hy which their attention will be better 
secured) thus — 



? 




-^ 



:S=53=^ 



sx 



sol la fa sol la mee fa 



leading the pupils to note that the order in which the syllables of the 
solfeggio are written is /a sol la, then /a sol la again, and then mee and /a ,* — 
FA being repeated three times in the octave, viz., on the first, fourth, and 
eighth; sol and la twice each, sol on the second and fifths and la on the 
third and sixth ; whilst mee always falls on the seventh of the scale, and is 
consequently repeated Imt once. 

Note. — ^It has sometimes boon argued that this solfeggio is not so 

perfect as the Do-re-me, which supplies a syllable for every note in the 

scale. For an acquaintance with the grounds on which preference is 

given to the Fa-sol-la over the Bo-re-me, the reader is referred to the 

introductory essay, in which the subject is explained. For the rest, we 

will merely add, as the result of considerable experience, that a candid 

trial of the system will more effectually illustrate the principles than nny 

mere dissertation on them. 

The class may now be exercised on the scale. For this purpose it is 

recommended that the wand be used as a pointer, the class singing each note 

as the Teacher points to it, holding it till he removes the wand, and not being 

allowed to anticipate his movements. He will first strike his tuning-foik 

(which, as before remarked, should be of the pitch of C)) and may plaoe the 



end of it in the centre of the note, G in the third space, 



whose sound it represents, and after allowing the class to hear the note dis- 
tinctly, to get them to sound it to the syllable fa. 

Note: — Should any, as is probable, sing it an octave lower than the 
proper pitch, the Teacher need not trouble himself about it at the outset; 
he will be able, with those who have any ear for musical sounds, to 
rectify the defect after a lesson or two. The probability, however, is, 
that most will fall into the true pitch spontaneously from exercising with 
the others. Where this is not the case, the Teacher will, of course, adopt 
such means for the accomplishment of this object as his judgment may 
suggest. It may, however, be remarked, that the mode the writer has 
found to succeed best, where the pupil does not remedy the defect himself, 
is, whilst the class is singing the ascending scale, to pay individual atten- 
tion to the pupil who has not yet acquired the habit of taking the proper 
pitch, and help him to ascend note by note, stopping the class when ha 
ceases to sing in unison with it, and commencing afresh. When onoe 
the pupil has got the pitch of upper G, little difiSculty will remain. 
Having taken from the fork the pitch of the C which stands as the eighth 
of the scale, and exercised the pupils in the sound a few times, getting them 
to strike the note firmly and ftilly, pointing each time with the wand to tlie 
note on the board, the Teacher may next teach them to strike the octave 
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below, or the first note of the scale, pointing to it, of course, with the wand, 
and exercising them on the interval till they can strike it wifth facility and 
firmness, thus — 




It is scarcely necessary to add, that where in the first lessons the class has 
any difficulty in striking the proper note, the Teacher should give the example ; 
the more, however, the pupils are, as far as practicahle, thrown on their own 
resources, the greater confidence they will acquire, and the greater progress 
they will make. 

Note. — When the Teacher finds it necessary to indicate the pitch of 

any note with his voice, or to sing any phrase or passage, it is better for 

the class to be quite silent, keeping also their mouths closed, as the 

sounds are more readily caught when listening than if the pupils sang 

with the Teacher. Of course he may occasionally deem it advisable to 

sing with the class, with the view to infuse greater life and spirit into the 

efibrts, but that is a different thing. 

Having exercised the pupils sufficiently in the preceding exercise to bring 

out their voices on the lower G with tolerable firmness (it is said '* tolerable 

firmness," because the lower C is a note rather low for young trebles, so that 

some practice will be required before the tone is fully developed), he will 

proceed to exercise them on the intervals or notes of the scale, in the 

ascending order, pointing to each note as they are intended to sing it, and 

not allowing them t<vprecede his pcnnting. He will also pay especial attention 

to the notes being fung firmly, and wi& a full tone, teaching the class to 

«lrtke -them vriih promptness and force. 

Note. — It is usual, in teaching those wlio are intended to become 
professional singers, to exercise them on the scale in what is termed 
oieseendo and ^minuendo (f. «., gradually swelling out and diminishing 
each note, holding it at the same time as long as practicable), thus — 



? 
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but for children, and classes formed of young persons who have but little 
time at their disposal, this mode, if pertinaciously persisted in, would have 
the effect of wearying rather than aiding them in their progress. 
The dass should next be exercised in the descending scale in a similar 

manner. It is important, too, to strike the octave at the close of each 

aaeending or descending series, thus — 
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These octaves may, indeed, be struck severtl times with a ^vantage ; and aiter 
each practice on the scale, in the manner above indicated, ir at such intervals 
as the Teacher may deem desirable, it Ls well to strike the fork to kt the 
dass hear how far it has deviated from the original pitch. The importance 
of teaching pnpils to accustom themselves from the beginning to sing up to 
the pitch cannot be overrated. 

At this stage of the lesson the class may try to drop fh>m the upper fa or 

•MpUeate to mX or the lAominant or filth, and from wl io fa the tonic, and back 

-to sot, and tiience to fa the replicate (the Teacher still pointing to the notes 

on the board, and getting the class to strike with the same firmness and 

precision as in the ascending and descending scale), thus — 
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fa sol fa sol fa sol fa sol fa sol fa 



The third or mediant may next be introduced in coi^unction with the domi- 
nant, thus — 
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fa sol la fa la sol fa fa sol la <fcc. 
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An important variation from the preceding lesson is the following on the 
tonic snbdominant, submediant with the tonic, <&c. : — 




■C5 ^ ^ C> — L^ — ^ ^ 



JDafola&ialafa faJafSalalala 







la fa la fa la fa fa fa fa la fa fa fa Sec, 
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After practising the pnpils sufficiently in these exercises with the pointer 
on the hoard, the following exercises may he written for them to attempt to 
sing at sight: — 

Exercise No. 1. 




fa - - - 



It is recommended that the class should first read the letters hy which the 
notes are indicated, C C C C, Ssg., and next the syllables of the solfeggio, 
fa fa, <fec. There are also two or three points new to the class which may be 
briefly explained, as, for instance, the perpendicular lines or strokes drawn 
transversely through the staves, which are called bars,* which divide the 
strain into equal measures, as regards tim€, as may be seen from the fact of 
the first three of them containing each four crotchets ; the semibreve in the 
last being equal to four crotchets (as will be explained in a future lesson), 
that bar is also equal to the rest. The double transverse lines at the end, or, 
as they are called, the ** double bar," indicate the close of a strain, and perform 
in music a use similar to that of the period or full stop in reading. Then 
there is the letter C immediately after the cleff, which indicates what is called 
^ common time," viz., that in each bar there are to be four crotchets (or, as 
they are sometimes called, ^* heats*') , or their equivalent. It is desirable to 
read the time of the notes, calling the crotchets ** one beat," and the semibreve 
** four beats." The time of the exercise may therefore be read (the Teacher, 
as before, pointing to each note), " one beat," &c., ** four beats." 

Note. — ^It is recommended that the preceding exercise, and as many of 

the following ones as practicable, at least all those which are tried in the 

class during the early lessons, should be written on the board; this 

practice affording facilities for explanation not otherwise attainable. The 

Teacher is also recommended to write exercises of hid own in addition, a 

practice he will find of advantage both to himself and the dass. 

Having sung the preceding exercise, the attention of the dass may next be 

turned to those which follow, especially No. 6, or as many of them as it is 

convenient to sing. It is recommended first to write them on the board, and 

exercise the pupils, first in the letters, next in the syllables, and lastly in the 

time, as directed in the preceding exercise. 

Exercise No. 2. 




* A *' bar" being a term applied to the line itself, and also to the interval ol 
time occupied in singing the music between one bar and another, it is also 
called '^time measure." The above lesson is therefore said to consist of 
four bare. 
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Exercise No. !). 
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Exereiee No. 4. 




fja---la---8ol--- fa 



4^i 





Exercise No. 5. 







fa - - - 



la 



fa 



fa 




The following exercise, after being sol-faed, may be sung to words, the 
Teacher previously explaining that the minim is held two beats, and the class 
reading tlie solfeggio of the exercise, and also the time, as- recommended in 
the preceding ones^ — calling eaoh crotchet one beat, and each minim two 
beats. The TeAcheic wiU also explain that the curved line over the last two 
notes in the third bar from the end is called a slur, and indicates that both 
.notes are to be sung to one word. 



^x 
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Exercise No. 0. 




Twin-kle, twin-kle, lit - tie- star; How I won-der what you are. 




Up a - bove the world so high, like a dia-mond in the sky ! 




^^ 



^ 




s 



^ 



When the hlaz-ing sun is gone, When he no-thing shines up - on, 




Then you shew your lit - tie light, Twin-kle, twin-kle, all the night. 




In the dark blue sky you keep, And of - ten thro' my cur-tains peep; 




For yoa ne - ver shut your eye Till the sun is in the sky. 




Though! know not what you are, Twin-kle, twin-kle, lit -tie star. 



Here the second letson may close; the class beiag required to practise the 
exercises, or as many of them as the Teacher may deem necessary, preparatory 
to singing them at liie next time of assembling. 
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Copy Heads. — No. 2. 



1. A note consists of two parts, the Head and Stem. 

2. The Stem may be tamed either up or down. 



3. The seven kinds of Notes are — 



[=jor|'p||oJJJ^/'*^ 

4. The seven kinds of Bests are — | ■ I I i I 

5. The word scale is derived from Scala, Latin, a ladder. 

6. A Scale consists of seven intervals formed by eight notes. 

7. A Scale is also frequently called an Octave. 

8. The Scale of C begins with C and ends with C. 

9. The Scale of C is called the Natural Scale. 

10. The Natural Scale is the Model Scale. 

11. The notes of the scale are numbered from the bottom. 

12. The first or lowest note of the scale is the Tonic. 

13. The second note of the scale is the Supertonic. 

14. The third note of the scale is the Mediant. 

15. The fourth note of the scale is the Subdominant. 

16. The fifth note of the scale is the Dominant. 

17. The sixth note of the scale is the Submediant. 

18. The seventh note of the scale is the Sensible. ' 

19. The eighth note of the scale is the Beplicate. 

20. The Solfeggio is a series of syllables adapted to the scale. 

21. In the old English system the syllables are Fa sol la mee. 

22. The Solfeggio of the Scale is Fa sol la fa sol la mee fa. 

23. Fa occurs Ist, 4th, 8th; Sol, 2nd, 5th; La, 3rd, 6th; Mee, 7th. 

24. Fa occurs three times in the scale, Sol and La twice, Mee once. 

25. A Bar is a stroke drawn through the Stave. 

26. The use of a bar is to measure the Time. 

27. A bar is sometimes called a Time Measure. 

28. A double stroke through the stave is a Double Bar. 

29. A double bar is used at the end of a Strain. 

30. The letter C after the deff denotes Common Time. 

31. Common Time has mostly four crotchets in a bar. 

Questions to the Second Lesson. 

1. Name the letters of the Musical Alphabet. 

2. Bepeat the lines and spaces by the letters indicating them in the 
ascending and descending order, G being on the second line. 

3. Name the different kinds of notes. 

4. What is the name of this note ? NCj or td 

5. What are the names of the two following ? ^ and q^ also of 

these two ? and and of these ? ^ and 

6. What other note is sometimes used f 

7. Of what parts does a note consist? 
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8. Which part is termed the head, and which the stem? 

9. Name the different kinds of rests, and write them on the board ? 

10. Explain the meaning of the wcvd Note. 

11. What is the word SetUe derived from ? 

12. Of what does a scale consist f 

13. By what other word is a scale sometimes called ? 

14. What meanings are attached to the word Octave? 

15. How many notes and how many intervals are there in a scale? 

16. Which scale is nsnally styled the Natural Scale? 

17. By what name will the Natural Scale be also indicated in this book ? 

18. With what note does the Scale of C begin and end ? 

19. In what order are the notes of the scale numbered ? 

flO, WMeh is the first note of the scale? Name also the rest in sne- 
cession. 

21. Which note is called the Tonic? which the Snpertonio? the Me- 
diant? the Subdominant? the Dominant? the Submediant? the Sen- 
sible ? and the BepUcate ? 

22. What is the Solfeggio? 

28. Name the syllables which form the solfeggio of the old EngHah 
method or Lancashire system. 

24. What is the order in which these occur in the scale ? 

25. In what parts of the scale does Fa occur, and how many times is 
it repeated? 

26. In what parts of the scale does Sol occur, and how many times Is 
it repeated? 

27. In what parts of the scale do La and Mez occur, and how many 
times is each repeated respectively ? 

28. Sing the octave, viz., the Lower and Upper C. 

29. Sing the scale, ascending and descending. 
80. What is a Bar? 

31. By what other name is a bar called? 

32. Of what does a Double Bar consist, and what is its use? 

33. What is tbe letter C, when placed on the stave immediately after 
the olefE^ intended to indicate ? 

34. What Time is indicated by it? 

35. Bead the exercises, first by the letters ; second, by the syllables ; 
and third, by the time or duration of the notes. 



THIRD LESSEN. 

Scale and Solfeggio, — (IntervaU.) 

Aeteb examining the class on the preceding lesson, as suggested at the 
commencement of that lesson,* and they have sung the exercises giren them 
to^epare, the Teaoher will proceed to the further exercise of his pupils in 
the scale. 

• See page 87. 
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Note. — Among the exercises of the preceding lesson, the most important 
is No. 5, on the tonic suhdominant, submediant, &c. And as facility in 
striking these intervals, and of readily distinguishing them from the 
intervcds formed by the tonic mediant and dominant, is important, the 
freqaent practice of the following exercise is recommended : — 



Exercise No. 7. 




fa la sol fa fa sol la fa 



fa fa la fa 




5^ 




fa la fa fa fa sol la fa fa la sol fa fa la fa fa 




fa fa la fa 



5±5 



n 



fa la sol fa 
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fa sol la fa 



In exercising the class on the intervals in the scale, to which he will now 
proceed, it is recommended that the Teacher avail himself of the board, and 
having written on it the scale of C, 
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with his wand point to the notes which form the following exercise : — 



Exercise No. 8. 




i?k sol IS, sol la fa la fa sol la fa la fa fa 
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sol la fa sol fa sol fa sol la fa sol la fa la 
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^^ 



3^ 



fa sol la fa sol la mee 



^ 




mee 



fa sol la fa sol la 



mee 




fa fa fa 



fa mee fa mee la fa la fa mee la roI 




fa sol fa mee la sol fa fa fa fa mee la sol fa la 




^^y 



fa mee la sol fa la sol fa sol 




fa mee la sol fa la sol fa 



In the preceding lesson little or no attention need be paid to timet the 
object being to familiarise the pupils with the different intervals in the scale, 
reckoning from the tonic. 

The following practice may succeed, the Teacher still pointing with the 
wand to the notes as they are to be sung : — 



Exercise No. 0. 




^^ 



* This exercise, though designed for practice in the class, by pointing 
SQceessiTely to the notes forming it, according to the directions given above, is 
also inserted in fall, that the pupil may practise it privately, if def^ired. This 
remark applies to several of the exercises which follow. 
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The exercises may be varied by the occasional introdaction of the ascending 
or descending scale, or both ; which, if done without previous intimation to 
the class, wUl help to keep the attention awake: any practicable mode of 
breaking the monotony is desirable. 

The papils may now be taught, that the distance from any tone to atiy 
other toiie is terined an interval, the inteorals b'Sng diistilagtiidhed by the 
number of notes they are distant i&om each otiier ; thus, in the follo\nng sccde, 
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from the first or tonic to the second note of the scale, or supertonic, is called 
a SECOND ; from the first to the third, is termed a thibd, and so on : from the 
first to the eigJUh, however, is usually styled an octave, in preference to an 

EIGHTH. 

The subject may be ftirther illustrated, by using the figures instead of the 
solfeggio, tiius : — 
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* See note, page 51. 
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The same holds good in the descending order; as, for instance, from the 
eighth of the scale to the seventh is an intervsd of a second ; from the eighth 
to thasixth a thirds and so on. 

Note. — From the preoeding iUnstration it will he seen, that in speaking 

of an interval as a second or thirds ^., not only the interrening notes, 

ixA the. ton^^ thems^v^ are re^oned. Thus, from ^e first to the fourth 

note of the scale, which, according to the ordinaiy mode of nomerioal 

calculation, woold he styled a third (i. e. 4 — 1=3), is, hy a mode of 

calculation peculiar to mnsic, termed, as already explained, a fourth, &c 

Intervals wmoh occur in any part of the scale are reckoned in the same 

manner, t. «., the intervening notes and the two extremes indusively : 

em, gr,, the interval from the second to the fourth of the scale is termed 

a third; from the third to the seventh, a fifth, &c. The same ohserva- 

tions also equally apply to intervals in a descending series: from the 

9e9euth to the second of a scale, for example, is a sixth ; in short, whether 

the interval he reckoned from the lower to the higher, or from the higher 

to the lower, it is the same ; thus, whether we say, from the third to the 

seventh, or from the seventh to the third, the interval is a fifth. 

The following exercises on the intervals, or (as they have not unappro- 

piiately heen termed, when the interval is more than a second) leaps, may he 

sung, heing either written on the hoard or sung from the copy, as may appear 

vr^^XfihLe to the Teadier; or he may require the class to sing, as befOTe, to 

W poia^ijDg, u»fig only the scale. 



Exercise No. 10. 



Octave. 




8fV4ittth, 




enth. Sixth. Fifth. 



Fowrih. 



Thir d , Second* 




0€ta»€. 
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fameela &o. 
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Sixth. 



Fifth, 



Fourth, 



Third. Second, 




©-* 



Although the preceding exercise is not written according to any specific 
time-measure, if it is sung from the copy, there are notes of different length 
it may be well to attend to, viz., the crotchet, the minim (a note twice the 
length of the crotchet), and the semibreve (equal in length to four crotchets 
or two minims). If the Teacher indicates the notes to be sung from the scale 
on the board by the aid of the pointer, the preceding remarks on time need 
not be rigorously attended to. In the exercise which follows, dotted minims 
also occur in several instances ; and as a dot, placed after a note, adds to it 
half its own length, a dotted minim is consequently equal in length to three 
crotchets. 



Exercise No. 11. 



Seconds, 



Thirds. 
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sol &c. 
Fourths. 



lA la &c. 
Fifths. 



■ 

la, sol &c. 
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1^ fa &c. 
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Sixths, 



Sevenths, 
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Octaves, 




:'a fa 
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fa 
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* See note, page 51. 
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^^ 




C7^ 

sol 



fa mee t&c. 




fa la &c. 



fa sol &c. 



fa fa <&c. 




fa la 



fa sol 
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This exercise may also be sung from the scale on the board, 
here for the reason assigned above, page 51. 



It is inserted 
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The following exercise, adapted from tiie aboTe, after hatiBg4>een e^^faed, 
majE be sung to the words * — *^ How doth the little busy bee.** 



Exfireise No. Id. 




doth the lit - tie ba-sy bee Im-prove each «hiiMBg hour. 




And ga - ther ho - ney all the day, From ev' - ry op* - ning flow*r. 



How skilfully she bmlds her cell ; 

How neat she spreads her wax; 
And labours hard to store it w^ 

With the sweet food she makes. 

In works of labour and of skin 

i would be busy too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief stiU 

For idle hands to do. 

In bookS) or works, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be past, 

That I may gire, for ey*ry day, 
Some good account at last. 



Exercise No. IS. 
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* The Teacher will so<m discover the aid fumished by the solffiggiQ in 
sin^g the lessons, from the fact that strains which the class will readily sing 
by the aid of sohnization, will at first be found difficult when attempted to be 
song simply to words. It is, therfore, recommended that the pupils be well 
practised in sol-faing an exercise before attempting it to wovda. 
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Below is an exercise, adapted from the above, which may be song to^ 
« Thank yon, pieti^ cow, that made," ^. 



ExireUe No. liL 



//. . . I - 




^ 



Thank ycm, pret-ly cow, that made Plea-sant milk to soak my bvead| 




Ey-iy di^ and ev'-xy night, Wann, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 



Bo not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank ; 
But the yellow cowslips eat. 
They will make it very sweet* 

Where the pmple violet grows, 
Wh^re the babbling wat^ flows. 
Where the grass is fresh and finie, 
Ptetty cow, go there and dine. 

« 

The following simple exerdses, or any of them, may also be stmg. This of 
course will depend on the discretion of the Teacher. It is recommended 
iSudi^ in the first instance, he write them on the board ; or he may, in the first 
mf^ance, simply employ the scale, pointing successively to the notes which 
form the air, keeping the pointer on each note so long as it is required to be 
sustained by the voice, and afterwards write it on the board. 

Notetd — ^It is scarcely necessary to add, that he can subsUtutis othecs. of 
his own ccnuposition. The pra>otioe of composing exercises for a class , is 
stnmgly xeoommended. 



Ewr^ae No. 16. 
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fa fa mee fa mee la sol fa z^ee ^ 
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sol sol la sol la mee fa fa sol fa la sol 
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la fa 
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fa sol la fa 



la 
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fa 



Previously to singing the above, the attention of the class should he directed 
to the following points : — ^First, to the fact of the exercise being in the scale 
of G, which is indicated by its ending on C, — a rule which, though there are a 
few exceptions to it, will be sufficiently correct for the use of the pupil in the 
incipient stages of musical instruction. C, moreover, being both tiie^rst aiid 
last note of Uie scale or octave, is called the hey note,* because it is the key 
to all the intervals which occur in the exercise, in. the next place, it is 
recommended that the class be required to name the letters indicating the 
places of the notes on the stave, as tbe Teacher points to each, thus, C G B G 
BAG-, &c. The greater the facility the pupils can acquire in this practice, the 
better ; it should therefore be continued till it can be done without hesitation. 
They will be greatly aided in the acG[uirement of it by the Teacher occasionally 
reacUng an exercise, or portion of an exercise, to them. They should next be 
required to read the solfeggio in the same manner ; thus, Fa fa mee fa mee 
la sol, &0, In the third place, the class should read the exercise according to 
the time, minim, minim, &g., the Teacher repeating what was stated in the 
previous lesson relative to the different length of the notes, and pointing out, 
tiiat although the notes in the exercise are of imequal length, the length of 
each bar is nevertheless equal, containing either two minims or, what is their 
equivalent, one semibreve. And lastly, when the Teacher commences to beat 
time to their singing, to name the number of beats to each note, calling a 
crotchet, for instance, one beat, a minim two beats, &c. 

The class may also be reminded that the letter G, termed the ^* Time 



Signature,*' which immediately follows the Gt Gleff, thus -| 




B 



is intended to shew, as was intimated in the previous lesson, that there are 

two minims, or notes equal to them, in each bar. This is what is called Tdie. 

Note. — The previous directions will have to be attended to for some 

time to come, and are therefore particularly pressed on the attention of 

both the Teacher and the pupil, and also on that of the student, whether 

they are again specifically referred to or not. 

The preceding exercise is written in what is styled Common Time, which is 

usually reckoned as four heats in a bar, each crotchet being reckoned one heat. 




• The term key is sometimes used synonymously with the word scale: 
it would, therefore, be proper to speak of this exercise, which is in the scale 
of C, as being in the key of G. 
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Note, — ^The subject of ** beating time," as it is designated, having been 
introdaced, a few words explanatory of its nature and ose may not be 
nnappropriate here, notwithstanding the Teacher may not perhaps have 
occasion to employ it till a future lesson. It is an operation which, 
though essential to the united action of a large chorus or band, is never- 
theless simple in its nature, and, with average steadiness and attention, 
easy of accomplishment, consisting of strokes made by, or a waving of 
the hand, to indicate the divisions of time in the bar. It is usually per- 
formed with a haUm^ — a small staff of about half a yard in length : 
the Teacher may, however, employ his wand. The person who beats 
time for a chorus or band, is styled ** the Conductor." In common time, 
usually consisting of four beats in a bar, the first stroke or beat, 
made at the beginning of the bar, is perpendicular ; the second, from 
light to left; the third, from l^fb to right; and the fourth, upwards, 
as shewn in the following diagram, j fusing propor- 

which describes the course taken by \y* tionate sjpirit 

the end of the baton. In beating ^^^^^ \ W into the smg- 

time, the strokes or beats should 2CII^^^^^^^r^3 "^^' ^^ ^^' 
be made with promptness and pre- ^^ \ Hullah's sys- 

dsion, the spirit and correctness ^ tem, every pupil 

with which the beats are given in- *• is required to 

beat time with his hand, or rather with the index finger. In the preceding 
exercise, and indeed in several which follow, the Teacher will find pointing 
to the notes preferable, at least in the first instance, to beating time ; 
should he, however, after the pupils have become somewhat familiarized 
with it, introduce beating time, in exercises, such as the one under con- 
sideration, consisting solely of minims and semibreves, he will find it the 
more simple mode to employ two beats, one down and one up, the down- 
ward beat of course beginning the bar. To keep up the spirit of the 
exercise, the beats in this case should be somewhat less than a second. 

Ere attempting to sing the exercise, there is yet another point demanding 
attention. The exercise, for instance, being in the scale of C |^, it will be 
seen that it begins on the tonic or '* key note^ • and this note b^g identical 
with that given by the tuning fork, the exercise commences with the same 
note. 

The following exercise, after being sol-faed, may be sung to the words to 
which it is written, the attention of the class being previously directed to the 
points already particularized : — 



Exercise No. 16. 



Jf Z^ 







ia 



S 



^ 



3 



32 



-&- 



^ 



Praise the Lord, Je - ru - sa - lem ; praise thy 



* This note has been hitherto called the Replicate ; but the reader will 
remember, that whilst it is the replicate of one scfde, it is the tonic of the scale 
an octave higher. 



i 
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Ctod, Q 



Bturdse No. 17. 




sol fa mee la sol sol la sol £a la fa sol la fa sol 





-O 



lameefamee fa sol la fa la sol s(d la mee £s la 




la fa mee la sol & sol la fa la fa 

Ib t^s exemse^ tlie new elements demaaduig the attentioQ of the class are, 
first, with regard to the time, which is the same as in the preceding exercise, 
ivie., common tipie : this is not afifeoted h; the introduction of cropc^ifiif^, as it 
mjl he seen^ on examination, that in most instances there are eit^cor two 
su|nims or four crotchets. Where there «are only a minim and a crotchet in a 
bar, the miT^i^n has a dot after it, which, as previously e^ained, mak^it 
equal to three crotchets, and thus makes the measure of the bar com]^ete. 
A^^flUi, in the bar, at the beguming of the exercise, there is only o^e cro^h^; 
this, howeyer, is compensated by there being only three crotchets, or r^tiier 
their equivalent, at the end ; — ^it being a rule, that where the first and last 
bars of a tune are broken, the two should equal one bar, the porticm wantftg 
in the one being made up in the other. 

In the second place, this exercise commences on the dominant, whereas the 
preceding one commenced on the tome or key note ; it will consequently be 
necessaiy to obtain the pitch of the dominant, on which to commence. The 

exercise itself, it is to be observed, is in the scale of u» and the firs^^ote 
(that is, the ^y note) must be taken fcom the forkrr gff% "^^ ' {faiijftojn 




thi9 drop a fourth to 9ol, as follows : — -Sj^ 



-O- 



These notes may 



4 ; I . - ■ ' 
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hb-ftipdiMi&d till the dass is somewhat fiuniliarised with the intenral, tht»— 



^ 







A2 



3 



12 



3 



-&0. 



Note, — ^From this the importance of the pupils heing well gromided in 
iihe intetmls which are intitKlnced in the preliminaiy exercises (page 43, 
also Exereiies Nos. 8 and 4), may he seen. These intervals, together 
^fh the tdfUe and mediant, may he praetised hy the aid of the wand 
aUme, the UnUe being represented hy holding tiie wand in a po»tioii 
jgointo i g diftet to the fLoor, the metUarU hy elevating it 45 degrees, the 
t»m/fiK6mt hy holding it horiaontally, and the repHeate hy raising it 
towazda the zenith, according to the following illustration : — 



Beplicate. 



-Dominant. 



Tonic. 



'Mediant. 



Th£ 'esi^<l3se admits of sereral variations, as may he seen below, and may 
b^ snug hi'^ie aid <tf the wand alone : — 





Should the dass not stnsceed in striking the interval at first, they may be 
led down tiie seale to it by the successive notes from the key, and then strike 
the interval, thus — 



:? 




1 -^ W oi M g 



fa mee la 



sol fa 



sol 



-fto.- 



i 
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This lesson may dose with the following exercise, adapted to the words 
below : — 

Exercise No. 18. 




Thou ra - lest the ra ging of the sea; 




^-p^ 






-& 



2Z 



-&-^ 



When the waves there - of a rise, the waves there- 



pia. 




- nse, 



Thou still - est them, Thou still- 




-est them, Thou still - est them. Thou hast scat-ter-ed Thine 



^ -^ J J-j 




e - ne - mies, hast scat - ter 




with Thy 



migh - 



arm. 



It is scarcely necessary to repeat, that this exercise is intended to be sol- 
faed before being sung ; or to add, that the Teacher may previously question 
his pupils on the various points recommended in the previous portion of his 
lesson ; * besides which there are the following points which require expla- 



Page 58. 
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nalioii : — 1. There is the miDim rest at the heginning of the first har, the 
reason of which is, that the exercise ending with a full bar must begin with 
a full bar, and as the music commences with a minim, the bar has to be 
made complete with a minim rest: the minim rest in the sixth bar is neces- 
sary to oomplete the time-measure of that bar. 2. The Pau$e, as it is styled 
/T\ placed over the note in the twelfth bar: its use is to indicate, that the 
note orer which it stands may be held any length of time that is felt neoessaiy, 
for giving due expression to the strain. 3. The crotchet rest, on the same bar, 
which it is hardly needful to explain, is necessary to fill up the time-measure 
of the bar. 4. The word pia. (a contraction of piano) intimates that the 
music which follows is to be sung softly. And, 5. The word for. (a con- 
traction of forte) t which indicates that the music is to be loud. 

Note.-— -It is more than probable the whole of this lesson will not be 
accomplished within the time allotted to the class ; and the writer begs 
to explain, that though he has designated Uie divisions of this treatise 
^ Lessons," on account of the form under which the information is com- 
municated, they may nevertheless be regarded rather as chapters or 
sections. The Teacher will of course conmiunicate such amount of 
instruction as his time and opportunity, and'the capabilities of his class, 
admit of, irrespectively of what constitutes a lesson in this Manual. 

Copy Heads. — ^No. 3. 

1. An Interval is the distance between two notes. 

2. In an Interval both notes are included. 

3. From the first to the second note of a scale is a Second ; 

4. From the first to the third, a Third, and so on ; 

5. But from the first to the eighth, is called an Octave. 



6. Two Crotchets 



^ ^ are equal to one Minim, O 



7. Four Crotchets m ore equal to one Semibreve, o 

8. Two Minims are also equal to one Semibreve. 

9. The C after the cleff is called the Time Signature. 

10. This letter is the signature for Common Time. 

11. Common Time has four beats in a bar. 

12. Beats are strokes of the hand to mark the Time. 

13. In Common Time the first stroke is down, the second to the left, 
the third to the right, the fourth up. (Two lines.) 

14. By beating time, large numbers can sing together. 

15. The person who beats time is the Conductor. 

16. The Tonic or Replicate is called the '' Key Note." 

17. The word Key sometimes means the Scale. 

18. Pia,, the abbreviation of piano, means Soft. 

19. For,, the abbreviation of forte ^ means Loud. 

QUESTIOKS TO THE ThIBD LeSSON. 

1. What is a Musical Interval? 

2. In what does the calculation of an Interval in music differ from 
ordinary numerical calculation ? — Give an example. 

3. What is the Interval between the First and the Eighth of the scale 
called? 

4. May Intervals be reckoned in the descending as well as the ascend- 
ing order? 



^ 



5. Sing the Exdrcise on the Intervals hy figures. 

6. How many Crotchets are eqnal to a Minim f how many to a Semi- 
breve ? and how many Minims to a Semibreye ? 



7. What IB the Oplaoed after the oleff 




termed? 



8. What does it indicate ? 

9. Of what does Common Time consist ? 

10. Which note of the scale is called the Key Note? and why is it so 
called? 

11. What other meaning has the term ** Key" in Mosic ? 

12. Bead Exercise No. Hf— first, by the letters indicating the notes ; 
second, by the names of the notes indicating their length ; and third, by 
the solfeggio. 

18. What is meant by Beating Time ? 

14. What is its use ? 

15. Beat six bars of Common Time. 

16. On what note of the scale do Exercises Nos. 14 to 16 commence ? 

17. On what note of the scale do Exercises Nos. 17 and 18 commence ? 

18. Strike the Beplicate and Dominant. 

19. If yon cannot strike the Dominant readily, how do you obtain it ? 
Give the illustration. 

20. Strike the Tonic, Dominant, and Beplicate ^^the Tonic, Mediant, 
Dominant and Beplicate, &o. 

21. Why is a IdOnim Best placed at the eommencement of the first bar 
in Exercise No. 18 ? 

23. What is the role with respect to ihe first and last bars of a tune ? 

23. What is the name of the following sign, /TN ? and what its use ? 

24. What do pia» and for. stand for? and what do they mean ? 



FOUBTH LESSON. 

Scale and Solfeggio. — (Intervals continuedj 

Afteb examining the class in the particulars of the preceding lesson, and 
such others as may be deemed desirable (such for instance as those with 
which the number seven is associated), the Teacher, in returning to the scale, 
may write down on the board the eight notes as before, adding to them four, 
which will extend the gamut * to G above tiie lines, thus :— 



1 


Scale of OH 
2 3 4 5 


6 


7 
1 


8th of one and 1st 
of another an 
octave higher. 


2 


8 


4 


5 


-9 










1 






_*'^ 


LS 


VJ 




/ 











^ J 


r^ 


i.i| 








ifll 






z^ 


iO 


i2. 




1 










-S^J 


yj 


A 


GC2 



















D E F G A B 



D E F G 



• The term " Gamut" is derived from gamma, the Greek letter G, the 
lowest line on the base stave, and ut the lughest, the two combuied forming 
the word Gamut. 
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And it may be explained, that the same order oontinnes in the letters in the 
upper part of the stays as in the lower ; and that the same observation applies 
to the solfeggio, the syllables progressing also in the same order. It is farther 
recommended, both for the sake of illustration, and also with the view of 
familiariz i ng the solfeggio to the class — and more especially for the latter 
object — to write it daring the first few exercises under Uie preceding range of 
notes. 

fa sol la fa sol la mee fa sol la fa sol 

Note. — The notes have been written here in crotchets simply because 

the writing of them sometimes in one character and sometimes in another 

will help to familiarize the class to them. 

The Teacher may now proceed to exercise the class with the wand, and the 

addition of the four notes to the Gamut will enable him greatly to vary the 

Exercises. 

It is recommended that, after running the twelve notes up and down a few 
times, he should recommence with the scale as before, taking the class also 
through the exercise on leaps or intervals (Exercises and 10, pages 51 — 54), 
vaiying these with other intervals, and sometimes with strains of some tune 
they are acquainted with, and, occasionally, with whole tunes. The following 
may serve as an illustration of the kind of exercise alluded to : — 





3=^ 



3=^^ 
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The fSoHowing is an iUnstration of another class of Exercises hy the same 
means :-^ 




Urf r r J J r J-f-i^tH^*- 



The Tfihte of this ^ind of exercises cannot be too strongly i m p re s sed on 
Teacher and Scholar. Indeed, it may sometimes be necessary tplretum to 
th^ pxeliminaiy Exercises in eomparatiyely advanced stages;. aiid.it would 
be well for a considerable time to commence the lessons with one or more of 
them. It is unnecessary to point out how, by the aid c^ this range of twelve 
notes alone, the intervals may be varied almost ad infinitum^ and how 
simple a means is thereby supplied for progressive exercises on interveds. 
When a tune femuliar to the class is pointed out with the wand, it may be well 
to vary some of the strains to keep the attention alert, and prevent their 
singing by ear. 

The foUoving Exercises may now be written on the board or sung from the 
book: — 

ExereUe No. 19. — On Seconds and Thirds, 




fa sol la &c. 



y^^ir^t^ 



»- f 1^ : ^ J J I J ^ 




sol fa mee Ae, 



<J J jlj_ J"T!j.'J*^ J' 



fla la sol fa &(s. 





mee sol fa mee fa la sol fa &c. 
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3 



i^ 



■& 



12. 



■& 



ZZ 



13 



XL 



■& 



rr 



^^ 



S3 



^ 



■O 



3 



5+ 



S 



S 



^^ 



i^ 




zz 



rr 



5 




^ 
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jJ^iLLjJ,^ 



f^ 



mee sol raee sol 



Note. — 'The preceding Exercise may, if desired, be divided into four 

when writing it on the board, by making each of the C*s where marked 

with the -X- over the top a semibreve, with a double bar after it. 

In a former lesson * the reading of the notes by the letters representing 

them, by the solfeggio, and by time, naming the beats each successive note 

should be held, and the importance of acquiring facility in the practice were 

explained, f 

Note, — The value of this kind of Exercises may be inferred from the 

fact that in some of our cathedrals the pupils are thoroughly drilled in 

them before being permitted to sing a note. The plan adopted is, first, to 

make the Pupil familiar with reading the notes by the letters, for which 

purpose he is placed under one more advanced, who exercises him in 

reading out of any of the music books in use. ' This is followed by a 

similar course on the intervals, and this again by one on time. These 

Exercises will be gradually introduced into the lessons which follow, and 

are intended to be read by the class in succession from the Exercises in 

this book. The practised teacher will require no suggestion; but for 

those to whom teaching is somewhat new, it may not be out of place to 

hint, that in reading the notes by their letters, and also the solfeggio, 

which it is recommended to continue till it can be done with the greatest 

facility, each member of the class may read a line in succession, whilst 

in reading the intervals it may be found preferable for each member to 

read one interval only, or at most a bar. 

The first course of rea<ung intervals may now be introduced on Exercise 19, 

as follows : G cleff, common time signature, from C to D a second, from D to 

E a second^ from E to D a second, &c,; then from the fijrst asterisk, — ^from 

C to E a third, from E to D a second, from I) to C a second, from G to D a 

second, from I) to F a third, &c.; from the second asterisk, — ^from to E a 

third, from E to D a second, &o,; from the third asterisk, — ^from C to E a 

third, from E to C a third, from to E a third, from E to a third, &c., to 

the end. Of course these Exercises are to be gone through, and the class 

made thoroughly familiar with ^e above partiimlars before any attempt is 

made to sing them. Where singing is introduced in a school as part of 

education, the above exercises may be gone through as any other reading 

lesson, without their being sung. 



« See page 44, 46. 



+ Page 68. 
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Exereiu No. 20. 





^ 



JX 



When - - e'er I 



take my 



walks a- 




-broad) How 



ma - D7 



poor I 



see; 




What 



shaU I 



ren - der 



to my 




m 



■"jr-rh-j-i 



^ 



God for 



aU His 



gifts to 



s: 



me! 



Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more ; 

For I have food while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 

How many children in the street 

Half naked I behold, 
While I am clothed from head to feet, 

And covered from the cold I 

While some poor wretches scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head, 

I have a home wherein to dwell, 
And rest upon my bed. 

While others early learn to swear, 
And corse, and lie, and steal, 

Lord, I am taught Thy Name to fear. 
And do Thy holy will. 

Are these Thy favours, day by day, 

To me above the rest? 
Then let me love Thee more than they. 

And learn to serve Thee best* 



TO 



Exercise No. 21. — Seconds and Thirds continaed. 




fa sol fa la &c. 



|"j J J ^ I J ^i^^ p^ 





Jra J J If 




^ if^ !«. /•-. 1«. *,-. 



fa la fa la &c. 





JJT J i J.i ' J 4^ 



sol mee la mee 



Exercise No. 22.— T/ifrtig and Seconds. 




fe 



^H^rrrlrrLl ^ 
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jiJjJjIjj i jHj"J1jJ7jT 




The foUoinng Exercises, including /oure^ in connection with less intervals, 
may now be song : — 



Exercise No. 28. — Preliminary. 



^ 



jjjjij-njij^ g 




fa sol la fa <fec. 




fa sol la fa 




sol fa la sol 




"~"W"" '^^""^^""JB"" ^ ^p— j|— •» - -^"■sd— ~*^ I - 





All the preceding Exercises should be read in a similar maimer. 
Exercise No. 24.— Fowrefc*, Thirds^ and Seconds, 




if 



p 



£ 



TT 



-^ 



s 



zzi 




7-2 




M 



m 



■er 




Q 



^ 




Tt "tr ^^^ 



^ 




^i 



^ 



3=J^ 4 rji-j.- 



ZZ 




^^?tT ri t F^7"^^^^ 



< ^.rrrJ l rJ^j|Jj 



i 



^^ 



This and the following Exercises on the Fourth may he read as follows 
C to j? a fourth, F to E a second, &c. 

Exercise No. 25. — Fourths, ThirdSy and Seconds, continued. 
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^)rJJJHjJj|Jjjj l Jjjjl 




iJilj^i-rij^jj-J-^ 




If^ plfrrnrr rrir ^^ 





ji^j J J4j^j jIj I J J I 





^ 



^ 



IZ 




iTfMrrrlr ^ 




liTppr i rrJr i r ^ 



MlUA^ 



^ 



u 




Note4 — The last of the preoeding Exercises on the Fourth heing of 
more than average difficulty, the Teacher may p^i^ deem it advisable 
to defer attempting it tQl the class has attained somewhat greater pro- 
ficiency in solmization ; and^ indeed^ in sin^ng the irh<& of them, 
especial attention must be given to the sensible wherever it occurs in an 
ascending series of fourths, the voice being liable to fall into the pitch of 
the flat or minor seventh instead of the sharp or major seventh. 



Exercise No. 26. 




When wis dom en - ter - eth in - - to 



thine 



^ 






a — g 



^ 



^ 



=t 



heart, And know - - ledge is 



plea - - - sant un- 




IS 



-e> 



-to 



thy 



t 



soul, 



Dis - - - ere - 



- tion 




£1 



=C-f f I 



shall pre - serve 



thee, 



Un- 



der- 



i^ 




■•^ 



Sl 



^^ 



-stand 



mg shall keep 



thee. 
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SaU. — ^It hardly need be repeated that every Exercise written to words 
is intended to be first sol-faed ; nor is it perhaps necessary to add that 
some Exercises will require to be sol-faed several tiroes, even after the 
tAmsB is perfect in the solmization of them, before they are sufficiently 
fiMD^Barized to be snng readily and correctly to the words. The only 
other po&nt %]iidi demands notice is the crotchet rtity which occurs three 
limee in tlie preceding Exercise. In two caaes it occurs on the third, 
and in one on the fourth beat of the bar. The principal point to be 
attended to in singing the passages in which they occur is to take up the 
note wbAch follows in correct time ; if due regard be had to this, and the 
fureiftedinf note be not held too long, the rest (to employ a familiar 
exp r es s io n ) isiay be left to take care of itself. This ahbjeet will, however, 
admit of further explanation, when we treat of aceeht. 
The interval of the fifth, introduced in tlie Exercises which follow, is in 
many respects perhaps less difficult than that of the fourth. 



Exercise No. 2T. — Preliminary, 






^ 



Z2 




Q p. * ^ 




m ^ — 




M 


• 


jf r ff 4» 


>-< 


r P M 




r [■ • J 




1 h^MM^MWKMWI^WM 


v> 


r r 


o 


if" 


— <ni 


.\y ' \ \ 




— L- L— U 




' \ r 


—'Lj . 
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Exercise No. 38. — Fifths and Seconds, 




z J f r fF7"^4k i ^ f^ 





I) J r r TPT^^gjf-^Etf-^ § 




^,r J J J|J , ^J a3 z^jJJ^,^ JM■ 



Exercise No. 29. — Fifths^ Thirds, and Seconds, 





WfJ-F^4j^ 






sg 




5 



III W il «| 
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Exercise No. BO.-^Fifths and Fourths, 



4f J^J I -'jJJNjJjIJ, 




=9: 



i3l 



g 



ss 



^ 



3^ 



■Q 



s; 



^ 




i 



ss 



^ 



^e^ 



l± 



^^ 



<^ 



TT 



Exercise No. 31. — Fifths, Seconds, and Fourths. 




f -^-n^f-^ 










Exercise No. 32.— Fifths, Fourths, and Seconds. 
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y r^nrJ i 



I r r ir J r Hf jT^ 




Note, — The series of Exercises on the Intervals, though probably in 
some respects more mechanical than melodious, have nevertheless an 
important use, from the cii'cumstance that by their mechanical cha- 
racter they familiarize the ear and voice to the various intervals in 
combinations in which they do not often occur, from the practice of 
which both greater flexibility of voice and greater precision in striking the 
more ordinary combinations are acquired. On this ground, they demand 
the especial attention of both Teacher and Pupil, and great care should 
be taken to sing every interval correctly, as in some of the combinations 
the voice wiU be inclined to slide into intervals less peculiar. 



ExeveUe No. 33. 




The fear of the Lord 



the fear 



of the 




J ^ m -*— • m Ji^M J J I 



Lord 



is the be - • gin . 



nmg, 



is the bo- 




ning, be 



gin ning of 



wis - dom; a 
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j. J .J r r I r r r r i ^^ 



good on - der • - stand - - ing, a good on • der- 




stand ing have they 



tliat 



^^ 



do 



His com- 




mand - ments. His 



H 

praise, 



His 



e^ 



praise, 



His 




praise 



en - 




a 



du - - - reth for 



ev 




^ 



C^ 



■^ 



-6r« 



en 



du 



reth for 



ev - - er. 



In the preceding Exercise quavers are introduced. Two of these have to 
be sung to one beat, and in the previous reading* the clsiss will call them 
" two to a beat" 
« Note, — ^The observation at the close of the previous Lesson^ is equally 
applicable here. It is hardly possible that the whole of the Exercises in 
the preceding Lesson will be gone through by a class in one lesson ; it is 
therefore again stated, once for all, that the Teacher must exercise his 
own judgment in the matter, both as regards the preceding and following 
Lessons. 
The remaining intervals will be taken iq> in connection with the subjects of 
the other Lessons. 



* See pages 46 and 58. 



f Page 63. 
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Copy Heads. — No. 4.* 

1. The 8th of one Octave is the 1st of the next, and 
The EepUcate of one Scale is the Tonic of another. 

2. Five sevens occur in connection with Music, — 7 Intervals, 7 Letters, 
7 Notes, 7 Bests, and 7 Scales. (Two lines,) 

3. Gamut is formed from Gamma (G) and Ut. 

Questions to the Foueth Lesson. 

1. In how many and what instances does the numher Seven occur in 
connection with Music ? 

2. What is the derivation of the word Gamut ? 

3. Does any change occur in the order of either the Alphabet or 
Solfeggio in the higher Scales from that in the lower ? 

4. In what relation does the Eighth or Replicate of a Scale stand to 
one an octave higher? 

5. In an Exercise containing a series of ascending Fourths, what note 
demands especial attention. 



FIFTH LESSON. 

Scale and Solfeggio (Major and Minor), and Melody and Harmony, 

In the preceding Lessons, Intervals have been treated of under their general 
form, without adverting to the fact that some of the Intervals formed by the 
successive notes in the Scale are larger, and others less. The larger ones are 
called ToneSy and the smaller Semitones.^ This distinction admits of a very 

• The previous Lesson, consisting mainly of Exercises, admits of but few 
Copy Heads, or Questions. 

f Exception has been taken to the term " Semitone," and the substitution 
of *' Tonule" contended for. It is true that the semitone is not precisely the 
half of the whole tone ; but the inteiTals designated tones are themselves not 
of an equal length, some forming an interval of 9 commas, and others of 
only 8; (see Preliminary Eljsay, p. xv.) and if the hypercritical spirit, in which 
the exceptions under consideration appear to originate, be consistently carried 
out, the necessity of inventing some terms to distinguish those of 9 comi»as 
from those of 8, both of which ought not to be called tones, as at present, with 
the simple distinction of major (greater) for the tone of 9 commas, and minor 
(less) for the tone of 8, might with equal propriety be contended for. In the 
Chromatic Scale, hereafter to be explained, (see also Preliminary Essay, 
pp. xvii. and xviii.) each whole tone is divided into two semi or half-tones, 
and the octave into twelve semitones ; and it would, in the writer's estimation, 
be highly improper to call these intervals ** tonules," when to all practical 
intent they are semitones. The latter term therefore will, in these Lessons, 
be retained in all cases; a course by which it is believed the matter is much 
simplMed, and £rom which no practical disadvantage results. 
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simple explanation, by reference to the scale of C Natural, which it is re^ 
commended the Teacher shouM write down on the board as on previoas 
occasions i — 

123456 78 




T^ 



^— -^ 



•&• 



EI 



o Q ^ 



This b^ng the Natural Scale, and all the notes following in their natnral 
order,* each note is designated natnral : thus the first note is C Natural, the 
second D Natoral, the third E Natural, &o. It is well also, for the purpose of 
impressing this on the pupils' minds, to let them read the notes a few times, 
calling each natural, as C Natural, D Natural, E Natural, &g. 

Note, — When it is necessary to indicate that any note in the stave is 

natural, the fe^owing sign ^} is placed before it 

which is therefore called C Natural. It is, however, to be noted that all 
notes are to be considered as natural, unless it is indicated to the contraiy 
by means hereafter to be explained. 

The Teacher will next inform the class that the interval from G |l to D |l is a 




whole tone,.marking them with a slur underneath, as follows — 

and that from D |j to E [j is also a whole tone, marking them in a similar 





manner— • ^'k — "From C |l to E t|; ia therefore an interval 



of two whole tones, which is a Major Third.j- From E [j to F [jT however^ 
is only a semitone, and may be marked with the slur over instead of under^ 




*^^i*~ " ^ "3, From F 1^ to G 1^ is ft whole tone, 

-r"\ — &- — ^-^ — 



• See page 40. 
+ The word mtgor being the Latin for greater, a major third consequently 
means a greater third ; that is, as explained in the text, a third composed of 
two whole tones. A third composed of a tone and a half is called a minor 
[that is less^ thirds 

\ 
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from O □ to A □ a whole tone, and from A [j to B H a whole tone, making 
together three whole tones, which may he similarly connected hy slurs under 
each; and lastly, from B [j to C [j is a semitone, which may he indicated hy 
the slur placed ahove. The Scale will now stand thus — 



Scale of C |j 




The points to be noted are — 1. That the interval hetween E |l and F jj 

and that hetween B H and G H are always semitones ^ and that all the other 

natural intenrals are whole tones; 2. That the previous Scale, heginning with 
a major thirii (that is, a third consisting of two whole tones) is therefore a 

major scale ; and in this case the Mi^or Scale of C Q, and music written in 

it, is said to be written in the mi^or mode ; 3. That the Mi^or Scale is formed 
of the four elements which follow : — (1) two whdle tones, (2) a semitone, (3) 
three whole tones, and (4) a semitone. In other words, there are in a meg or 
scale five whole tones and two semitones; the semitones occurring, in Uie 
ascending order, hetween the third and fourth and the seventh and eighth — 

Semitone, Semitone, 




nzo: 



T3 ^ 



•& 



^^SJl 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

and in the descending, between the first and second and fifth and sixth — 
Semitone, Semitone, 




^ ° U o 



S2: 



-© — cr- 

2 3 4 6 6 7 8 



V 



* The pupil will bear in mind that the proper order of numbering the notes 
of the Scale is from the bottom, as already explained ; (page 40.) the reverse 
ivmbering in the text above is simply for the sake of iUostration. 



IfoU. — To fix the semitones practically on the minds of the daois, it ift 
reconmiended they should he practised in mnning up and down the 
Scale (the Teacher pointing), repeating the notes forming the semitones^ 
thus — 




fa sol la fa la fa la fa 



sol la mee fa mee fa mee fa 



and the same in the descending series,-^ 




ThjB Minor SeaUf which, as pireviously intimated, begins with ft mino)r third> 
is usoidly formed by commencing the series from the submediant of the 
major, or a minor third lower. The Minor Natural Scale begins, thereforev 

on A h instead of C □, thus— ^ 



Semitone, 




Semitone, 



-©• 



s: 



51 



-©- 



3 



6 



8 



the semitones falling on the interv&ls between the second and third, imd the 
fifth and sixth. 

The relative position of the mi^or and miiior of the Natural Scale win 
Appear from the following diagrams; — 



Natural Minor Scale, 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



12345678 

fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 

Natwral Major Scale. 




sol la fa sol la 
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The descending Scales — 



NtUural Minor Scale, 




ss 



^ 



33=^ 



^ O 



fa mee la sol fa la sol fa 
Natural Major Scale. 



mee la 



From the relation in which the two stand to each other, tlie Scale of A K 

Minor is called the Relative Minor of the Scale of G □ Major. 

The pupils may now be taught to distinguish between major and minor 
thirds, and between whole tones and semitones, where they occur. The fol- 
lowing exercise will familiarise them with the subject. It may be written on 
the board, and afterwards read from the book. 






h 



First reimpress on the minds of the class that in the Natural Scale the semi- 
tones occur between E and F, and B and 0, imd then proceed : — From H 

to £ Q a migor third, containing two whole tones; from £ n to D □ a 

second, consisting of a whole tone ; from D n to 'F n a minor third, con- 

taining a tone and a half; from F |j to £ t^ a second, consisting of a semi- 

tone, Ssc. 

Note, — There are some peculiarities connected with the Minor Scale to 
explain which would require some acquaintance on the part of the pupils 
with sharps and flats ; the further development of the subject is therefore 
postponed till a future lesson. Suffice it for the present to say that the 
preceding form of minor, where the semitones occur between the second 
and third and the fifth and sixth, ascending, and the third and fourth 
And sixth and seventh descending, is called the '< Diatonic Minor." 
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From the above it is plain that any migor strain removed a third lower 
without altering the signatoie * becomes a minor one, or is changed from the 

m%|or to the minor mode. The following migor strain in C |l 

Exercise No. 34. 




la sol sol la sol fa la fa la sol fa 

transposed a third lower, at once becomes minor. 



^ 







+ 



^ r r ^^^ "^ r ^~'- 



la la mee fa sol fa mee la fa mee mee 




£S 



ZZ 



M i r r ^ 



U 



fa la 



la fa 



sol fa mee 



la 



It also follows that if a minor strain or tune be raised a third without change 
of signature, it becomes a major one. The old minor tune *^ All Saints/' by 
Br. Howard, presents a simple illustration of this by repeating in the migor 
mode the fiiBt strain, which is in the minor. 



Exercise No. 85. 



Strain in the Minor Mode. 



Changed to the MoQor Mode, 




la la la fa mee la 



fa sol fa la sol fa 



* The flats or sharps placed at the commencement of the stave imme- 
^ately after the cleff are termed the signature. An explanation of their use 
^ be given in the next lesson. 
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pi 



s: 



^ 



^L 



j i jrii ,nh^ iJii 



la sol fa mee la sol fa la la la sol fa mee la 

A similar change, with the exception of two notes, occurs in ** AtLESBUBY," a 
minor tune by Dr. Green. 



ExetcUe No. d6» 




Minor Strain. ■ /7^ 



-«.>.«Mnai^M»^«tadMt>>a^paaa 



Sanuin the Major Mode, 



5 



33 



S5 



^ 



m 



o 



3 



n 



la la sol fa mee fa 



la sol fa la sol la 




■ . I— . l< I li 1 



i^a. 



s 



er 



S 



5 



«r 



sa 



«r 



:s 



5 



fa mee la la fa sol fa mee mee la sol fa mee la 



After sol-faing the aboVe they mfty be sting to the following 8hoft<^inittre 
hymn: — 

X would, but cannot sing : 

Grief has untuned my voice,— 
The serpent^s keen, envenom'd sting 

Has poisoned all my joys. 

t know the Lord is nigh) 

And would> but cannot pray : 
The tempter meets me when I try^ 

And turns my soul away^ 

i would, but cannot love, 

Though woo*d by love divine t 
No arguments have power to move 

In such a state as mine. 

I would) but cannot rest 

In God*s most holy will \ 
t know what he appoints is best) 

Yet murmur at His will. 

But if indeed I would, 

Though nothing I can do. 
Yet the desire is something good) 

For which my praise is due. 
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Then crowD, Lord, at leDgth 
The work Thou hast hegtm ; 

And, with a will, afford me strength 
In all Th J ways to ran I 



The following Exercises, or any of them, may now be snng : — 



Exereite No. 87. 




£S 



^Hff-M 



la 



la la mee la 



J2i 



fa la 



sol sol 



E 



3 



/Oi 



ss 



zz 



IS 



3 



32 



^ 



la fa 



la la 



fa mee 



la 



sol 




s 



^^ 



-©• 



IX 



]a 



^m 



fa sol 



sol sol 



la fa 



sol fa 




§ 



:u 



^ 



Da Capo. 



JS 



^FT^ 



fk 



sol fa 



BOk 



fA 



The Italian phrase. Da Capo (from the beginning), is employed to intimate 
that the first strain is to be repeated as far as the doable bar with the paose 
oyer it, — the panse indicating that the tane is to end with the strain so 
marked. The initials D.C. only are sometimes osed. SometimeB also the 

Fine. 



word "Fine" (End) is sabstitated for the paose, thos — 



i 
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Exerciu No, 38. 




Lord, 



Lord, 



How are they in creas-ed, 




in- - - creas ed that trou- - ble 



me: 



? 



m 




T 



Jinn. 



cJ^r i i'iT^ 



Ma- - ny are they. Ma ny are they that rise 




33f 



r r r r 



«^ 



a- - - - gainst me; 



Ma> 



ny there 




be. 



Ma ny there be that say on -to my 




soul, 



There is no help 

rallen. 



There is no 




^ 




liX 



■&■ 



s: 



H — 

no help for him in God. 



help - - 



The Italian word " raUentando,*' of which " raUen " is an abbreviation, 
implies a gradual slackening of tiie time of a moyement, and corresponding 
decrease in the quantity of tone. 
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It is presumed the class is now sufficiently advanced to begin the practice 
of singing in parts ; this Lesson may therefore not inappropriately conclude 
with a few words on the nature of the distinction between 



Melody and Harmony. 

Melody is the name given to the leading pcurt of a tune, sometimes called 
the air, which is the part usually sung when one part alone is performed ; 
Harmony, on the other hand, is a combination of sounds produced when 
several parts are sung at the same time. It is not to be understood, however, 
that all spimds sung in combination produce harmony ; some produeing dis- 
cordant efllBcts. As a general rule, those sounds whose effects, when they are 
heard together, ave agreeable, form harmony, or more properly concord ; and 
those whose effects are disagreeable, form discords. Discords are, neverthe- 
less, an essential part of harmony, and when properly employed greatly 
heighten the effect. 

Note. — In the introductory exercises on part-singing the writer, con- 
trary to the usual practice, has introduced discords. His object for this 
course is twofold— ;/irs^ to lay an early foundation for a just appreciation 
of the higher forms of harmony; and secondly, to break through the 
very prevalent practice of teaching young persons to sing duets composed 
of a succession of thirds, with an occasional termination on the chord of 
the sixth. The position of tjie Author has not unfrequently brought him 
into contact with self-taught choirs; amongst which he has met with 
persons possessed naturally of far more than an average capacity 
for the appreciation of musical harmonies, who could not, nevertheless, 
tolerate the chord of the flat seventh, but evaded it by running into the 
octave, and even in some instances substituting consecutive fifths.* 
The first exercise which follows will be readily performed, and if practised 
till the passing discords are familiarized, an appreciation of the effect will 
soon follow. 



* One gentleman known to the Author, meeting in a composition the 
followiDg sequence of chords — 





f¥H 




fancied it was either an error on the part of the composer (!) or a misprint, 
and altered it to — 



? 



m 




EE^i 



r r r r 




^ 
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Exercise No. 39. 




fa fa mee fa mee la sol fa la sol la fa la 



The two lines, it is scarcely necessary to explain, are intended to be sung 
simultaneously, which is indicated by their being bracketed together. Any 
number of lines so connected are intended to be sung in the same manner, 
{. e., at the same time. The previous exercise, because written for two classes 
of voices, is said to be in two parts : music in which the two parts are intended 
to be sung by two single voices is called a Duet. 

Another point to be attended to is, that* the two crotchets in the first, 
second, and fourth bars of the lower line are to be sung during the time the 
minims corresponding with them respeistively in the upper line are held. The 
class may also be taught to name the chords, distinguishing the discords. 
To assist the pupils where they consist of children, the Teacher may find it 
necessary to write both parts on the same stave, afterwards indicating the 
chords by figures, as follows : — 



^ 




i"Mf"flffn 



unis. 2 3 3 



It may be read thus — first bar, C to G unison, G to D a second (discord), 
B to D minor third ; second bar, G to E migor third, B to E a fourth, A to F 
a sixth; third bar, G to E a sixth, F to D a sixth, E to G a sixth; fourth 
bar, D to G a seventh (discord), E to G a sixth, F to B a fourth ; fifth bar, 
E to G a sixth. From the above it will be seen that the chords are, like the 
stave, scale, <fec., to be reckoned upwards, i.e,^ from the lowest note of the 
chord; it will further be seen that the only two discords in the preceding 
lesson are the second and the seventh. 

The nature of chords may be further illustrated by what is termed inverting 
the parts, which is done by transposing the upper part an octave lower, or 
the lower part an octave higher, so that what was the upper or first part 
becomes by inversion the lower or second. 
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Previous Exercise with the Parts Inverted. 



r^.^JJUJ 




r -n^ 



octave. 76653 333 235 



By this process all the chords have heen inverted, and the unison has 
beeome the octave. It will also be seen that a second by inversion becomes 
a seventh, a third a sixth, a fourth a fifth, a sixth a third, and a seventh a 
second. The following exercises may also be song : — 



Exercise No. 40. 



In two parts, one of the parts holding on the Dominant or the Tonic 




De- - - fer not till to- - - mor row to be 





&r^ 



s 



O O 



333 



o o 



^» 



wise, To - mor -row's sun to thee may ne- - ver rise. 



^ FgrrtrTfrlr r ^iF^ts a 



9fi 




De- - fer not till to- - mor - - - row to - 



UTiiiU ^^ 




wise, To - mor -row's sun to thee may ne - - ver rise. 




Exercise No. 41. 





53 



-er 



:^ 



+ 



a 



^ 



St 



2Z 



+ 



heart, With all my powers, to serve the 



S 



3 




3 



X2 



3 



cJ O 
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3 



zz 



3 



^ 



3af 



t 




Lord; Nor from Thy pre - cepts e'er de- 




JJhJcJ|M,|| 



part, Whose ser - - vice - - yields a rich re - - ward. 




Firsk 



Exercise No. 42. 




Second. 
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^^ 




ryiff^jiff^^ii 



|^"J^.XiIjj:J 



S 



^ 



I Cr c;'^^ J?i.j^ 



2Z 



-e^ 



Exercise No. 43. 




Ho ly, ho - ly, ho - ly, Lord God of Sa •- ba- 




ispx^qs^ 



^ 



Q 







-oth; 



Hea - ven and earth, - - Hea - ven and earth are 




-oih; 



Hea - ven aUd earth, - - Hea • ven and earth are 
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-& 



^ 



-& 



s 




^^R 



XT 



full of Thy glo - ry, are fall - of Thy glo ry. 




full of Thy glo - ry, are full - of Thy glo ry. 



Exercise No. 44. 




Be hum - ble, be hum - ble, learn thy - self to 




^3 



-o 



zz 



pzin 



23 



T^rnr 1 




scan ; Be hum - ble, be hum - ble, learn thy - self to 




i 



1 1 r jQiULLLfe 




-& 



^ 



-& 



IS 



±±: 



:q. 



scan; Enow pride know pride 



pride 



E 



3 



-& 



33 



==E 



^=£ 



"^^A 



i 
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pride was ne-ver made, was ne-yer made, was 




ne - ver made for man. 




a 



Tt 



S3 



3 



X5 



ne- 



ver 



made for man. 



§ 



^ 



^ 



-& 



-& 



ExeroUe No. 45. 
[Extracted from the " Singing Master.) 




Plough deep, 



m 



^ 



s^ — ■ ^i "^ I 



± 



Q Q 



s 



I^ 



im 



you shall have com to sell and keep. Plough deep, 




3 



^4 ^m 



■o 



^ 

.-^^^-. 



^^ 



-e» 



Plough 
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deep, 



Plough deep. 



Copy Heads. — No. 6, 



1. Intervals consist of whole tones or semitones. 

2. A Scale has five whole tones and two semitones. 

3. A Third is Ms^or when it contains two whole tones. 

4. A Minor Third has only one tone and a semitone. 
6. M^jor means ** Greater," and Minor means "Less." 

6. A Scale beginning with a M^jor Third is Major. 

7. One beginning with a Minor Third is a Minor Scale. 

8. In a M%jor Scale are — 1st, two whole tones; 2nd, a semitone; 3rd, 
three whole tones; 4th, a semitone. {Two lines.) 

9. The first semitone of the Major Scale is between the 3rd and 4th, 
and the second between the 7th and 8th. {Two lines.) 

10. The first semitone of the Minor Scale is between the 2nd and 3rd, 
and the second is various. {Two lines.) 

11. In the Diatonic Minor the 5th and 6th form the second semitone. 

12. The sign H means Natural, and C □ C Natural ; and we have in 
it C t^:, D |;j:, E t]., F t;]., G Ij, A Ij, B Ij (Two lines.) 

13. Between E □ and F H also B h and C |3 are semitones. 

14. The other Natural Intervals are whole tones. 

15. The Minor Scale begins a third below the M%jor. 

16. The Minor of the Natural Scale begins on A jj 

17. A [j is thus the Belative Minor to C |3 Mjyor. 

18. A Major strain lowered a third becomes Minor. 

19. Flats or Sharps after the Cleif are the Signature. 

20. Da Capo or D.C. means, Bepeat the first strain. 

21. The leading part of a tune sung alone is Melody. 

22. Several parts sung at the same time form Harmony. 

23. A piece of two parts sung by single voices is a Duet. 

24. Several sounds sung together are called a Chord ; 

25. Those producing disagreeable efiects are Discords. 

26. Agreeable combinations are called Concords. 

27. Both concords and discords form Harmony. 

28. Chords are named the same as Intervals. 

29. A Chord formed by sounds a note apart is a Second ; 

30. One formed by notes a third apart is a Third, &c. 

31. If the higher note of a Chord is transposed an octave lower, the 
Chord is inverted. {Two lines.) 

82. The 2nd, when inverted, becomes a 7th, the 3td «i ^\2ci, &^. 
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Questions to the Fifth Lesson. 

1. Are all the Intervals in the Scale equal ? 

2. How many Tones and Semitones are there in the Scale? 

3. What is the meaning of the terms Major and Minor? 

4. Of what does a Major Third consist? 

5. What does a Minor Third contain ? 

6. What is the difference between the Mtgor and Minor Scale ? 

7. What are the four elements of a Major Scale? 

8. Where do the Semitones occur in a Major Scale? 

9. Mention their places in both the Ascending and Descending Order. 

10. Where do they occur in a Minor Scale ? 

11. Where do the Semitones occur in the Diatonic Minor Scale ? 

12. What is the name of the following sign Q ? and what its use ? 

13. Between which Natural Notes are there always semitones? and 
between which whole tones ? 

14. Name each of the Intervals successively in the Natural Scale, and 
at the same time analyse the Scale. 

15. What is meant by " the Signature" ? 

16. How can a Mc^or strain be made Minor ? and a Minor be made 
Major ? 

17. Mention all the Thirds in the Natural Scale, distinguishing 
between Major and Minor. 

18. What is the Relative Minor to C |j M^jor ? 

19. What is the meaning of the phrase Da capo ? and what its use ? 

20. What letters are sometimes used instead ? 

21. Explain the distinction between Melody and Harmony. 

22. What is a Chord? 

23. Explain the distinction between Concords and Discords. 

24. What is the difference between Music in two parts and a Duet? 

25. How are the Chords named ? 

26. When the first part is transposed an octave lower, what is the 
result ? 

27. Bead Exercise No. 39 according to the Harmony. 

28. What do the following Chords become by inversion: — 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th ? 

29. What does a Pause placed over a double bar, thus — " — mean ? 



■ 



30. What other means is sometimes used for the same purpose? 

31. Solfa and sing the Exercises Nos. 40, 41, 43 — 45. 
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SIXTH LESSON. 



The Various Scales, Major and Minor, and their Formation, with Sharps 

and Flats. 



In explaining the formation of the different Scales, the Teacher will find it 
necessary to repeat one or two points explained in the previous lesson. It 

will he also well to write the Scale of C □ on the hoard, thus — 



6 



8 




XT 



■&■ 



-e— -^ 



■e- 



.u 



marldng the semitones as ahove, and pointing out that in the natural order 
of the notes these always occur between E and F and B and C. The class 
should also he reminded that the rule for the formation of the Major Scale 
is — (1) a m%jor third, or two whole tones, (2) a semitone, (3) three whole 
tones, and (4) a semitone ; so that the semitones occur between the third and 
fourth and the seventh and eighth.* 

Note, — In the formation of the scales, it is recommended in the first 
instance to proceed by the successive notes of the Natural Scale, in 
preference to the order of the sharps and flats : thus to form successively 

the Scales of D |j, E |^, E |^ G tf. A |j, and B |^. The advantage of 

this will appear as we proceed. 
In accordance with the suggestion in the preceding note, the Teacher will 

proceed to form the Scale of D □, first writing down a series of eight notes, 

beginning on D, under the Scale of C in the stave below. The two wiU then 
stand as follows : — 



Scale o/ C Ij 



6 



8 




ESII 



ex 



■©- 



.k^ 



■©- 



IS 



■O- 



6 



8 



^- 



SI 



■&- 



ss 



■©• 



sx 



■e- 



■C5 



• For a fiiller explanation of these pointa, see po^e ^\ ui^ ^^o^* 
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It is recommended that the class read the notes, calling each note natoral— 
I^ Ijt E 111 F Iji <^®'» ^ ^* ^^ important to distinguish between the notes 
when natural, and when connected with sharps or flats. After analysing this 
series, the Teacher pointing out that the semitones here faU between the 2nd 
and 3rd and the 6th and 7th (indicating them by tying together the notes 
forming them), instead of the 3rd and 4th and 7th and 8th, as required, and 
as was seen to be the case in the Scale of C |2> the class may proceed to form 

the series beginning with D into the Mtyor Scale of D. The first requirement 
is a m%jor third, or two whole tones ; and the pupils may begin by saying — 
From D IJ to E b a whole tone, which being correct, of course needs no 

alteration ; from E CT to F □ is a semitone, as may be seen by reference to 
the Scale of C in the stave above, whereas a whole tone is required. To 
convert this semitone into a whole tone, a sign called a Sharp jt is employed, 
the effect of which is to raise the note a semitone, and consequentiy to remove 
it a semitone farther from E □ and nearer to G □• Place this sign before 
the note (never after it), thus — 




:^=S=S3=^ 



-^ 



"©- 



o 



■e- 



and then reading the intervals again, they will be — from B jj to E □ a whole 

tone, from E |l to F jt a whole tone, making two whole tones or a m^jor 
third, which may be indicated by tying the notes together, as in the Scale 
of G n. Then, since the sharp has raised the F a semitone nearer to G, as 

just explained, from F jt to G □ is only a semitone; and the introduction of 

the sharp has not only completed the second whole tone in the major third, 
but also formed the semitone where it was required. This having been 
marked, the class may proceed to form the three whole tones next required as 

follows : — From G |j to A |j a whole tone, which is correct ; from A |j to B [j 
a whole tone, making two whole tones; from B H to C |j a semitone; but 

another whole tone being necessary to make the three whole tones required, 
a second sharp will have to be employed before the C, which both completes 
the third whole tone, and raises the second semitone to its proper position, 
viz., between the 7th and 8th, and the scsde will stand thus — 
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from which it will be seen, that by the aid of two sharps, one on F and the 
other on C, (for which reason it is frequently termed *• the scale or key of two 
sharps") the semitones in the Scale of D H; are made to fall between the 3rd 
and 4th and the 7th and 8th, as was the case naturally in the Scale of 0. 
The intervals in the' Scale of C falling in their proper order, it is called, as 
explained before, the Natural Scale (or, as designated in this Manual, " the 
Model Scale").* Scales formed by the aid of sharps and flats are called 
"Artificial Scales." 

It may be remarked here that a Flat P, when employed, depresses or lowers 

the note before which it is placed a semitone, as will be explained in a fature 

lesson, whilst a Natural n restores it to its original position. 

To return to the Scale of D ; if a sharp were introduced before F or C, 
every time either of them was used it would evidently occasion both con- 
siderable trouble and confusion; to obviate this, the two sharps are placed at 
the beginning of the stave, and form what is termed the Signature, thus — 

and a musician seeing two sharps put in the signature would 



^ 




at once know, as a general rule, that the music which followed was written in 

the Scale of D. 

Note. — Sharps or flats put in the signature sharpen or flatten the note 
on which they are placed, wherever it occurs in the music afterwards ; 
whereas a casual, or as usually styled, an *' accidental," sharp or flat has 
no influence beyond the bar in which it occurs.f For instance, when there 
are two sharps placed in the signature, as above, every F, whether in the 
first space or on the fifth line, or in the ledger lines above or below the 
stave, is sharpened; and likewise every C, whether on the stave or above 
or below it. 

It may now be explained that the Scale of D [j, when thus formed, answers 

in all respects to the Scale of C, except that it is a note higher; consequently. 



* See page 40. 

f The only exception is, when an accidental flat or sharp falls on the last 
note in a bar, and tiie first note in the following bar is the same ; in this case 
the flat or sharp need not be repeated, as in the following instance — 




+ 



3 



^ 



js: 



JZ 



■4o.— 
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its first note or tonic, supertonic, &c., and also its solfeggio, are a note higher, 
as may be seen from the following diagram : — 
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la 
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One mode of illustratmg the difference between the series of notes from D 
to D in the Natural Scale, and the same series when formed into the Mtgor 
Scale of D, is first to sing them in the former scale, thus — 




■&- 



13: 



■o- 



■C5" 

sol 



■©• 

la 



fa 



■&• 



sol 



SS 



la 



mee 



fa 



sol 



and afterwards as they should be sung when formed into the latter scale, as 

above. 

Note. — The following particulars, resulting from the preceding expla- 
nation, demand the especial attention of the pupil : — 1. That every note 
on the stave is capable of three distinct pitches, natural, sharp (or a 
semitone higher than the natural pitch), and flat (or a semitone lower 
than the natural pitch). 2. That every note is to be understood to be 

natural, or to be sung at its natural pitch, unless a sharp jt or flat b be 

placed before it, or in the signature. 3. The use of the natural H is 

simply to restore a note which has been sharpened or flattened to its 
natural position, as in the following example : — 




All the notes in this passage, except F and B, the former of which is 
sharpened and the latter flattened, are natural; and both these are 
restored to their natural position by placing the natural sign H before 
them respectively. 



* The Submediant is sometimes cfdled the Supdrdominant. 
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The class may now proceed to the practice of the Scale of D. First, how- 
ever, they must be taught to obtain the pitch of D □, which may be done by 

taking C from the tuning fork, and rising a whole tone, and calling it Fa, as 
follows : — 




fa sol 



fa fa la sol fa sol la sol fa 



as directed for the Scale of C. (See page 61.) Having thns obtained the 
pitch, the class may next proceed to sing &e octave, practising it both in the 
ascending and descending order — 




fa sol la fa sol la mee fa fa mee la sol fa la sol fa 



The Teacher may also exercise them on the board with the wand, writing 
either eleven or twelve notes — 




^^^^^ 



fa sol la fa sol la mee fa sol la fa sol 



They may afterwards practise the following Exercises : — 



Exercise No. 46. — Leaps, 



4th. 6th. 



6th. 7th. 




fa sol fa la fa fa fa sol fa la fa mee fa 




octave. 



2nd. 



3rd. 



4th. 



5th. 



^ 



fa 



fa * mee fa la fa 



*o\ i«i i«^ ^«» 
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#1 



6th. 



7th. 



octave. 



8ye. 



7th. 




* 



^m 



•& 




la fa sol fa 



ath. 5th. 



fa fa 

4th. 3rd. 



^m 



& fa sol fk 



3nd. 



r jrur r ri^ 



3 



la fa fa fa sol fa la fa mee fk fa 



8ye. 7th. 6th. 5th. 4th. 3rd. 



2nd. 




"r jfjlr j^jl 



i 



^^^ 



■O- 



X3 



fa £& mee fa la fa sol fa fa fa la fa sol fa 

The preceding Exercise should be read^^rst, as to the notes, calling F and G 
sharp wherever they occur; seeondj as to the intervals, — from D □ to E |l 

a second, from D □ to F Tl a major third, &c, ; the solfeggio being written, 

need not be read. The dass may also be practised on the parts of the scale, 
as tonic, supertonic, &c. 

Exercise No. 47. — Leaps Continued). 
(In Triple Time.) 




fa sol fa fa la fa fa mee fa fa 



fa 




/a mee fa fk la fia fk sol fa fa fa fa 
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j f" r jrir jT i j ii nr jTi 

fa la fa fa sol fa fa fa fa fa fa 



fa fa fa fa 



^ 



^ 



mee fa mee la fa la 



3 



la fa la 



sol mee sol fa 



^ 



8<il fa sol fa fa fft 




fa fa fa fa 




sol fa sol la fa la 



fa fa fa sol fa sol 




la fa la 



mee poI mee 



fa 



This Exercise' is said to be written in triple time, because there are three 
iLOteA of equid length in the bar: In this case they are crotc}ic*tM, which in 

indicated by the time signature ? — ^tho lower figure (4; indicating that the 

measure is by crotchets, and the upper figure {'i) the number in the bur j and 

arQ to he beat, first stroke 4own, second to the right, third v^, (See page 60.) 

Note, — ^Any music containing in a bar notes which may be divid«;d by 

three is termed Triple Time ; where the notes in a bar canjiot be divided 

by three, but may be divided by two or four, the music is said U) be in 

Common Time. Besides these two there is a third kind of imui call«;d 

Qnintaple, consisting of Jive crotclieta, Sec, in a bar, but ihin it vtry 

rarely used. 

Hie Ian Exercise should also be read in the same manner as the one which 

precedes it, -viz,, first notes, second intervals, third the jpotitson of the note* in 

the scale— tonic, S^,; the pitch to be obtained as prenonsly directed. 
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Exercise No. 48. — Preliminary. 



"ifi^a J J jTjT^-j J J I J-j-iJ 



fa sol la sol la fa la fa sol fa sol la 



■jr^ '^ rfp=f-C-[jlF 




sol la mee la mee fa mee fa sol fa sol la fa la sol 




la sol fa sol fa mee fa mee la mee la sol la sol fa 




J J I J J J I j-j-jfj^ ^ 



sol fa la fa la sol la sol fa sol fa mee fa 



Having added the solfeggio to several exercises, it is presumed the class is 
now sufficiently familiar in its application to the Scale of D to render it 
unnecessary to write it to any future exercises in this scale. 



Exercise No. 49. — Thirds and Seconds. 



^ 



Jejuni 




1^^ 



i 
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Exercise No. 50. — Thirds and Seconds, 




fijJrlr r^Urrirr p ^ 




tf rr|,rr| I 

. I III'- 





jf 



^^ 




^ 



^ 



« 




jr J ^'^ ^ Jj; 



F^ 



Exercise No. 51. — Fourths and Seconds, 




^ 



^ 



^ 
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m 



i 




# 




5 



3 



^ 



t 
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f 



m. 
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?^5 
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Esereiu No. b^^-Fourthi^ Thirds, and Seconds, 



grjTJT 



^ ^ 



^ 





m 



nrrrrr 




^ 








^gqg 



^'f-f-f^^^ 




zfif 



^ 



,iM 



^^ 



m 




i 



no 



ExereUe No. 53. — FiftJu, Thirds, and Seconds, 







The first note in every bar in this exercise, particularly in the descending 
series, should be carefully and strongly marked, or as the musicid term is 
*' accented,'* 



Exercise No. 64.— Fi/i^, Fourths, Thirds, and Seconds. 







S 



i 






J 



^ffl 



^ 






i 



E. 



Ill 




^ 



^• | r^r | r 






33 



^ 



^m 



t 



^ 




^^ 



rf^-j-rtf 



^ 




J-n^^Jj- 



zz 



jr l*'^ M'l ^ 



E^^ 



^ 



i 



«l K 



E 



■^^^ 



^ 



^ 



-i i ' J- 



The principal point demanding attention in this exercise, in addition to 
those in the preening, is the pointed Minim, which, of oonrse, is to be held 
the whole of the three beats in the bar. Some of the intervals will also 
require special care, being, perhaps, more difficult than in any previous one ; 
indeed, the whole of the preceding exercises on the intervals will demand 
very careful practice. 



Exercise No. 55. — Sixths. Preliminary, 



iia 




ir« T]:n':u-Ht?jTTXl 






S(± 



m 








•M4M 



TA-I 



3^ 



rr 



I 
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Exercise No. 67.— Sixths and Thirds. 





1 1 *• 



E 



t 



SE 



3 





3 



S 



J^U 



T^-r 



In this Exercise the class must be careful to accent the first note of the bar. 



Exercise No. 58. — Sixths^ Thirds, and Seconds. 







ft 



(t 



ffTfti^-^J^ 



m 




t 



JTrTr J^ 




yt r J j~1 3 



■^ 




\V 
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^^ 



sf 



E 




The only point in this Exercise, except the intervals, &c., requiring attention 
is the time, which is common, consisting of four beats in a bar. 

The following Exercises on the intervals, adapted to words, may now be 
sung, being previously read — (1) by the letters, if necessary; (2) by the 
intervals, distinguishing between the migor and minor thirds where they 
occur ; (3) by the solfeggio, and (4) by the time. The positions of the notes 
in the scale may likewise be read : — 



MxercUe No. 59. — Fourths. 




a 



3 



VlJ ^ 



X 



P3 




When wis - - - dom en - ter - eth in - - to - - thine 




Eg=c=gfaqi 



heart, and know -ledge is plea-sant un - to - - thy 




=5 



3 



<ynr \ 



5 



soul. 



dis - • - ere - - don shall 



pre - - - serve 
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-&- 



thee, 



^^^ 



un - 



der - - stand-ing Hhall keep 



thee, 




an 



der - - stand-ing shall keep 



thee. 



The two quavers in the third har being equal to one crotchet, should be 
sung in the same time, and consequently to one beat, as explained in 
Exercise No. 33, page 79. In the interval of the fourth, the form of it most 
difficalt to be sung, at least by beginners, is when it occurs between the 
subdominant and the sensible, or between the sensible and the subdominant. 
This interval, which is called by some musicians the major fourth, by others 
the augmented fourth, and by others the superfluous fourth, occurs twice in 
the foregoing Exercise, and is marked by an asterisk, that the attention of the 
class may be especially directed to it. 

The preceding Exercise may next be sung in the Scale of D n 




When wis - - - dom en - ter - eth in - - to 



thine 




heart, and know-ledge is plea-sant un - - to 



thy 




soul, 



dis - - ere - tion shall 



pre - - serve 




thee, 



an 



der -stand-ing shall keep 



\]cl«i^^ 
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un - - - • der - stand-ing shall keep - 



thee. 



In compariBg the two Exercises it will be found that, though in the latter 
the notes are written a second higher than in the former, the intervals per- 
fectly correspond, and the solfeggio is identical in both. In reading it by the 
letters, and also by the inteirals, the naturals may be simply read by the 
letters, provided due care be observed to read the sharps, — ^for instance, 

D, D, a, F J, &c. 

Note, — The change of a tune from one key or scale to another, such as 
in the preceding instance, is termed Transposition; and a tune so 
changed is said to be transposed. The preceding Exercise has, for 

instance, been transposed from the Scale of C Q to the Scale of D Q 

The following Exercise on the fifth and sixth is adapted to the subjoined 
words, extracted from the Manchester Daily Examiner and Times of 26th 
November, 1858 : — 



Exercise No. 60. — Sixths and Fifths. 




What if each lit - - tie rain should say, - 




^ 



i 



g 



So 



^ 



small a thing as 



^e^ 



Can 




ne'er re - - -fresh the thirs-ty 



plain, - 



:?t 




3 



tsur - ' ry 



in the 



sky;— 
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What if each shining heam of noon 

Should in its foantain Rtay, 
BecaoM its feehle light alone 

Could not create a day ; — 

Doth not each rain-drop help to form 

The cool refreshing shower, 
And eveiy ray of light to warm 

And heautify some flower ? 

Note. — As an exercise in transposition, the pupils may he required to 

transpose the previous Exercise into the key of C □ 

The points to he attended to are— (1) The Time ; heing written in two-four 

(V\ time, this time signature indicates that there are two crotchets in the 

bfl^—the lower figure in the time signature (4) denoting that the time 
measure* is hy crotchets, and the upper figure (3) indicating the numher 
there are in a har. This kind of time has ordinarily only two beats, the first 
down and the second tip. (2) The quaver on the first syllable in the word 
"UtUe** in the third bar. In singing this it simply requires that the quaver 
should be sung short enough, and that the pointed crotchet should be held 
till the bar is completed. In other words, sing the word ** little " much as you 
would speak it, only holding the note on the second syllable so as to make up 
the time of the bar, and beginning the word *^rain" coincidently with the 
down stroke of the next bar. If the two notes were of equal length, viz., 
both crotchets, it would change the quantities of the syllables, and make the 
pronunciation of the word something approaching to leetle. The same 
remarks apply to the word " tarry " in the last bar but two. In the last two 
verses these notes should be of equal length, except the word *^ rain-drop,** 
which requires the shortening of the first note as in the word "little." (3) 
The Tie or Bind, as it is termed, which connects the crotchet to the minim on 
the word plain. A tie or bind differs from a slur, in that the former unites 
two notes of the same pitch, whilst the latter connects notes of different 
pitches. 

The intervals in the following Exercise should also be well practised (see 
page 50) : — 

Exercise No. 61. — On the Dominant, Subdominant, Mediant, and Suhmediant. 




•n 




fa la sol fa &o. 



fa fa la fa (fee. 




fa sol <fec. 



fa la &e. 



• See page 105. 
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Exercise No. 63. — Same toith Words, 




Hal - - - le lu - - jah ! ;/; 




f 



#— ei 



«>»■ 



zii 



^^ 



F=et: 



zi 



zz 



x± 



Hal - le lu- 



jab! 



••/• 



•A 




3 



A^ 



^p3 



5 



^ 



^l 



I «> 



-e"- 



T3^ 



•'/•• 



••/•• 



5ffi 



t=t2t 



^ 



^l 



zi 



zi 



«r 



^E 



ZZ 



Hal-le - - lu- -jah! :/; 



CT^ 



'/•• 




'-rd-^ 



^ 



3 



22[ 



3 



22 



3 



a: 



-©" 



I 



Hal - J# - - lu - . jah ! :/: 



A - - • men. 
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The sabjoined Exercises in two parts may now be sung; — 

Exercise No. 03. — In two parts, in the Scale of cH 




fa meemee fa la sol fa la sol la 




sol fa sol la fa sol 



fa la sol mee fa fa mee fa 




la mee la sol la sol fa sol fa la fa sol fa 



The pitch of this Exercise will of course be taken from the C fork, dropping 
from Fa (C) to Sol (G), the first note of the Exercise. (See page 61.) It is 
recommended that the whole class should first sing the two parts separately, 
in unison, ere singing them together in harmony. Then, having divided the 
class into two portions, equal as near as may be in numbers, strength of voice, 
and proficiency, both portions may sound G (Sol) on which the Exercise 
begins (both parts commencing in unison, that is, on the same note), pre- 
paratory to singing the exercise, holding it firmly as long as the Teacher may 
require them to do so. 

As the exercise begins on the last beat in the bar, and as it is important 
the class should be accustomed from the first to commence with precision and 
promptness, it is recommended that the Teacher beat the three preceding 
beats in the bar, the class beginning on the fourth, as if the music had been 
written, thus — 

12 3 4 




£iz=E=Ezz£ 



t 



It is scarcely necessary to add, that the four crotchets in the second part 
(2nd bar) are to be sung in the same time as the semibreve in the first part. 
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The same Exercise in the Scale o/Dj^ 




arTIFTr 



fa meemee fa la sol fa la sol fa 



I J J j"rrj| J Jf"^ ^ 



sol fa sol la fa sol 



fa la sol mee fa fa mee fa 




irfip: 



< ■ *• 



» 



^ 



m 



^:i 



«r 



fip 



m 



fa la sol 



la sol fa 



sol fa mee fa fa mee fa 




la mee la 



sol la sol fa sol fa la fa sol fa la 



The remarks on Exercise No. 02 being in all essential respects applicable 
to the Exercise here transposed, need not be repeated; the student is therefore 
simply referred to them. For the pitch of this Exercise when transposed, 

find the pitch of the Scale of D (jT, as directed (page 103), and then drop to the 

dominant, as explained in the remarks appended to the same exercise in the 
Scale of C. 



Exercise No. 64. 



Slow and full. 



With spirit. 




^lai^ 



E 



-:— ©• 



■& 



J± 



Praise ye the Lord, 



Praise, O ye ser - vants 
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33: 
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xs 
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Bless . • . - ed 



be- 



the > 



name - - 



5S 



S 
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w/ 
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■*—• . 



■Qp 



32 



^ 



32: 



-©■ 



32: 



^:z. 



z* 



of ' the Lord, - 



from this time ' forth 



:/: 




r-r-^ 



u\ O U 



izzel 




.4 ^ c^^ Q 



\% 
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is: 



^ 



52: 
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••/•• 



from 
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SI 



<> u 



X2: 



SE 



■o- 



o o 



^ 



■©■ 



i2aUeii. 



^-T5 



s 



S3=S 



•^;. 



SE 



SI 



■©- 



SI 



this 



time 



forth 



for ev - - er - - more. 



■"^ 



.^^ 



3 



T2L 



i.bNi 



^ei 



^ 



XT 



C?2 







^of«. — The time signature 1]^ with the perpendicular stroke differs 

from the ^^ without the stroke, mainly hy the former being usually 

sung about twice as quick, and beat one beat up and one down. The sign 
.•/; indicates that the words have to be repeated. 

Here follows the same exercise transposed into the Scale of D H 



SUm andfulL 




/CN 



With spirit. 



B^ 



j±n± 
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* • " 



Praise ye the Lord, 



Praise, O ye 




E 
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^l 



EC 



<h J J J I- 
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ser • Tants of the Lord, Praise 
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^^ 
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name of the Lord, praise 



the 



name 



fc-^ 



^ 
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u u 
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of the Lord. Bless- 



ed - 




e^— e^ 



££ 
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name - - of the Lord, 
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from 
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el-T 



lU 





Rtlllm 




[ ^^^e nse bf ft^e ^^ . jt j^ft^g be^n now explfiiired, an illngtration of its 

application in wnat is called Partial JdodUlation* may now be introduced. It 
is not nnfrequent for a tune to modulate into the scale of the dominant; at 
other times, thougH less frequently, a tune modulates inCo.the relative minor. 
" St. Ann's," which may be sung to any common metre hymn, ftimishes an 
instance of the former modulation : — 






"* By~ Modii!la±ion iiilnij^ic'is signified a change of scale; and Partial 
Mbdafation, a partud or temporary change of scale. 
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la fee 



mee fa la &q. 




3 



S^^ 




Z2 



^ 



The partial modulation takes place on the last note of the har previous to the 
second double bar, and is produced by the introduction of the sharp before 
the Bobdominant (F). In the Scale of G the syllable Fa is sung to F ; but in 
this instance, where the F is sharpened, Fa is changed to Fee, as may be seen 
by reference to the solmization. If this air were transposed into D, the new 
sharp would be on G, as may be seen below : — 




^^ 



■e* 



:^PP; 



3 



"CT 



Z± 



TL 



sol la la 



sol fa 



fa mee fa 



sol 




■& 



zxr 



^ 



iiie' 



12 



^ 



^ 



+ 



5:? 



fa sol la fee sol 



mee fa &c. 




«r 



^ 



Q 



2i 



S 



■et 



^ 



+ 



An instance of partial modulation into the relative minor is supplied in 
" Gloucester" tune, which may be sung to any long metre hymn. 




gt Zl ^ I ff 



fa mee la 



sol <Src. 
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^Vp|^-f T ' "1 



r\ 



m 



la 



*=3 



§ 








iJ iJ^ 



l^tiE 



la sol fa mee la la 



see mee 

Da Capo,* 



33 



^ 



^ 



M 



3 



3 



sc 



fa &c. 

The modulation into the minor is effected hy shaipening the dominant (G), 
in which case the Sol is changed into See^ 

This Lesson may close with an exercise or two in the Minor. 



Exercise No. 65. — Thirds and Seconds (Minor). 



ifej=p -i-i^U-J =J=i§ 




la fa mee la see la mee see mee sol fa mee 

The preceding phrase in the Major. 



f=^ 7Trr7T7Tr"r tjl 



la mee fa la fa la sol fa mee fa sol mee 




sol fa la sol fa sol la fa mee sol fa mee 



• For the meaning of Da Capo, and the use of the pause over the double 
dsr, seepage 87, 
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Minor. 




fTT-f-|ri=^ 



XX 



la fa mee la mee fa sol inee see la mee see 



la 



The only point in this Exercise that requires remark is, that hoth the G's 
ui the second har, as well as those in the last but one, are sharp, although 
the sharp in each case is placed before the former of the two only. The 
sharp influencing the note on which it is placed whenever it occurs in the bar, 
(Seepage 101.) need not be repeated. This explains their being sol-faed by 

See, To obtain the pitch, A |}, strike C, calling it, of course, fa, and dropping 

a third to la, as follows : — 



t^ 




££ 



or 



fa la 




SI 



■©■ 



XZ 
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32 



fa mee la fa la 



The following Exercises are also of great importance in the Minor Scale, 
and demand especial attention : — 



la la la /a la la la la fa la la la fa la la fa la la &o. 

In the preceding Lesson it was explained that the relative minor of a scale 
is a third lower than the m%jor; the minor of two sharps will, consequently, 

be on the key of 6 12 

Diatonic Minor Scale ofBH,or Two Sharps. 




la mee fa sol la fa sol la la sol fa la 




sol fa mee la 



la fa la la fa la la fa 
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3« 



w ; J r 



3 



3 



« > 



^p 



la la fa la la fa la la la la la fa 



t; 



m 



, i», 



t 



i g <> 



■©- 



la fa la la 



fa mee 



la 



The pitch of B □ Minor is obtained from D H Major, thus — 

Sound of Fork, 
f 




■©■ 



-& 



-&- 



or 



fa sol 




-&- 



III 



■O- 



-e- 



■©■ 



fa la (or) fa mee la fa la 



To familiarize the class with reading music in the Minor Scale, the fore- 
going Exercise in A |j Minor (No. 65) is transposed into the Scale of B |j 
Minor. 




g^^ 




.|_|JL 



r M r :i r 



zt 



la fa mee la see la mee see mee sol fa mee 




E 



t 



t 



t 




^4 



la mee fa la fa la sol fa mee fa sol mee 




sol fa la sol fa sol la fa mee sol fa mee 




la ftk mee la mee fa sol mee see la mee see la 
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Note, — ^Although the previous Exercise is stated to consist of seconds 
and thirds (Minor), it is not to be understood that idl the thirds, &c. in 
this scale are minor, or that there are ordinarily more minor intervals 
than in the Mt^or Scale ; the peculiar character of the minor mode arises 
entirely from the minor tonic being the submediant of the major. 



Exercise No. 66. 



In two Parte ; one of the Parts ehiefty "holding on the Tonic or Dominant, 




If 




rich, - be just, - Be gen' - rous if you 



A 



^ 



V J i ' J - UU 3 




S3=S 



33 



X3 




may; If rich, be 




just, Be gen* -rous if you 



^ 



^ 



^5 



3 




r rrMrrr^ 



may. If poor, - con - - tent - - ed, 



If un - hap-py. 



M 



-& 



^^ 



^ 



X"^ 
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pray, If poor, con - tent - ed If un-hap-py, pray. 




Exercise No. 67. 



fa fa mee la sol la mee fa mee fa 




E 



^a^ 



^CB. 



^ 



The ftow-er that smiles to- - -day, To- 




e 






Jt 



sS 



la la sol fa la sol la fa la sol la 



sol sol sol la fa mee fa sol sol la mee fa 




i 



rr.iir/rrTTT?]^ 



E 



-mor-row dies; All that we wish to stay, 




i 



ZJ 



^T^ 



12 



mee sol sol sol la sol la fa fa la 
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pia. RaUen. 
la - - sol 



^=^ 



ppta. 
mee 



fa 



zz 



TTTr^ :; 



Tempta, and then flies, Tempts, and then flies. 

pia. RaUen. ppia. 



»-^-H 



TT 



-€^ 



3 



Z2 



I 



fa 



la 



sol - fa la 



it 



Note.—'Ppiaf the abbreviation of the Italian word pianUsimo, means 
very soft." 



Exercise No. 68. — From the German. 



sol fa sol - la sol 



fa sol 




How sweet 'tis to play - - In the green flelds in 




fa la 



la sol 



pta. 
sol fa 




May, - Be - - - neath the tall trees, 




Be 
pia. 



fa la - sol fa 



j J J ' j. 



mee 



la sol 
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sol la fa sol la fa 




mee 



sol mee fa sol 




la fa sol la fa sol la 



la fa sol 




fa 



sol la sol fa 



sol 



fa 




-r ti^ rzt 



feel the fresh hreeze, And feel the fresh breeze. 
mf pia. 




How pleasant to look 
In the murmuring brooks 

And hear its soft sound ; 
How happy are we ; 
How nimble and free 

We run o'er the ground. 
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Now gone is the light, 
Quickly comes the dark night, 

And still is the vale ; 
Well go to our rest,. 
Nor wake till redbreast 

Benews his sweet tale. 

NoU, — The term Cres, which occurs over the la in the middle line, is 
the contraction of crescendo^ an Italian word, meaning that the strain 
which followB is to be gradually increased in loudness. Mf (mexzcforU) 
means of a medium loudness. 



Exercise No. 69. — Minor,* 



fa fa 



mee la 




fa mee la see 



la 



nd lay - - me - - low, 



Lord, and lay 




la la 



sol fa 



^ 



X3" 



la sol fa mee fa 




la 



sol fa 



sol fa 



s 



mee 



er— g 



Slay my 



con - - fi 



dence and 



pride; 



^3 



3 



■Q 



fa 



'^ 



m 



id: 



mee la 



see 



la 



f: 



see 



• The signature of two sharps may indicate either the Scale of D ql Mijor 

or B h| Minor. Anyone familiar with the m^jor and minor modes would 

detect at a glance in which mode a piece of music was written. Novitiates 
may, as a general rule, refer to the last note of the treble. In this Exercise 

it is B Q ; it may therefore be concluded that it is in the relative minor of 

two sharps. 
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la see mee la 



fa mee sol fa 



fa la sol 




What - is 



mine 



but - 



sin 



and 




la see mee la sol fa mee la 

What is mine but <fec. 




Let me learn that fallen man, — 

Laden with infirmity, — 
Nothing is, and nothing can ; 

Life and power are all of Thee. 

How should strength to man belong ?- 
Man, the creature of an hour ! 

Weak I am — ^yet am I strong, — 
Strong in Thy almighty power. 

He who lives to Thee alone, — 
Lives ! — and all are dead beside 1 

Other source than Thee is none, 
Whence our life can be supplied. 

Exercise No. 70. 
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Si=a 



m 



ai33 



^s 



peo - - - - pie, the 



Sf=SC 



m 



peo 



pie 



of - - . His 



m 




°\ M - \-AJ 



23 



» I 



■O 



pas - - tore, 



and 



the sheep, 



the 



ni FW ^ 




d * P^ m J J 



J± 



^ 



sheep of His 



hand. 



^^f 



^ 



^ r q n ^ 'rt 



In this Exercise the first strain is in the minor, and the second in the 
megor mode. 

Note. — This Lesson, which is of unusual length, may in practice be 
divided into several. (See page 63.) The Teacher will use his own dis- 
cretion in determining whether to practise the class in the whole of the 
Exercises, or only the more simple of them, and return to the more 
difficult at a future time. As knowledge can only be impressed on youth 
by " line upon line, and precept upon precept," great advantage will result 
by occasionally returning to former Lessons, and sometimes, possifai^, to 
the first. Whenever young persons become confused in the multiplicity 
of new facts, the Writer would strongly recommend this course. 
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Copy Heads. — ^No. 6. 



1 . C |l is called the Natural ScsJe; others Artificial. 

2. The sign h is called a Natural, and C |^ C NaturaL 

3. Artificial Scales are formed by Sharps or Flats. 

4. A Sharp jt raises a note a semitone. 

5. A Flat \f depresses or lowers it a semitone. 

6. A Natural h restores it to its natural pitch. 

7. The Scale of D jj requires two sharps, viz., on F and C. 

8. The notes are— 1 D tf, 2 E tf, 3 F J, 4 G tf, 5 A tf, 6 B |j. 
7 C jt, 8 D |2; the scale thus begins and ends with D. (Two lines,) 

9. The semitones are — ^F Jt to G h| and C jt to D H, yiz., 3rd and 

4th, and 7th and 8th. (Two lines,) 

10. Without sharps they would be 2nd and 3rd, and 6th and 7th. 

11. To avoid repeating the sharps before every F and G, they are put 
after the cleff, and csdled the Signature. (Two lines.) 

12. Put in the signature, they sharpen every F and C that follow. 

13. D [l to F jt, two tones, or a migor third ; F tt to G |3, semitone ; 

G [j to C tt, three tones ; and C jj| to D |l, semitone. {Two lines.) 

14. Sharps, when not in the signature, are Accidental, and only affect 
the notes in tlie bar they occur in. (Two lines.) 

15. In the Scale of I) H, D is the Tonic, £ Supertonic, &q. 

16. Its Solfeggio, D fa, £ sol, F ;|j; la, G fa, A sol, &c. 

17. To obtain the pitch of D □ strike C H (Fa), rise a whole tone to 

D b (sol), and then call it (D) Fa. (Two lines.) 

18. Three Crotchets in a bar is called Triple Time. 

19. Its time signature is 2> and called Three-four Time. 

20. Triple Time includes any number of equal notes in a bar divisible 
by three. (Two lines,) 

21. Common Time Signatures are CT or Cn and . • CT and ift 

represent four crotchets; ^, two crotchets. (Two lines,) 

22. Two or four equal notes in a bar is Common Time. 

23. Hve, or Quintuple Time, is seldom used. 



J J or 4 
sposed when wnttei 



24. Two Quavers m or ^ ^ equal one crotchet. 

25. A tune is transposed when written in a new scale. 

26. Exercises are to be read — 1, by Letters; 2, by Intervals; 3, by 
Solfeggio ; and 4, by Time. (Two lines,) 

27. Partial Modidation is the temporaiy change of a tune into the Scale 
fii Dominant, or the Minor. (Two lines.) 

28. Fa, when sharpened, becomes Fee, and Sol, See. 

29. The Scale of the Relative of two Sharps is B ti- 
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Questions to the Sixth Lesson. 

1. Write the Scale of C □, marking where the semitones occur.* 

2. Between what notes, in their natural order, are the semitones 
i nyariably found ? 

3. Write an ascending series of eight notes, beginning on D, and 
mark where the semitones occur, explaining where they should occur. 

4. Give the Bule for forming the Major Scale. 

5. Give the names and explain the uses of the following signs : — 

6. Which of these three signs is required in forming the Scale of 
dH; Major? 

7. How many Sharps are required to form the Miyor Scale of D h 
and before which notes should they be placed ? 

8. By what other name is the Scfde of D □ sometimes designated ? 

9. Analyse the Scale of D □ 

10. By what mode is the necessity of repeating the Sharps or Flats 
before every note requiring to be sharpened or flattened obviated ? 

11. What name is given to Sharps and Flats so placed? 

12. What is the dilSTerence between Sharps and Flats placed in the 
signature and what are styled "Accidental" Flats and Sharps? and what 
is the power of each respectively ? 

13. Which is the Tonic, Supertonic, &c. in the Scala of D b 

14. How do you obtain the pitch of D □ from the C fork ? 

15. Explain the distinction between Triple and Common Time. 

16. Give the Time Signature representing three crotchets, four 
crotchets, and two crotchets in a bar. 

17. When time is represented by figures, what do the figures speci- 
fically imply ? 

18. What is the difference between the time indicated by the following 



two Signatures : — C. and fj. 



19. What kind of time is there which is seldom used ? 

20. How may Triple Time of three crotchets be beat? 

21. How should the Exercises be read ? 

22. What is meant by transposing a tune ? 

23. What is Partial Modulation ? and into what Scales do tunes most 
frequently modulate ? 

24. How is Partial Modulation into the Scale of the Dominant and into 
the Relative Minor effected ? 

25. When Fa is sharpened what is it changed into? and into what Sol 
when it is sharpened ? 

26. What is the Relative Minor of D tf 

27. How do you obtain the pitch of B H Minor ? 

* Either a book, or slate with the stave scratched in, may be used. 

U 
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SEVENTH LESSON. 



The Various Scales, Major and Minora and their Formation (continued). 

Note. — ^In explaining the remaining scales, the reader is reminded that 
the order in which it is proposed to proceed with them is that of the 
notes of the Natural Scide. It may be added, that the object of this 
Lesson is to give a general yiew of the scales and their formation, without 
supplying Exercises to them ; these will be added as opportunity offers. 

The Scales of C jj and D H have already been explained ; the neit in the 

order it is proposed to follow is therefore that of E a. Writing down the 
series of eight notes, beginning on E — 

12 3 46678 

ZS2Z 




-& ^-i— 



•&■ 



5S 



■©- 



the Teacher may explain that, as the semitones occur in the natural order of 
notes between £ and F, and B and C, in the preceding series, they come 
between the Ist and 2nd instead of the 3rd and 4th, and the. 5th and 6th 
instead of the 7th and 8th. Or the pupils may be required to point out these 

facts. Then, proceeding to the formation of the series into the Scale of E h| 
M^jor, — from E |2 to FQ is a semitone; but a whole tone being required, 

it will be necessary to sharpen the F, and the interval from E |3 to F tt will 

then be a whole tone. But the F having, by the sharp, been removed a semi- 
tone further from E, and consequently a semitone nearer to G-, the interval 
between F and G has, as explained in the previous Lesson,* been converted 
from a whole tone to a semitone, and a sharp will consequently have to be 
placed before the O ; and the O being thereby removed so as to make the 

interval of a whole tone from the F jt, the second whole tone, and also the 

m%jor third, are obtained; and the intervals stand — from E |3 to F tt a whole 

tone, from ^ it to G jt a whole tone, and from G jt to A Hi a semitone; the 

iL before G having performed the double use of completing the second whole 
tone and raising the first semitone to its proper place, viz., between the 3rd 
and 4th of the scale. Next, from A |2 to B h* a whole tone, but from B H 

to C h| is a semitone; a whole tone, however, being necessary) the shaip 
comes into requisition to form the second of the series of three whole tones ; 
but from C jt to D h|, by the sharpening of the C, is converted into a semi- 
tone; and since a third whole tone is required, the D will also have to be 
sharpened, by which not only is this effected, but the second semitone also 



« See page 100. 
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fonned between the 7th and 8th. The scale, iHiich leqnires for its formation 
fimr sharps, viz., F, G, C. and D, and is on that account called the Scale of 
Fo«r Shttps, now stands thos — 




or-i 




NoU, — In placing these sharps in the signature, they are not to stand 
as they occur in the scale, bat the first two stand in the order in which 

they were placed in the Scale of D ; G jt the third, and then D jt. The 

reason of this will appear shortly. 
The following, therefore, is the new scale, with its signature, solfeggio, ^o. : 




p 
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H 






GO 



9 



9 



O 
Si 



I 

I 

o 
Q 



a 

Si 







pi 
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S3: 
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s: 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


6 


fa 


sol 


la 


fa 


sol 


la 


mee 


fa 



The tonic of the relative minor being on the submediant of the mi^or, or a 
minor third below its tonic, the diatonic minor scale of four sharps is jt 
Minor — 
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S£ 



53: 



la 



"cr- 

mee 



fa 



sol 



la 



«A 



BOI 



la 



In the formation of the Scale of F jj a new element is found, as will 
appear from analysing the following series of eight notes, beginning at F :-<^ 



1^ 
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EI 
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^;=e--^:T-^ 



6 7 8 

The dass may be required to point out where the semitones occur in this 
series, viz., between the 4th and 5th, instead of the 2nd and drd; and also 

between the 7th and 8th. Then proceeding to form the scale, — ^from F □ 

to G □ and from G □ to A a are each respectively a whole tone. The first 

migor third therefore occurs naturtdly; but there is also a whole tone 

between A u and B □, whereas a semitone is required. In the two previous 

cases the deficiency has arisen from some of the intervals being too smalls but 
here it consists in the interval being too large; a defect not to be remedied by 
a shsuip, as the effect of a sharp would be to make the interval still larger. 
In this case, therefore, a jlat instead of a sharp must be employed ; which, 
being placed before the B, lowers that note half a tone, and thus contracts 
the interval between A and B from a tone to a semitone. The series now 

stands, — from F H to G jj a whole tone, from G |3 to A □ a whole tone, 

from A |j to B P a semitone. The P having removed the B a semi- 
tone nearer to A and further from C, has not only supplied the semitone 
where required, but the interval from B p to C a being a whole tone, it has 
also furnished the first of the three whole tones which are required to follow. 
From C Ij to D |j and from D jj to E jj are also whole tones, making up the 

required number; whilst from E □ to F □ being, in the natural order in 
which they occur, a semitone, the scale is completed — 

13345678 




n 



■O- 



SI 



^9^=^- 



•&• 



zxs: 



Being formed by the aid of one fiat, it is called the Scale of One Flat. With 
the flat placed in the signature, the solfeggio, <&c., the scale stands — 
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fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



Ul 



The reladTe diatonic minor — 




:^=d: 
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^=Q: 
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la mee fa sol la fa 8ol la 

The next Scale is that of G Q. Taking the series of eight notes from G — 
12345678 
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and pursuing the same course, — from G Q to A n is a whole tone, and from 
A Q to B H a whole tone, thus completing the m%jor third in the natural 
ordor of the notes. From B Q to C Q furnishes the first semitone next 
required. From C n to D □ and from D [j to E [j again supply two of 

the next three whole tones demanded ; from ^ |3 to F jj being, however, only 

a semitone, the third full tone must be formed by sharpening the F. This 
will both supply the third whole tone and the second semitone. The scale, 
which is formed by the aid of one sharp (on F), and is therefore called the 
Scale of One Sharp, will stand — 

12 3 45678 
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With the signature, solfeggio, &c, — 
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5 
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7 
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fa 


sol-- 


la 


fa - 


sol 


la 


mee 


fa 
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and the relative diatoDio minor — 



=ftt 



^i^^ 




-&- 



EI 



•&- 



s: 



■o- 



la mee fa sol la fa sol la 

To form the Scale of A jj, — from A [j to B |l a whole tone, from B [j 
to C [j a semitone, whence to furnish the second whole tone the C mast be 
sharpened ; this also completes the major third. From C jl to D □ gives, 

moreover, the required semitone. From D [j to E □ likewise supplies the 

first of the three whole tones next demanded ; to obtain the second, however, 
the F must be sharpened ; but this making the interval to G a semitone, the G 
must also be sharpened to give the third whole tone of the series, and this, 
by making at the same time the interval between G and A a semitone, com- 
pletes the scale, which, being formed by the employment of three sharps — one 
on C, one on F, and another on G, — ^is called the Scale of Three Sharps, 
and stands as follows :-^ 
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With the signature, solfeggio, <fec., the sharps being placed in the order of the 
first three in the signature of four sharps — 
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I I I I 1 1 

^ GQ P CQ CO n 



P ^ '^ ^ 
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fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



The relative diatonic minor — 
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la mee fa sol la fa sol * la 
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The Scale of B |l is formed, — from B K to G K being a semitone, a sharp- 
will be reqaired on C, which will make the next intenral, from C jt to D |j 
a semitone, and render it necessary to sharpen the D. By this second sharp 
both the migor third and the first semitone are completed. To form the 
three whole tones which next follow, — from E [j to F |j being a semitone, a 

sharp is required on F ; the interval between F JJl and G h being also a semi- 
tone, the G requires to be sharpeoed ; and in like manner, the interval to A 
being made a semitone, a sharp is also reqaired on that note, whereby the- 
three whole tones, and likewise the second semitone, are completed, and the 
scale, which is formed hjfive sharps — on C, D, F, G, and A, — stands— 
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With the signature (the first four sharps of which stand in the same order as 
in the signature of four sharps, viz., F, C, G, D, and the fifth on A), sol- 
feggio, &c. — 
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The relative diatonic minor — 
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la 
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mee fa 



The relative minor in this instance has, for the sake of keeping the scale 
within the stave, and thus as a mere matter of convenience, been commenced 



iU 



ts sixth higher instead of a third lower than the major. It hardly need be 
explained that the two are virtually identical, viz., the submediant, — the third, 
when inverted, as already pointed ont,* becoming the sixth. 

Note, — The progression of the preceding scales, in the order of the 
sharps by which they are formed, is as follows : — 



Natural Scale, 




Mcyor. 



Minor. 



s: 



SI 



Scale of One Sharp, 



■©■ 



■©- 



Scale of Two Sharps, 




■&- 



^ 



Scale of Three Sharps, n 



Stsale of Four Sharps, 




Scale of Five Sharps, 



In examining them it will be found that each new scale is a fifth 
higher or fourth lower than the preceding, the fifth by inversion becoming 
a fourth. Thus the Scale of One Sharp (G) is a fifth higher or a fourth 
lower than the Natural Scale (C). So the Scale of Two Sharps (D) is. a 
fifth higher or fourth lower than that of one sharp (G), &c. The sharps 
themselves also proceed in the same order. The first is on F, the second 
on C, a fourth lower ; the third is on G, which is a fifth higher than 



* See pages 90 and 91. 
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C, &oI This explains the order of the sharps in the TarionB signatures ; 
and it is strongly recommended that this order be committed to memory, 
as follows : — Ist sharp F, 2nd C, 3rd G, 4th D, 5th A ; and by the same 
role the 6th sharp will be on E, and the 7th on B. By examination it 
will be ftirther seen that each additional sharp is the sensible to the new 
key represented by the signature where it so occurs ; consequently, the 
signature of six sharps, tlie last sharp being on E, represents the Migor 

Scale of F ji and the Minor of D jl ; and the signature of seven sharps, 
the last sharp in this case being on B, represents the Mcyor Scale of G ]L 

and Minor of A ji. Scales beyond this require double sharps. In writing 

the signature the pupil must be careful to observe the order previously 
explained ; in the Scale of Six Sharps, for instance, the first sharp must 
be F, the second C, the third G, the fourth D, the fifth A, the sixth £ ; 
and in forming that of seven sharps he must proceed in the same order, 
adding the seventh on B. 



Seale of Six Sharps, 




ij 



Mtyor. 



Minor. 



,i» 



w 



t 



:s2: 



D" 



m 



Scale of Seven Sharps, n 




SI 



331 



Another peculiarity worth remarking is, that in the order of the scales 
formed by sharps, every scale a whole tone higher than another requires 

two additional sharps for its formation. I> □ ft whole tone higher than 
the Natural Scale C □, consequently requires two sharps ; E □ a whole 
tone higher, /owr; and F |jt a whole tone higher, six sharps; then G □ 
requires one sharp, Aha whole tone higher requires three, B hjlve, And 
C tt seven. 

The Teacher may next proceed to the scales formed by flats, and in doing 
so it is recommended to take the notes in their descending order. All the 
scales of the natural notes having been formed, he will consequentiy have to 

commence on B t>. The series — 



^ 



12345678 



^ 




o o 



s: 



■&■ 



ss 



©- 



•^ b-o- 



X'Sj 
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shews the semitones to oocar between the 4th and 5th and 7th and 8th. To 
form the series into the Scale of B |? , — from B () to G |3— the flat on B 

having made the interval larger, — a whole tone, from C jl to D jj a whole 

tone, completing the migor third. From D h] to E H] being a whole tone, and 
a semitone being required, it will be necessary to flatten the E, which at the 
time it famishes the first semitone where required, furnishes also the first of 
the three whole tones which should follow it, — the interval between E and F, 
which naturally is a semitone, having, by the flattening of the former note, 

become a w hole tone. From F n to G"^ and from G □ to A jj being whole 
tones, require no change, as is also the case with the interval between A H 

and B |2 , the flattening of the B having narrowed it into a semitone. The 

scale, which is formed by two flats, one on E and the other on B (the flat on 
the replicate of course is not to be reckoned), now stands — 




and with the signature, solfeggio, &g.- 



•^^ 

? 



1 



I ^ I I ^ i I 

ejIS oil? 2 



o d »S d o d S3 




^ 



X2: 



X3 & 



KE 



O" 


-t^ 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


fa 


sol 


la 


fa 


sol 


la 


mee 


fa 



The relative diatonic minor — 




la mee fa sol la fa % sol la 
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The next soale in saocession is that of A |7 . In the series of the eight 
notes, beginning with AfJ — 

19345678 




bo Q — ^ 



:Qi=a-g-iI 



there is a peonliaritj the pnpil has not met with before. As from A q| to B n 

is a whole tone, from A\f to B K is a tone and a half, a flat will therefore be 
required on B to rednce the interval to a whole tone. From the B, now 
flattened, to C |2 is a whole tone, thns completing the m^jor third. As from 

C Ij to D |} is a whole tone, the latter note will require to be flattened to 

form the first semitone. From D () tu E n being a tone and a half, a flat 
will be necessary on E to give the first of the three whole tones next required. 
From E I? to F |l forms the second, and from F b to G □ the third ; whilst 

from G H to A P (the replicate) being a semitone, the scale is completed by 

the aid of four flats, viz., A P , B j^ , D |7 , and E [?, as below : — 




With the signature, solfeggio, &c, — 




us 

The relatiye diatonio minor — 




s: 



■&■ 



^^;=e— o— ^ 



la mee fa sol la fa sol la 

The Scale of G j^ which follows, as may he seen from analysing the fol- 
lowing series, — 

.. ^ o ^^ -^ 




jE 



"&• 



6 7 8 

will require a flat on A, B, C, D, and E, which, with the one of G, makes six 
flats, as may he seen helow — 



1 ,3 ..u b^jiii^::^ 




With the signature, solfeggio, &c., — 



o 



s 




I ^1 S '^ A i 
•§ I I I -S a ••§ .s 

o ^ 



^ \h. h ,s o < ^ 



^ 



■©■ 



321 



©■ 



s: 



12 34 5678 

fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



The relative diatonic minor — 




la mee fa sol la fa sol la 
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The Scale of F [^ woald require double flats, and is therefore left for the 
present. To proceed to the Scale of £ t> — 




•©■ 



jzozr 



I 



bo ^^ 



■©■ 



©■ 



6 7 8 

by analysis it will be found to require the flattening of three notes — E, A, 
and B — ^to form the scale, and with the signature, solfeggio, «frc., will stand 
thus — 

-S a ^ i 

c8 



•i I I 3 I I •§ =3. 



ii ====111====, — rr— 5 =g 



P b ^ o — Q "^ 



^ 



SI 



■©■ 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


fa 


sol 


la 


fa 


sol 


la 


mee 


fa 



The relatiye diatonic minor — 




»=F= , ===^ — o— ^ 



X3: 



q: 



-T3 ^■" 

a mee fa sol la fa sol la 

The Scale of D p requires five notes to be flattened, viz., D, £, G, A, and B ; 
and with the signature, solfeggio, <fec., as below — 

'3 ^ -I I ;i o -S 

-^ 3 o 3 S 'A » 

o 5S .S3 .2 "^ fl -r^ «i-i 




■© 



s: 



■&■ 



o — ^ 

13845678 
fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



•&- 
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The relatiye diatoDio minor — 




m 



s 



^ 



■&■ 



la mee 



fa 



-&' 



sol 



33: 



53: 



la fa sol 



la 



The Scale of P requires a flat on every note, consequently, seven flats in 
the order below— 




fa sol la fa 



The relative diatonic minor — 




^ 



a: 



■&- 



X7L 



nry-rr-o- 



la mee ib sol la fa sol la 

Note. — The scales taken in the order of the flats are, therefore — 

Major. Minor. 



Natural Scale, 




-tJ 



Scale of One Flat, 




s: 



x> 



Scale of Two Flats, 




•e- 



•&' 
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Scale of Three Flats, " / nP b " 



Scale of Fonr Flats, 



Scale of Five Flats, 



■©- 




s: 



Scale of Six Flats, 




Scale of Seyen Flats, ^ 



The scales of the sharps, it was explained, progressed by ascending 
fifths, or as they become by inyersion, descending fourths; the scales 
by flats progress in the reverse order, viz., by ascending foubths and 
descending fifths, as may be seen by examining the previous table. 
The flats themselves progress in a similar manner, thus : — The first flat 
is B, the second E, a fourth higher; the third A, a fifth lower; ihe fourth 
D, a fourth above the preceding ; the fifth G, a fifth lower than the pre- 
ceding; the sixth C, a fourth higher; and the seventh F, a fifth below. 

A peculiarity similar to the one referred to in the sharps (viz., that 
every scale a whole tone higher than the preceding requires two addi- 
tional sharps) occurs with the flats, only that eveiythuig in the latter 
standing in an inverse order, every new scale requiring two additional 
flats is a whole tone lower than the preceding. For instance, the Scale 

of B P , which is a note lower than the natural key, which requires none, 

requires two flats ; that of A |7 , a whole tone lower, four; that of G (^ 

a whole tone lower still, six. F H requires one flat ; E t) , a note lower, 

three ; D |7 > again, five. 
Though, as appears fh)m the preceding portions of this Lesson, there are 
fifteen scales, without those formed by double sharps or fiats, so far as the 
solfeggio is concerned, there are only seven. As to understand this fully will 
greaUy simplify the matter, and facilitate the solmization of the difierent 
scales, a table, in which those having the same solfeggio are grouped together, 
is supplied. 
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1. — Scales of C, viz., C^ tt, C it ^*nd C \f . 
C 1^. The Pitch taken from the C fork. 




s: 



■&■ 



SI 



■&' 



IXI 



_ -o— o- 

fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



C tt and C b • 
Rule. — For C |jt, strike G, change it from fa to meet and rise to/a.^ 




CT— O-CTF 



*>•■ 



«■ 



© 



52 



52 



52 



fk sol la &c. 



fa mtftf fa 



fe 



^ 



^tazE 



^ 



33 



^ 



t 



B 



«-s-i 



^- 



«■ 



si: 



fa mee /a - - + 



iJV 



Rule. — For C p, strike C, descend to mee, and call it fa. 



♦ The rule in the text for finding C |jt is identical with that for D \f . The 

two notes, however, are not identical. The correct pitch may be found by 
striking C, rising a whole tone to sol, calling that /a, and descending to mee, 
calling that /a. 




52 



-& & — 4ti 



Qzzs: 



fa 



sol fa mee fa 



+ The change from B [j to C J) is styled an enharmonic change. The 
nature of enharmonic changes will be explained in a future Lesson. 
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2.—8eaUs of D, viz., D^and D\f, 
JRufe. — ^For D n, strike C, rise a whole tone to «o2, and call it fa. 



&—&■ 



IZ 



« 



s: 



^ 



i^ 



-& 



■ere 

fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



fa sol fa 



3 



tfe 



©■ 



^ 



XI 



■&- 



TJ 



•&■ 



-&• 



SS. 



■&• 



fa mee fa 



BuU. — For D \f, strike C, call it mee^ and rise to fa. 



3. — Scales of E, viz., E ^ and E Jp. 



To find the Pitch. 



Rule. — ^For E H, strike C, rise to la, and call Ufa, 




^ 



:qz32: 



xs 



'&- 



s: 



■&• 



fa la fa 



fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 




Izsz 



Et 



■&■ 



SH 



&• 



s: 



-o- 



1 



fa la fa 



Rule, — For £ p, strike C, change it to la, and rise to fa. 



16 
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4. — Scales of F, viz., F H and F J. 
Rule, — For F [j, strike C, and drop a fifth to fa. 




^ O 



^ 



:q: 



12: 



fa fa 



fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 




33 



Sjj£23a 



EpSZJf- 



1 ■ *• 



22: 



IqZq: 



o Q 



h: 



^ 



fa sol fee fa 

Rule. — For F tt, strike O,^rop a fourth to G (sol), and then to fee (f tt) ^ 
and call it fa. 



5. — Scales of (?, viz., O n and G |?. 
Rule, — For G jjl, strike C, drop to sol, and call it fa. 




%' 



X£ 



■©- 



.Ql 



22: 



■©- 



■e 



-&—&■ 



•©- 



XT 



fa sol fa 




fa sol la fa sol la inee fa 



.Q. 






'Si. 



m^ 



fa fa mee fa 



Rule. — ^For G t>, strike C, drop to fa (F), change it to mee, and rise to /a. 
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6. — ScaUi of A, viz.i A n and A P . 
Rule. — For A H^ strike G, drop a minor third to la, and call it fa. 

ij ^_k^Q,i2 : 




s: 



^ 



a: 



■o 



fa la /a 



fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 



iZL 






1 



E^^l 



fa 2a fa 
Rule. — ^For A t) , strike C, call it la, and drop a migor third to fa. 



7. — Scales of B, viz., B h Und B b. 
i^iilf. — ^For B [l, strike C, drop to mee, and call it fa. 




s: 



• tt 



irmi£^ 



^H-O- 



s^ 



fa mee fa 



XT 



T3" 



^ 



^ 



321 



-© - 



fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 




32=^ 



^ 



t 



■O^ 



cr 



-Q- 



XT 



^o- 



s; 



fa fa -Q- 

BuU, — ^For B J) , strike C, drop a whole tone, and call it /a.* 



♦ If any difficulty is felt in applying the rule in the text, take the follow- 
ing : — Strike C, call it sol, and drop to fa — 
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Note, — ^An interesting feature occurs in the comparison of the scalei 
In any two to which the same solfeggio applies, the flats that go to fon 
the one, and the sharps required to form the other, taken toge&er, mak 

the number seven. Thus, in the Scale of C, — C h needs neither flat 
nor sharps ; but C iL on the one side, requires seven sharps, and C [ 
on the other, seven flats. D h requires two sharps, D \) five flats — equc 
to seven ; E □ four sharps, E \) three flats — equal seven; F Q one fla 
F Tl six sharps — equal seven; G H one sharp, G b six flats — equf 

seven ; A □ three sharps, A p four flats ; B □ five sharps, B P tw 

flats, — each respectively equal to seven. If, therefore, the signature c 

any scale formed by sharps be known, the signature of the correspondin 

one formed by flats may at once be determined ; and in the same wai 

from the flats the sharps of the corresponding key may be known. 

The remarks in the previous note will, it is hoped, help to allay the dii 

couragement beginners are apt to feel when for the first time required to sol-f 

music written in several sharps or flats, showing as they do that the difficultie 

so often dreaded are mainly imaginary. To simplify the subject as far a 

practicable a few Exercises illustrating this point are sul^oined. 



Exercise No. 71. 
In C|j. 




ppfflprr ic ^ite ^ 




la fa sol fa - meesol- la fa mee la sol fa lafamee fa 



Note, — This Exercise begins on the mediant (la). After having obtaine 
the pitch, either drop from the replicate to the dominant, and thence 1 
the mediant, or from the replicate to the tonic, and thence rise to tl 
mediant ; or, which is preferable where the class is sufficiently advancei 
drop at once to the mediant, as below ; — 




ST 



or 



ss 



or 



Q 

fa sol la 



©■ 



fa 



fo la 



iq: 



— &■ 

fa la 



or, if necessary, the interval may be obtained as follows :^ 




521 



s: 



^ 



sol 



mee 



la 



fa 



la 



fa 



la 
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tfcit; 



The same in C Jt. 



p^^^tfrrf^^^ !^ 



In C|?. 



p^if^fm ^^^ 



The same in D □. 




la fa sol fa - meesol- la fa mee la sol fa la fa mee fa 



In Dip. 




In e|J. 




la fa sol fa fa mee sol- la fift mee la sol fa lafamee fa 



In Eb- 




* 



e 



^ ynrn tTfr^TO^ 
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In F 



t?- 




^ 



^ggltep 



-er 



la fa sol fa - meesol- la fa mee la sol fa lafamee fa 



In F J. 




To carry these Exercises further would be to place them beyond the reach 
of luoBt unpractised voices ; those supplied will sufficiently illustrate the sub- 
ject, since in the eight previous changes of the signature only three changes 
of the solfeggio have been necessary. 



Exercise No. 72. — Sevenths, Sixths, and Seconds. 



^ V r [f j-j lj-^ ^ 



fa mee fa 



sol la 



sol la 



fa sol 




sol fa la 



fa la 



sol fa 



sol fa 




s 



t* 



^pEE^Ef^ 



E; 



^Ef^ 



fa mee la 



mee 



fa mee fa la sol la 




fa la fa 



sol la sol la fa mee fa mee fa 
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Exercise No. 73. — Sevenths, Thirds, and Seconds. 




fa mee &c. 





j -j^ ^^ ^-jj Jjj ^ J-^t 




The same in Two Sharps. 




fa mee la sol fa la sol la sol fa mee la sol fa la fa 



%~TP 



1 1 *• 



jm=F 



^ 



j^rrirrrri 



t 



la sol fa mee la sol mee sol fa la sol fa mee la fa sol 



f^l^ 



JJ^ i rr^rl 



la fa sol la mee fa la fa sol la fa sol la mee sol mee 




^^ r J J J"]T3"J^ r J J j'TSf 



o^ 



fa sol la fa sol la fa la mee fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 
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The same in Three Flats. 




fa mee la sol fa la sol la sol fa mee la sol fa la fa 




^rr l rrTrl-^^^ " 




la sol fa mee la sol mee sol fa la sol fa mee la fa sol 




^r i r^rnN^^lTTTfl : 



la fa sol la mee fa la fa sol la fa sol la mee sol mee 




i^pg jTJ l j7~r r H J r r I 



fa sol la fa sol la fa la mee fa sol la fa sol la mee fa 

As a sequel to this Lesson on the Scales, a word or two may be added in 
explanation of 

The Melodic and Harmonic Minor Scales. 

The minor scales previously given are the diatonic* To render the minor 
more melodious, the seventh, as was explained in the former Lesson, is some- 
times sharpened. In the ascending series of the Minor Scale both the sixth 
and seventh are sometimes sharpened, the syllable fee being employed instead 
of fa in the former, and see instead of sol. This is termed the Melodic 
Minor : the descending series is generally by the Diatonic Minor, as follows : 

Melodic Minor. Diatonic Minor. 




^ 



o- 



sc^ 



32 



a: 



■&- 



sc:: 



la mee fa sol la fee see la la sol fa la &c. 



* The word Diatonic is derived'from two Greek words, the one signifying 
through, and the other sound ; and is applied to scales, series, or melody, &g, 
consisting only of the diatonic intervals, {. e., the intervals which occur in the 
DJAtonic M^jor Scale. 
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The Harmonic Minor has only the serenth sharpened ; German musidans 
sharpen the fourth likewise : — 



Harmonio Minor. 




^ 



32: 



^ 



52 



■© 



*^ 



German Harmonio Minor. 



-&■ 



:si 



12 



la mee fa sol la fa see la la mee fa see la fa tee la 



In the Diatonic and Melodic Minor Scales there are two semitones occurring, 
in the former between the second and third and fifth and sixth, and in the 
latter between the second and third and the seventh and eighth : — 



Diatonic Minor Scale. 




1st Semitone. 



2nd Semitone. 



■©- 



JQ. 



■©- 



22: 



■© 



££ 



6 



8 



Melodic Minor Scale. 




1st Semitone. 



IS 



•g^ 



2nd Semitone. 



32: 



-e — ^ 



6 



8 



With regard to the Harmonic Minor, in the former of the two scales there 
are threes and in the latter four semitones. In the former these occur 
between the second and thirdj the ffth and sixth, and the seventh and eighth; 
in the latter, they occur between the second and third, fourth and fifth, fifth 
and sixth, and seventh and eighth. The intervals between the third and 
fourth in the latter, and between the sixth and seventh in both, consist of 
a tone and a half, or what is styled an augmented second, or augmented 
tone.* 



* I'hough equivalent to a minor third, it is termed a second, because the 
notes representing Uie interval succeed each other in the stave. 
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Ordinary Harmonic Minor Scale. 




Ist Semitone. 



S 



^ 



■&- 



2nd Semitone. 



SI 



3rd Semitone. 



6 7 

Augmented 

Tone. 



8 



German Harmonic Minor Scale, 



? 




1st Semitone. 2nd <fe 3rd Semitones. 



4th Semitone. 



Us 



■©■ 



3 4 

Augmented 

Tone. 



6 7 

Augmented 

Tone. 



Although it is usual in these cases to descend hy diatonic intervals, hoth 
the melodic and harmonic Scsdes are equally correct in the descending as in 
the ascending series. 

Note. — In the minor of the scales formed hy flats, naturals serve the 
purpose of sharps under other circumstances. The following will illus- 
trate the instances in which hoth are respectively required : — 

Diatonic Scale of C^ Minor, 




Pr 



•©:^:::s 



3 — ©■ 



s: 



s: 



XT 



Melodic Scale of CJO Minor. 




a 



"| : ]o"5q 



ss 



X3 ^ 



s: 



* The use of the naturals in the instances ahove will he ohvious, if it he 
recollected that the A and B having heen flattened in the scale of three flats, 
the natural, hy restoring the notes to their original pitch, raises them a 
half tone. 
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fe 



Harmonic Minor Scale. 



^ 



bo ^ 



ir 




XT 



■©- 



s: 



■&- 



331 



German Harmonic Minor Scale. 



s 



ils 



1©- 



■©- 



#3: 



■©- 



s: 



Exercise No. 74. — Melodic and Harmonic Minor. 



Melodic Minor. 




fa la fee see la 
Diatonic Minor. 



mee - sol mee 



Harmonic Minor. 



fJJ^JN 




fT*Uj j -.ff 



see la mee see la la fa la sol mee fa la see fa la fa 




see la fa la see la fa 

Relative Minor of the 
Subdominant. 




mee see la fa mee sol fee la 



• The fourth of this scale being a natural , it is necessary, for the purpose 
of sharpening it, to have recourse to a sharp ; the seventh being a jtat^ i^ 
sharpened by means of a natural. 



{ 
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Betoms to origmal Scale. 



^rrrir Jr JU^=p=jfrj^ft 



sol la fa 1a 8ol mee fa la see fk 1m §ee hi 



Jfotts — ^It scarce need be stated, that the intervals in this Exercise 
being new, will demand proportionate attention, as they will also on the 
ground of their somewhat greater difficulty. As a general rule in the 
solmization of the previous Exercise, the shaip foorth and sharp seventh 
should be song as sharp as the ear will allow, and the minor third and 
minor sixth as flat as practicable without flattening the pitch of the scale 
itself. With a little practice, however, not only will llie difficulty dis- 
appear, but the pupils will acquire a true appreciation of the effect of 
these intervals, and thus acquire also increased firmness and facility in 
sol-fung them. 
The following beautiful old tune of Dr. Croft's illustrates the minor under 
two of its forms: — 




ft 



tt 



St. MaUhew't:'—8eaU of C [T. 



IS 



3 



m 



js: 



2=^ 



•€^ 



sol 



la sol 



fa &o. 




Partial modulation into the Scale of the 
Dominant. 



23: 



§ 



^ 



s: 



■ei 



^^ 



sol sol mee la sol ftt 



sol 




Returns to original Scale. 



i 



3 



^ 



13: 



I 



-&■ 



■e» 



Modulation into the 
Relative Minor. 
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Modulation into the Belatiye 
Minor of the Dominant. 




s: 



— - '^ -e- 



S3: 



6©- 



la tee la 



mee la tee 



la mee fa mee 




ft 



Betnm to the original Scale of C |l M^jor. 



IS 



3 



m 



'SSL 



2=^ 



•€^ 



sol fee 



la 



? 



■O- 



an 



IS 



-Q 




Xl 



-& 



^ 



SI 



"Note. — The time signature | indicates that there are three minims in 

the har. This time is ordinarily heat the same as ? time, hat somewhat 

slower. The music written in this time is also of a somewhat holder and 

more majestic character. 
The class may now attempt the celebrated minor duet of Kent's. As it will 
be necessary to sol-fa it thoroughly before singing it, the solfeggio is added as 
well as the words. 



Exercise No. 75. 




a 



ft-^ 



■&■ 




i^^ 



la 
Hear 



O O- 



la 


la sol 


sol fa 


fa 


fa 




Hear, 


hear 


my 


prayer, 


hear 


3 

i 
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la sol sol fa fee mee mee fa mee la 

Hear my prayer, my prayer, - - - 







■^ 



^ 



^lR 



^ 



fa mee mee la 


la see 


see 


la - - - 


see 


see 


Hear - my - - 


prayer, - 


my 


prayer,- - 


- - 







la 
God, 



3 



la 
and 



^-°in-zg=a 



sol fa la 
hide - - not 



n 



v^^ 



tJ 0| 



3 



+ 



la sol sol la 
hide - not Thy. 



3 



la 
God, 



■& 



Tt 



fa fa mee mee. fa 

And hide - not Thy- 




m 



32 



■ fa la sol 

-self from my 



Tl 



sol 
pe- 



^ 



la la 
ti - - tion. 



^ 



■h 



u u 



■o 



^ 



fe fa 
Hear my 



O O 



^ 



sol fa - - . 


. . 


mee 


mee 


fa 


fa 


la la 


self from - 


- - 


my 


pe- - 


. ti - 


- tion. 


Hear my 
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3 



i± 



fa mee 
prayer, 



Tt 




sol sol sol fa sol la 
hear my prayer, O - - - 



■^ 



la see 
prayer, - 



Etzi 



zz 



-& 



mee mee mee la 
hear my prayer, - ■ 




fa la fa sol fa la 

God, hear my prayer, O - - - 



la sol sol 
God, • - • and 




fa 


sol 


la sol 


fa 


fa 


mee 


la 


leai 


' my 


prayer, - 


- - 


God, 


- - . 


and 




sol fa fa la la sol sol la la sol sol fa fa mee 
hide - not - - Thy - self, and hide - not - - Thy - 




la sol sol fa fa mee mee sol sol fa fa la la sol 
hide - not - Thy - - - self, and hide - not - Thy - 
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mee la 
self, and 



la sol sol fa 
hide - - not - - 



fa mee mee la sol 
Thy self from 



sol 


fa 


fa mee mee la 


la see 


see 


la 


self, 


and 


hide - - not - - 


Thy. - 


self 


firom 




■©- 



^t=# 



fa 
my 



mee la 
pe 



la 
ti 



la 
tion. 



tee 
pe 



^ 



■&- 



-& 



la 
my 



la 
ti 



la 
tion. 



Note. — In the preceding duet, as it is not intended to he song with the 
accompaniment, the symphonies, &c. have heen omitted. When the 
class is sufficiently advanced to perform the kind of music to which the 
anthem from which this is taken belongs, the music in Novello's 
MtLsical Times, both sacred and secular, is recommended. With regard 
to obtaining the pitch, after the full directions furnished in this Lesson, 
it is scarcely necessary to add that the tonic of the minor of one sharp 
(E) is to be readily obtained from 6, the tonic of the major. 

Copy Heads*. — ^No. 7. 

1. The Major Scale of E [j requires four sharps — "FJJL ^ Jt G it, and 

2. The Eelative Minor is a third lower, viz., C Tl. 

3. F □ Mi^or requires one flat on B ; its Belative Minor D □. 

4. G Q Migor requires one sliarp on F ; its Belative Minor E H, 



* To get the following sentences within the space required for copy heads, 
the numbers must be in figures, and instead of the word ** and" the sign <^ 
must be used. 
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6. A □ Major requires three sharps, viz., F ft, C ft, and G jJL 

6. Its Relative Minor, a third lower, is F ft. 

7. B |j Major requires five sharps — F ft, C ft, G ft, D ft, and A ft. 

8. The Relative Minor, a third lower, is G ft. 

9. C I? M^jor requires seven flats — ^B |j, E|J, a|J, D|J,g|J, C|j)t 
andFl?. 

10. C ft Mjyor requires seven sharps — F ft> C ft, G ft, D ft, A ft, E ft, 
and B ft. 

11. Their Relative Minors are respectively A |j and A ft. 

12. B |j Mfiyor requires two flats — B |j and E |j ; Minor G |j. 

13. A |7 Major requires four— B |j , E |j , A |? , and D |j ; Minor F |j. 

14. G|? Major has six flats— B^l? , e|?,a|?, D|J, G|?, and c|?. 

15. Its Relative Minor, a third lower, is E |j . 

16. E |j Major has three flats— B |j, E |j, and A^) ; its Relative Minor 

ctf. 

17. D b Major has five— B |?, E |?, A [>, D l>. a»cl G |? ; its Relative 
Minor B b. 

18. F J has six sharps— F ijf » C J, G ft, D Jf, A Jf, and E Jf. 

19. Its Relative Minor, a third lower, is D ft. 

20. The order of Sharps is— 1 F, 2 C, 3 G, 4 D, 5 A, 6 E, 7 B. 

21. The order of Flats is— 1 B, 2 E, 3 A, 4 D, 5 G, 6 C, 7 F. 

22. The Major Scales are — one sharp G H, two sharps D n, three 
sharps A |j, four sharps E |j, five sharps B □ , six sharps, F T |, seven 
sharps C ft. {Two lines.) 

23. The Minor Scales are — one sharp E a, two sharps B |j, three 
sharps F ft, four sharps C ft, five sharps G ft, six sharps D ft, seven 
sharps A ft. (Two lines.) 

24. The Major Scales are — one flat F □, two flats B b, three flats E [^ 
four flats A |l>, five flats D |j, six flats G P, seven fiats C |? . (Two lines.) 

25. The Minor Scales are — one flat D h, two flats GJJ, three flats C jj 

four flats F |j, five fiats B |!) , six fiats E b, seven fiats A b • (Two lines.) 
20. The fifteen changes of Scales require only seven of the Solfeggio. 

27. The Scales sol-faed aUke are C K, C ft and C b, D tf and D b, 
E |;;f and E b, F tlj: and F J, G tf and G b. A tf and A b , B |;;f and 
B b. (Two lines.) 

28. The three Minor Scales are Diatonic, Melodic, and Harmonic* 

18 
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29. The Diatonic has semitones between the dnd and 3rd and the 5th 
and 6th. 

'30. The Melodic between the 2nd and 3rd and the 7th and 8th. 

81. The Harmonic between the 2nd and 3rd, 5th and 6th, 7th and 
8th, and in the German also between the 4th and 5th. (Two lines.) 

32. In the former between 6 and 7, and in the latter between 3 and 4, 
also are au$^mented tones of a tone and a half. (Two lines,) 

33. The Signature § indicates three minims in a bar. 



Questions to the Seventh Lesson. 

1. Between what notes do the semitones occur lyhen in their natural 
order ? 

2. How is the Major Scale of E □ formed, and^what is its Signature? 

3. What is its Relative Minor Scale ? 

4. How is the Major Scale of F tt formed, and what is its Signature ? 

5. What is its Relative Minor ? 

6. How is the Major Scale of G a formed ? 

7. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor? 

8. How is the Major Scale of A W formed? 

9. What is its Signature, and what its Kelative Minor? 

10. How is the Major Scale of B [j formed? 

11. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor? 

12. How are the Major Scales of F tt and C jt respectively formed? 

13. What are their Signatures, and what their Relative Minors ? 

14. Mention the Scales, Major and Minor, of 1, 2, ^ 4, 5, 6, and 7 
Sharps respectively. 

15. Name the order in which the Sharps occur. 

16. How is the Major Scale of B (j) formed? 

17. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor ? 

18. How is the Major Scale of A P formed? 

19. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor? 

20. How is the Major Scale of G b formed? 

21. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor? 

22. How is the Major Scale of E j? formed? 

23. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor? 

24. How is the Major Scale of D |j formed ? 

25. What is its Signature, and wliat its Relative Minor ? 

26. How is the Major Scale of C |? formed? 

27. What is its Signature, and what its Relative Minor? 

28. Mention the Scales, Major and Minor, of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
Flats respectively. 

29. Name the order in which the Flats occur. 

30. Explain how the pitch of the various scales is obtained from the 
C fork. 

31. Give the pitches of the various scales. 
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32. How many changes of the Solfeggio are required for the fifteen 
scales previously named ? 

33. What peculiarity is there in any two scales on the same letter, one 
formed by Sharps, the other by Flats ? 

34. How many kinds of Minor Scales are there ? 

35. What is the Diatonic Minor Scale? 

36. How is the Melodic Minor Scale formed? 

37. How is the Harmonic Minor Scale formed? 

38. What is the difference between the Ordinary and the German 
Harmonic ? 

39. How many Semitones are there in the Diatonic Minor, and where 
do they occur ? 

40. How many in the Melodic, and where do they occur? 

41. How many in the Harmonic, and where do they < ccur? 

42. How many in the German Harmonic, and where do they occur? 

43. What other intervals, besides whole tones and semitones, are found 
in the Harmonic Minor Scales ? 



EIGHTH LESSON. 



The cuffs and Vocalization^ also Time and its Signatures. 



To explain the use of Cleffs, it is necessary to premise that the range of 
musical notes is greater than can conveniently be written on the stave. 
Moreover, in harmony several parts are sung at the same time. The usual 
number is /our — ^Bass, Tenor, Contralto, and Soprano or Treble; and each of 
these requires a different pitch or range of voice. 

The earlier mode of representing the sounds ordinarily reqaired, and more 
easily produced by the human voice, was by the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, three times repeated, thus — A B C D E F G, a b c d e f g, aa bb cc 
dd ee ff gg.* At a, later period the plan adopted to convey these twenty-one 
i^ounds more readily to the eye was, by the letters representing them being 
placed on or between eleven lines, which collectively were called 



* The modem Tonic Sol-fa is in some respects a return to the ancient plan 
of notation by letters, except that in the former seven syllables are employed^ 
^hich, instead of indicating the pitchy as the letters did in the ancient method, 
Bimply represent hey relatiomhip, without regard to pitch. 
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The Qamuty 



gg 
-ff 1 



ee 



-dd* 



cc 



-bb- 



aa 



■g 



-a- 



£ 



6 



GQ- 

FF 



Note. — By referring to the above Gamut, it will be observed that the 
sign ^^« comes on F, from which it is styled the F Cle£f ; the sign 

comes on the C, and is therefore called the C Clefif ; the position of the 



G Oleff f(r\ will be readily recognised by the Pupils, they having, it is 




presumed, become thoroughly familiarized with it in the previous Lessons, 

To facilitate still further the reading of the different parts taken by the 
various voices, portions of the Gamut have been taken and formed into staves. 

The lowest five lines, viz., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, with the F Cleff CV have been appor- 



tioned to the bass; and the highest five 
to the treble ; the relation of tiie two staves 
Gamut, as exhibited in the follo¥ring exam 



, viz., 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and the G Cleff j/ 
^ves remaining the same as in the |4l 
xample : — vp 



* See Novello'8 Analyiit of Vocal RudimenU, page 6. 
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Treble Stave, 



Bass Stave, 




i jJJJJpfT^ 




p^^rff^ 



Staves from the middle of the Gamut are also apportioned to the middle 



voices, and indicated by the C Cleff 
from being on the middle line of the 



I 



The C represented by this cleff, 
Gamut, is styled Mean or Middle C. 



The Tenor Stave is composed of three lines below and I 
one above mean C, viz., the lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, thus — 



I 



i 



The Alto Stave consists of the live middle lines, that is, 
two below and two above mean C, viz., 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 — 

The Alto is therefore the mean staff or stave. 

The following diagram, copied from Analysis of Vocal Elements,* gives a 
general view of the whole : — 




In addition to these the mean C, and four lines above, viz., the lines 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, are apportioned to the soprano, and called the Soprano Stave — 
This stave was formerly appropriated to the treble voices, the G Cleff being 
used for Uie instrumental parts. The following illustration exhibits the whole 
five at one view + : — 



♦ Page 6. 
f See Rikdimentary and Practical Treatise on Music, by Charles Child 
Spencer. Div. ii., Ohap. 1, Par. 38. 



Treble. 




Soprano. 



tt 



Alto. 



Tenor. 



i 
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Mean C. 



F G A &c. 
be. 



DEFG ABODE 



:ia: 



•* 




A B C D E F G A B &c. 



w± 




DEFGABCDEFG(fec. 



i^ 




BCDEFGABC&c. 



Bass. 

WE 



Sn: 



F G A B &c. 



Mean C. 



Subjoined are some Exercises in unison, in which the cleffs are practically 
illustrated ; but before practising them it is strongly recommended that the 
class should be well exercised on the board in each of the scales, in the 
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manner recommended with reference to the Scale of C Q.-* The range of 

notes written on the hoard may still be from C below the lines to G above, 

the signature alone being changed. 

Note. — The cleffs have to a great extent fallen into disuse. In Novello's 
popular editions the music is printed in the Treble and Bass Cleffs, the 
alto being written on the lower pait of the treble stave like a second 
treble, and the tenor with the treble cleff" to be sung an octave lower. 
Cocks' editions follow Novello's witli regard to the alto, but the tenor is 
indicated by its own clefli*. Mr. Fawcett, of Bolton, has introduce I the 
C Cleff* into the third space, thus making it do duty for both alto and 
tenor, the notation being the same as in the Treble Cleff", wth the excep- 
tion of the pitch being an octave lower. The writer is of opinion that 
any little inconvenience that may be experienced at first is amply com- 
pensated by the facility which is acquired in reading music by the study 
and practice of them ; he has therefore retained them. 



Exercise No. 70. 








fa la sol la fa la fa sol la sol la mee fa fa mee la 



^fff^^ . 



r rffT-f-r^ 




fa fa sol la fa la fa sol la sol la mee fa fa mee la 



m 



e 



t 



pmfqg te 



See pages 4.2, 50, G5, &c. 
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^^ 




i-r 



^ 



-& 



sol fa sol fa la fa sol la fa la fa sol sol fa sol la 



p^nnTT^gg^j^ii 



i 



til J r J J I j"j J J I J J J j T^ 



Tt 



xy 

8ol fa sol fa la fa sol la fa la fa sol sol fa sol fa 



m 



* 




+ 



1[fi r r1 r r r rT^ 



ESI 



I 

In this Exercise, and those which follow, which are intended to be sung in 
unison, the treble and alto and the tenor and bass, being respectively of the 
same pitch, are bracketed together. In other words, the two former sing the 
same notes ; the tenor and bass both sing an octave lower. 

Exercise No. 77. 




£ 



^ 



3 



P^=* 



fa sol fa la sol la sol fa 



la fa la sol 



^^^^3^^m 



fc 



ps^ 






fa sol fa la sol la sol fa 



la fa la sol 



m 



fi-3=^N=r=|^Ef^]-MH^ 
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fa sol fa la 




nil 



sol la sol mee fa mee fa la mee la mee sol 



t 



W jjj^lJJJHrfrnrrTn 



fa sol fa la sol la sol mee fa mee fa la mee la mee sol 




mrrTrfi .- 




la sol la fa sol fa sol la fa la fa sol fa 



w ^ ^ ^ ^ 



l=i: 



■©- 



nil 



^S 



m 



la sol la fa sol fa sol la fa la fa sol fa 




19 
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Most of the Unison Exercises which follow will be written in two cle£Ek 
only. 



Exercise No. 78. 




'■j l '^JJNjjJlJTJ^riTfF 



fa la Rol fa sol sol la mee fa mee fa sol la sol ia fa 




t:s3 



5 



5 




sol la sol fa sol fa sol la fa la fa mee fa sol la fa 






J^^-^^^TTJ^ 



'fl ^ I^^0f- 



m 



^ 



■^ 



la fa sol la sol la fa sol fa la la fa sol la fa 




Moderately quick. 
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fa sol la fa sol sol la fa sol la fa fa fee sol sol 



JTc JcT'^fE^ 



-It 



fe 





la fa sol fa sol la fa la la sol mee la mee fa sol fa 



4f *^^ ,| ""La^iM ' — 



t 



» 



^^ 



©- 



la la fa la ta sol la mee fa 




Maestoso.* 



Exercise No. 79. 




H P^=^^=^ 



rJV^ 






fa fa sol sol la fa sol la mee fa fa 



'a 



i<*.°i- f n 



^-r1TlF 



fe^ 



* In a stately and bold mannoir* 
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HFfl5=^ 



m 



«■ 



3 



•^[•nTp-rff t^ 



fa fa la la la la sol sol fee sol la mee 



-asfe-M-^ 



^ 



^ 



er^ 




,IH 



t 



^Tr«f 



^::m- 



■£^f Y I 



t 



fa la sol fee 



^ 



^i^± 




sol sol fa la sol fee 



21 




v.. 



» 




^^V^ 



tf iftf r^ 



sol /(ge sol /ee sol see la jre^ la see 







t±ls 




la mee fa la la fa la fa la la fa 



— — • I ' 




5 




* With sweetness. 
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y4_af •J^jCilJ- r r ^r ■ 



1 



sol fa sol fa mee fa mee la sol la sol 



^3 



- y . ^ff . f 



^• 




^ 



itiiftii 



BF# 



m 



JS 



e 



f-^^T^ 



EeI 



fa 



la 



sol sol la mee 



fa sol sol 



==■41: — L_i 



!=p-( U !Lp ^L[L-p zr.ii 




f^fy#| gi £t- | rn | . 



la fa /(g6 sol la sol sol mee fa fa mee la sol fa fa 



AM||fr¥r | r-^TJYr"^^r[r-fM| 



• This small note, termed an appoggiatura or grace-note^ is sung with the 
crotchet that follows, as if they were two quavers, except that the former is 
sung more lightly than if the passage had been written with two quavers. An 
instance of the appoggiatura occurs also in the tune " St. Matthew's" (page 164), 
where it is sung with the note which precedes it, as if they had been written 
two crotchets. 

f Another new element in this Exercise is the chromatic passage marked 
with an asterisk, Le.^ the passage which proceeds in semitones, and which 
will demand the attention of the class. 



i8d 




tfi r Lf^^ r "7 " g r 



ss 



la fa sol la mee fa sol la fa mee fa sol sol fa 



^ ^ 

a^^ 



fifr. .--g-ir 



m 



e- 



The next Scale in order would be A □, or three sharps. In the Exercise 

which follows the Scale of A P , or four flats, is, however, for the sake of 

variety, substituted for it, the solfeggio being the same. The pupils may 
transpose it into the scale of three sharps^ 



Exercise No. 80. — With Internals of the- Seventh* 



lgg^ 



f^f-f . f 



t^^ 




^s 



m 



sol fa la sol la fa la sol la fa 



^ 4- m 




n 



^ 



i 



^^^.^^^M^ 



^ 



=± 



fa la la sol la sol fa sol fa la sol fa 



M 




fe* 



S 



m. 
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I 



S 



fc^ 



^fif^'^ i ^ r ^ Tp^ 



sol sol sol la fee sol mee la la la fee 



kHzb 



W 



F=p; 



rlrr'T i r jr i f J 



5p 



i 



^ 



^f^.^f f.f f f.^¥ 



fc^ 



fe 



sol sol sol fa fa fa la la sol fee la 




Helative Minor of the Dominant. 



s 



t 



^\ 1^1^ tZ-jq 




la 866 la fa la sol fa mee la la zee fa 



V=vtWt^ 




la sol fa mee la sol fee sol la mee fa sol 



^ I 't^ C_f p 



«L 



^ 



3 



ei 
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iC_f iT ' ^^t 



*- 



fa mee la mee fa sol la fa sol fa la la 



Mn J- ^^ r U\t r 





s 



t 



B^ 






_Q. 



sol la sol fa sol fa la fa la sol sol fa la sol fa 



iA^'Nnrjr i c;^ 



^PF 



It is recommended that the pupils should transpose the preceding Lesson 

into the Scale of A n Major. The only points demanding attention are the 

signature^ and also, that where naturals are required in the Scale of Fouf 
Flats, sharps will have to he substituted in that of Three Sharps. 



Exercise No. 81, 



The following Exercise is written in three flats in preference to four sharps 
for the reason ascribed in the preceding. It is recommended that this ako 
should be transposed into the Scale of Four Sharps by the class. 
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Andante.* 





8ol la fa fa mee la 



^ 



jQ 



s 



3 



iq:^gb=^ 



flol la 

Hi 



* Bather slow. 



'iXi 



1B6 




fa sol 



IF, I? JJi 
— ^=Fb^ 



la 



SI 



la sol 



^:3 



fa sol 



ss 



^ 




3 



m 



pF"oI ^ \<i. 



33 



■^ 



^ 



±1 



mee sol 



«t 



la fee sol la 



a 



i^ 



-^ , -t^ 



la fee 



■& 



4 



§ 




■l> 



H~T]13 



s? 



m 



S 



:^ 



35 



+ 



j,i::E 



la /«« 



i>: i. m"? 



t 



sol la 



mee sol 



la fee 
XT 



lep 



+ 
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W2 



/7\ 



m 



ir-& 



sol 



I 



t 



a 



sol 



Sl 



la fa 



^f-r t 



iE 



■^ 



la sol sol la 



S:] ^ ^ I op^ J ^ c^ J 



fe=&: 



Mt4^ 



/CS 



lljllf 
■III 



^=33= 



3 



■er 



s 



Z2 



■e* 



§ 



zz 



^ 



sol 
Ok 



sol la fa 



la sol 



a=^ 



Q 



sol 



la 



s 



«r 





/TN 



ZZ 



2±I^ 



■^ 



sol la 



ga 



fa la 



3 



Z2 



3 



sol la 



^ 



fa la 



^ 



33fl 



/7\ 



■©- 



/7\ 



-*^ 



la 



53: 



j^ 
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fc°t-J 



sol la 




± 



zt 



■€^ 



5? 



fa sol 



la la 



sol mee 



^ 
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Exercise No. 82.— Diatonic Minor Intervals. 

Some of the intervals in this Exercise are more difficult than any the pnpil 
has yet attempted, and will require' proportionate study and attention, llie 
change of oleff is also another feature which somewhat increases the difficulty, 
and at the same time claims special attention. The advantage will, however, 
amply repay the effort necessary^to conquer them. 
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• The change of cleff from the Alto to the Tenor occurs here, and will 
demand attention. 
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It is scarcely needful to direct the attention of the pnpil to the changes of 
cleff which occur in this Exercise, viz., from the Bass to the Tenor, thence 
to the Alto, and back through the Tenor to the Bass. If much difficulty is 
felt from the change of cleff, Uie pupil is recommended to transpose the whole 
into the Treble cleff, and after singing the Exercise thus transposed, turn to 
the Exercise as written here. Indeed the transposition of these and the 
following Exercises into any or all of the cleffs is to be recommended as a 
highly improving exercise. 

Exercise No. 83. — Melodic and Harmonic Minor, 

This and the following Exercise may be first sung slo^^, And*as the pupils 
become familiar with the intervals, more rapidly. 




la fa 



* The cleff here changes to the Bass. 
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sol fa see mee 



sol /<e« ♦ 




l^pTlfl ^ ^ 



^^ J7T3^H=S 



■o- 




* The interval between G jt and £ [^ (a diminished third) is the most 

difficult the pupil has yet met with in this Manual, and will demand so much 
tha greater attention. 
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Exercise No. 84. — The same. 
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sol 8^6 



• This interval (the Imperfect Fourth), from being of more than ordinary 
difficolly, will require particular attention. 

+ Imperfect Fourth. 
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Exercise No. 85. 

T^e JtflertraZs ascend by the Melodic 'and descend by the ^Diatonic Minor. 

Note. — The ascending intervals, from 'their difficulty, will require esi 
cial care ; the advantage resulting from conquering them will, howev 
amply repay the lahour. If found too difficult for practice at this sta( 
they may be deferred -till the lesson on chromatic intervals, &c. 
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* The interval between C \} and A |l a diminished third. See 
page 196. 
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This Exercise is the more difficult from having commenced from the 
dominant of the minor instead of tlie tonic. Many of the intervals, moreover, 
seldom occur in musical compositinn. The pupil is nevertheless strongly 
urged to make it, so to spenk, a study ; the intervals having become fami- 
liarized, there are few besides but may be taken ^ith ease. 

As the solfeggio is only intended as an aid in acquiring the art of singing 
at sight, and a correct intonation, the use of it should be discontinued when 
the object is obtained. Though this is not to be accomplished at once, it is 
presumed the pupils are now suflQciently advanced to make the attempt, at 
least with Exercises consisting of only diatonic intervals, to Vocalize, as it 
is termed. 

Vocalization 

differs from solmization by the use of one syllable only, usually the syllable 
X»a, or the Italian vowel A (pronounced Ah), instead of the solfeggio. A kind 
of intermediate step may, however, be adopted by using the syllables of the 
solfeggio only on the leading notes. For this purpose it is recommended to 
employ the earlier Exercises in this Treatise, beginning with those in common 
time, which should be written out by the Pupils, changing the crotchets into 
quavers, cr even semiquavera. The following instances will explain what is 
intended : — 



See ^he remarks at Exercise No. 8ii, page 190. 



Sl^ 
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Exercise No. 19, for instance (page 66), beginning at the first asterisk. 




That ia, vocalize the first group of semiquavers to the syllable JFa, the second 
to Sol, &c. As special care must be taken to enunciate each note with the 
same distinctness and precision as though it were sol-faed, the pupil had 
better begin the practice of these passages rather slowly; and where any 
uncertainty is felt relative to the interval, it is advisable to return to the 
solfeggio. Nothing ought more to be guarded against than slovenliness. 
The maxim, " Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well," is 
espt cially applicable to singing. 

The passage commencing with the second asterisk (page 67), consisting of 
a series of thirds, may be performed as follows : — 




sol - 



sol - - la - - mee - fa - - &c. 



The following Exercises are also well adapted for this practice :- 
Exercise No. 21 (page 70) — 




The last ten bars of Exercise No. 24 (page 72) — 



fa - - sol - - la - - fa - - sol - - la - - mee - fa - - «tc. 



Exercise No. 25 (page 72) — 



mee - fa - - Sta. 
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Exercise No. 27 (page 75) may be performed — 




sol sol 



la la 



mee S:o. 



Indeed the whole of the Exercises in common time may be similarly 
adapted : those selected above are the most simple. The pupil may greatly 
impiove his practice by transposing the above into different keys. Tlie similar 
adaptfttion of the Exercises in triple time is reserved for the next Lesson. 

In the outset it was explained that four kinds of sounds are emitted by the 
hnmim voice — high and low, and long and short : • the former is called Tune, 
and the latter Time. As intimated, the attention has been principally, thouj^h 
not exclusively, directed to the former; we now proceed to the more particular 
con^deration of the latter, viz., 



Time. 

The pupils have incidentally been made acquainted with many particulars 
relative to Time, or the duration of notes, in the preceding Lessons. 'I'hey 
are, it is presumed, familiar with the fact that the longest note, the breve, 

I — I or I loj is equal to two semibreves O the semibreve to two minims 

J J J^ 

O the minim to two crotchets and the crotchet to two quavers # 



r 



and the semi- 



it may be added that the quaver equals two semiquavers 

quaver two demisemiquavers # 

In BQodem music the breve seldom occurs except at the close of an anthem 
or ojioras; so that the semibreve is practically the longest, and indeed the 
standard time measure. 

The relative time-value of the notes, together with their corresponding 
rests, may be seen from the annexed 



• See page 30. 



+ There is also a still shorter note, viz., a semidemisemiquaver ^T* but it 
is so seWom employed that it is not often taken into account. (See page 38.) 
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From this table it may be seen that a semibrevo equals two minims, four 
crotchets, eight quavers, lU semiquavers, and 82 demisemiquavers. 

The rests correspunding with the above stand, of courue, in the same 
relation of duration, the Kemibrevo rest being equal to two minim, four 
crotchet, <fec. rests. 

It has been explained that a dot placed after a note adds to it half its own 
length. A dotted semibreve will consequently equal three mimims, <S:c., whilst 
a dotted minim equals three crochets, &c. A dot added to a rest has a similar 
effect— 



53121=0,1=1: =-q= 



or 



xs 



^ 




&0. 



The fact of the semibreve being the common, or as termed above, standard 
measure, will, if borne in mind by the Teacher and the pupils, greatly facilitate 
the understanding of the various time signatures. The minim, for example, 
being the half of a semibreve, is represented by the figure 2 placed as a 

denominator. The time signature 3 accordingly indicates that there are 

three minims (i.e., three halves of a semibreve) in each bar. The crotchet, 
again, being the fourth of a semibreve, a measure or bar of six crotchets is 

represented by the signature ?, six fourths; a measure of four crotchets by 
4, four fourths (this measure, which, as before explained, is called common 

time, is, however, more frequently represented by f^) a measure of three 

crotchets is indicated by the signature 2» and one of two crotchets hy ^, A 

quaver being the eighth of a semibreve, is represented by the figure 8 put as 

a denominator, and the signatures | 2 o and ^J^ represent measures of 

three, six, nine, and twelve quavers respectively. A semiquaver is, of course, 

the sixteenth of a semibreve, and represented by the figure 1 6i as ^q, &c. 

The next point to be attended to in connection with this subject is, that 
time is usually divided into, and the preceding time signatures classed under, 
Common and Triple Time. Time is also distinguished into Simple and 
Compound. Those which represent measures divisible by two, but not by 

three, as the signatures i^ f^ representing measures of a semibreve or 

four crotchets, and ? representing a measure of two crotchets, are classed 
under the head of Common Time. 

Note. — The signature ir^ represents what is termed Alia Breve Time, 

probably so called because originally measured by the breve. It is, 
moreover, sometimes written vrith a measure of a breve in a bar. It is 
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now generally a measure of a semibreTe. It is sung much qnioker than 

ordinary common tim^e, and when the measure is only a semibreve> it is 

reckoned two beats instead of four in the bar. In the original editions 

of Handel's Messiah, the chorus, "And with His stripes," which is in 

alia breve time, was written with eight minims in a bar ; in later editions 

it is written with four, and in the latest with only two. 

Time signatures representing measures divisible by three are placed under 

the head of Triple Time ; the measures represented by those which are also 

divisible by two, or subdivisible by three, are designated Compound Time. 

Below they are presented under their appropriate heads. 

Common Time, 
f|*9 originally a measure of a breve or more, but now ordinarily a semi- 
breve. This measure is sometimes represented by the figure 2. 
f^5 a measure of a semibreve, sometimes represented by J . 

?, a measure of a minim. 

Triple Time. 
3 or ?, a measure of three semibreves (seldom used). 
o , a measure of three minims. 
?, a measure of three crotchets. 
3, a measure of three quavers. 
-3 a measure of three semiquavers. 

Compound Time, 

2i a measure of six minims (seldom used). 

9, a measure of six crotchets. 

f , a measure of six quavers. 

§, a measure of nine quavers, 
o 

12^ a measure of twelve quavers. 

There is also a measure of five crotchets in a bar, called Quintuple Time, 
bat its use is so very rare that it may be considered rather as an exception 
thim otherwise.* 

From a cursory glance at these Time Signatures it might be inferred that 
several of them, having an apparently equal time-value, were identical; such, 

for instance, as 5, 5> and ^g^, which have an equivalent of three minims; 
and ? and § , which have an equivalent of three crotchets. The explanation 
of this point leads to the consideration of another branch of Time, — 

Accentuation or Rhythm. 

Musical Rhythm or Accentuation corresponds to that part of Prosody 
which relates to poetic feet. Both depend on the place of the accent. By 



* See page 105. 
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accent in music is meant a greater force or loudness given to a particular 
note. Indeed, as far as vocal music is concerned, its rhythm is an adaptation 
to the rhythm of poetry. The feot it concerns us chiefly to notice are the 
lamhusj Trochee, and Anapast ; the two former of two syllables each, and the 
latter of three. The Iambus has the accent on the second of its two syllables, 
t. e., the latter of the two syllables is pronounced with greater force, or louder 
than the former, as in the words arise, rejoice, prep&re, &c* The Trochee 
has its first syllable accented, or pronounced with the greater force, as holy, 
happy, distant, &q. The Anapeost, which consists of three syllables, has the 
first accented, and the two which follow unaccented, as the words ch&rity, 
helivenly, and the syllables 'bundantly, in the word abundantly, &c.* The 
following are illustrations : — 

lambiu. 

My shep | herd is | the God J of 16ve,f 
Who showers | down bless | ings from | ab6ve. 
Before | my lips | make known | my wlints. 
Supplies I of &11 I I n^ed | he ^nts. 

Trochee, 

Holy I h61y | h6ly | Lord, 
Be thy | glorious | n&me a | dored ! 
Lord, thy | mercies | never | fail. 
Hail, E I ternal | Goodness, | h^l ! 

Ana'past, 

O I J^sus our I Lord, 
Thy I name is a | dored 
For I kll the rich | blessings con | v6yed by thy | word. 

To meet this peculiarity the music is also accentuated, so that the accented 
notes of the one may fall on the accented words of the other, and that there 
may thus be an agreement between them. 

Note, — To see the importance of the accentuation of the music being 
adapted to the accentuation of the words, let the following stanza, — 



* Grammarians generally employ the term quantity instead of accent, and 
distinguish syllables into long and short, instead of accented and unaccented. 
The term accent has been employed here in preference to quantity, &c., with 
the view to simplifying the subject, and because the long syllable of a poetic 
foot coincides with the accented note in music. In passages of great expres- 
sion, especially in solos, the note on which the strong accent falls is sometimes 
slightly lengthened. 

+ Written according to the quantities of the syllables, the line in the text 
would stand — 

My shep | herd is | the God | of love. 
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To 66d, our salyition and ligbt, 
The Guide and the strength of our days, 

With gratitude, love, and delight, 
A 86ng of thanksgiving we raise, — 

be attempted to the well-known tune of the Old Hundredth ; in which, 
notwithstanding the number of the notes in each strain is identical with 
that of the syllables in each line, the want of coincidence between the 
accent of the music and that of the poetry produces a most incongruous 
effect* 

The rules for accent are — 1. In alia breve time fft where it contains two 

minims, the accent is on the^r^t note of the bar; and where it contains four 
minims, on the first and thirds — the accent on the third note being almost as 

strong as on the first. 2. In ordinary common time f^ which is usually 

measured by four crotchets, viz., four crotchets in a bar, there is a strong 

accent on the first, and also a slight accent on the third. 3. In J time the 

first note alone is accented. 

The general rule given by Dr. Callcott for triple time is, that where ** the 
measures consist of three parts," (in other words, where there are three beats 
in the bar, whether they consist of three semibreves — represented by 3, or 

three minims — represented by 5, or of three crotchets — represented by 2» &c.) 

the first beat has the strong and the last the weak accent, the second being 
unaccented, f 

In compound time, whether there are six minims (5), six crotchets (?) 
or six quavers (|), the accents are on the first and fourth beat of the bar. 
It is usual to reckon quick movements in | time only two beats, the beats 



• The idea in the text was suggested to the Author by his hearing in a 
public service, many years since, a hymn in the same metre, beginning with 
the words — 

•' To Jesus be praise without end," 

8UDg to the Old Hundredth. The effect was certainly novel and striking, but 
anything but a^i^reeable. The Writer has occasionally met with persons who 
appeared to pride themselves in fitting tunes to metres for which they were 
never intended. Their efforts, it must be confessed, shewed considerable 
ingenuity, but did not say much for their taste. A judicious Teacher will, of 
oourse, discountenance all attempts of the kind. 

+ The doctor's own words are : — ^** The measures of triple time consist of 
three parts, the first strong, the two others weak; although the last is strong 
in comparison with the second." (See Callcott's Musical Orammar, Part 1, 
Chap, iii., Sect, iv , Art. 80.) The term unaccented^ now in more general use, 
has been substituted for weak. All writers on the subject do not, however, 
agree. Novollo, for instance, places the weak accent in triple time on the 
second beat^ oiul regards the third as unaccented. (See Analysis of Vocal 
RudimentSy Cliap. \'iii., p. 13.) Dr. Callcott's view, which appears the more 
correct, lias, however, been followed in the text 
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coincidiDg with the accented notes. In | time, if counted or beat by quavers, 

there are three accented notes, the firaty fourth, and seventh; and in ^g^ time 

four, the first, fourth^ seventh, and tenth. If the movements, however, are 

quick, I may be reckoned three and ^g^ four beats, the beats respectively 

coinciding with the accented notes. 

Note. — In beating compound time regard must be had to the accent. 

In beating § time, for instance, the beats 1, 2, 3 may be made obliquely 

downwards to the left, 4 and 5 obliquely downwards to the right, and 6 

upwards. The following diagram presents somewhat 

approaching to the motion described by the end of />^6 

the baton when beating quavers. Nine eight and 

twelve eight time are beat in a similar manner, viz., 

|, three beats (1, 2, 3) to the left, three (4, 6, 6) to 

the right, then two (7, 8) to the left again, and one / fy \V r^4 

(9) upwards; ^g^, three (1, 2, 3) to the left, three 

4, 5, 6) to the right, then three (7, 8, 9) again to the 

left, two (10, 11) to the right, and one upwards. In quick movements it 

is better to employ, in § time, two beats only, the first down, the second 

up ; in I three, and in ^g^ fo^tr, as in ^ and common lime respectively. 
In the following pages a capital a (A) will be employed to indicate the 
strong accent, and a small a (a) the weak, or slight accent 

Common, and the slower modes of triple time, those represented by ^ and 

2» may, as a general rule, though there are exceptions to it, be considered 

better adapted to iambic and trochaic feet, and the quicker modes of triple 

time, as |, and compound time, as §, &c., to anapeestio measures.* 

The mode in which music is adapted to the iambic or trochaic measures 
respectively is very simple. The only difference is, that tunes adapted to the 
former begin on the unaccented, and those adapted to the latter on the 
accented portion of the bar. An illustration of music adapted to the iambic 
measure is supplied in the following tune of Baithelemon's : — 





YfiikQ, my soul, and - with the sun 



in which the strain commences on the unaccented part of the bar. In the 
adaptation of Haydn's chorus, '* The heavens are telling," to the sublime 
hymn of Addison, '* The spacious firmament on high," the notes falling on 
the accented syllables are also lengthened. 



♦ Dr. CaUeott, in his Musical Grammar, has given a variety of musical 
forms corresponding to poetical feet, as, in addition to those referred to above, 
the dactylic, amphibraohic, &c. (See Part iv.. Chap, i., Art 464, &c.) 
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A a 




The spk ' - cions fir - - ma - m^nt on - 



high. 



The followiDg strain from the Old 112th Psalm, commonly known as 
"Montgomery," will illustrate the adaptation of triple time to iamhic 
measures, where the long or accented syllable comes on the longer part of 
the bar, having two oat of the three beats in the bar assigned to it : — 



a 



A 



a 



A 



A 



a 




/ / / / 

How blest - the man - v ho stands in awe 



In some selections the music is written in 3 time^ 



a 



a 



A 



A 



a 



How blest, <feo. 



A 




The measure is the same under both signatures, bat ^ indicates a lighter 

and somewhat more cheerful style than 3* 

In some instances the iambic are mixed with other feet, as in the following 

line : — 

# / / / / 

** Praise ye the Lord, exalt His name," 

in which the first foot consists of two accented syllables. In this case the 
measure should commence with the bar, and thus with the strong accent. 
The Rev. J. Eagleton*s tune, " Justification," supplies an instance in point, 
the first syllable coming on the strong and the second on the weak accent, its 
emphasis being increased by making it a pointed note, t^e unaccented syllable 
coming on the unaccented part of the bar — 

A a A a A a A 




3 



■©■ 



i± 



i 



Praise y^ the L6rd, ex - 



Ut 



His n&me. 
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The trocbaio measures, whether written in common or triple lime, begin 
with the bar, as in the following of Pleyel's, slightly altered: — 



a 



A 



a 



A 



A 




^g 



2f 



^ 



zi 



+ 



JX 



H6-.ly, 



ho - - ly, 



h6 - - ly, 



-O- 

Lord. 



In some instances the note to be sung to the accented syllable is also 
lengthened, as in the tune ** Litany," by Caesar Malan : — 



A a 



A a 



a 



A 




HlirkI my 



soul, it 



is the 



Lord. 



The tune, "St. Werburgh," of Mc. Farlane's, supplies an adaptation of 
triple time to the trochaic measure in the first, and the iambic in Uie second 
line: — 



A a 




a 



a 



A a 



■©- 



■&■ 



I 



N6w the 



pure and h^av'n - ly 



light, With. 



a 



a 




- y^al. 



An illustration of the anapsestic is supplied in Dr. Arne's music to the 
"Hymnof Eve":— 

A a A a A 




^f ) ' ~T 



3S 



s 



^ 



E 



— Ac. 



How ch^r - ful a « 



long the ^ay \!(y^%&. 
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Note, — Other time measures may be adapted to these poetic feet, but 
the object here being simply to iUnstrate the nature of musical accent 
and its connection with poetical feet, not to enter into a critical disquisition 
on the subject, those time measures have been selected which appear the 
most naturally to adapt themselves to the kinds of poetic feet passed 
under review. 
An important subject connected with time is that of counting, or as it is 
uaoally styled — 

Counting Time. 

This consists of the practice of mentally counting the beats in each bar, 
whilst in the act of singing the music. In some cases, such, for example, as 
those where music has to be sung from single parts, it would be impossible to 
observe correct time without counting. Tbe class should therefore commence 
the practice preparatory to singing compositions in which more intricate forms 
of time are introduced. 

The following Exercises will more thoroughly illustrate and familiarize the 
sulgect : — 



Exerciss No. 86. 



A a A a 

1234 12 3 4 



A a 
13 3 4 



A a 
1 2 3 




fa &c. 



A a 
12 3 4 



A A 

1 2 3 4 



A a A a 

1 234 1234 




13: 



-& 



■& 



sol &0, 



In reading the preceding Exercise according to the time, the pupils may 
now drop the term beat, recommended in pages 44, 58, Stc, as **four beats," in 
reading the first bar, and adopt the following mode : — G cleff, common time 
signature, four crotchets in a bar; C, fa, semibreve, 12 3 4, bar; C, unison, 
fa, minim, 1 2 ; C, unison, fa, crotchet, 3 ; C, unison, fa, crotchet, 4 ; bar, C, 
unison, fa, pointed minim, 12 3; C, unison, fa, crotchet, 4; bar, C, unison, 
fa, crotchet, 1 ; C, unison, fa, minim, 2 3; G, unison, fa, crotchet, 4 ; bar, C, 
unison, fa, semibreve, 12 3 4; bar, G, a fourth, sol, crotchet, 1 ; Ch, unison, 
sol, crotchet, 2 ; G, unison, sol, minim, 3 4 ; bar, G, unison, sol, orotcbet, 1 ; 
G, unison, sol, dotted minim, 2 8 4; bar, C, a fourth, fa, semibreve, 1234, 
double bar. 

In singing the Exercise through the first time the Teacher may find it 
neoeaaary audibly to count tbe time as he beats it. 
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ExireUe No. 87.— Common Titm, tcith Rests. 




fa &c. 



A a 
12 3 4 



A 
1 



a 
2 3 4 



A 
1 2 



a 
3 




-& 




A a 
] 2 3 4 



3 



sol &e. 



la 



mee 



A a 
12 3 4 


A a 
12 3 4 


A a 

12 3 4 


y 1 






/ r F \ r 


r r 1 


r* ! 


(ci^ ^ J r 


' • • 


m r 


Vy • 


• — J 


^ -J - 



A 
1 



fa sol 

a 
2 8 4 




A 
1 



2 



a 
3 



A a 

12 3 



^ 



^ 



A 

1 



^ 



2 



a 
3 



A a 
12 3 4 



A a A a 

1 23 4 1234 



i 



Ut r J 




zz 



-o 



* Notes such as those mdicated by an asterisk, which commence on the 
unaccented part of a bar, and are held oyer the accented pait, are, from their 
cutting off the accent as it were, termed Syncopated, or, from displacing or 
driving the accent out of its place, Driving notes. Another form of syncopa- 
tion is when a note begins on the last beat in a bar, and is held over the 
strong accent of the following bar. 
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Bead this Exercise as the preceding, reading the rests as in the second and 
third bars — C, unison, fa, crotchet, 1; crotchet rest, 2; C, unison, fa, crotchet, 
3; crotchet rest, 4; bar, G, a fourth, sol, minim, 1 2; minim rest, 3 4, (fee. 



Exercise No. 88. — The same. 





mee fa 



fa mee 



sol fa 



A a 

12 3 4 



A a . 

12 3 4 



A a 
12 3 4 



A a 

12 3 4 




T± 



^^^ 



TT 



la 




sol la 



A a 

12 3 4 




fa sol 



fa fa mee la sol 




sol fa sol 



fa la fa 



dl6 



A a 

12 3 4 



A a A a 

1 33 4 1334 





S3 



la 



sol la la 



8ul 



X3" 

fa 



When quavers are introduced, the word **and'* is inserted between the 
counting, as in the following Exercise : — 



Exercise No. 89. — Common Time, toith Quavers^ dtc. 



A 



a 



A 



a 



A 



1 



1234 1234 I & 2 A 



rm-^rj-p 




i 



^ 



s 



m 



fa la sol la fa sol la fa - la 



a 



a 



d<k4& l&2<fe34 l(fe2<fe 




la meefa la 




sol 



la fa sol la fa la sol fa fa sol 




la fa sol la lamee fa sol la fa sol ^c. 



4 A 



S16 



1 2 <!; 3 4 



A a 
12 3 4 




The oonnting of dotted crotchets is similar. 



Exereue No. 00. — Cowman Time, with Dotted CroteheU. 



1 2 A 3 4 JB( 



A a A 

12 3 4 1 2 A 




fa sol la ia sol la sol 



la la 



B & 4 A 



A a 

1 2 & 3 A 4 




^ 



^ 



j • j^ p J • 



la sol Ae. 

A a A a A a 

1234 1&2JK;34& 12 34 




2 



2 » 4 




r rr r j 



zzS—zn! 




Hie time of the foregtMiig ExftrriBft most he read— F» fa» dotted crotchet, 1 2 ; 
O, a seoond oootaming a whole t<me, m4, quaver, o^*; A, a seoond of a whole 
tone, la, pointed crotchet, 3 4; B, a seeood of a semitone, tk, quaver, <f , &e. 

The class may now attempt singing in harmony, first — 



*^17 



Exercise No. 91. — Harmony in Two Parts. 



(From "Rink's Organ School."*) 



A A A A 

12 12 12 12 &c. 




III! 

nil 





• A standard German work for the organ. The Writer has availed himself 
of some of the more simple pieces as exercises for tlie voice, containing, as 
even the most simple do, the characteiistics of a master's hand. It might 
possibly have been more pleasing to some students liad some of our own 
popular melodies been harmonized instead ; but the object of the work is to 
facilitate the reading of music, and the Author flatters himself that a pupil, 
after passing through the course laid down in this book, will be able with 
little trouble to read most compositions with facility. 

24 
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^ 



s: 



xx 



-o- 



i 



££ 



^ 



521 



^ 



i 



55: 



io: 



■^ 



■^ 



EI 



©- 



i 



■o^ 



■©■ 



i^z 



s: 



^ 



3i 



EE 



The time of this Exercise being alia breve» it is connted by minims, thns — 
1 2, and taken moderately qnick. The Treble and Alto take the same parts, 
respectively, as the Tenor and Bass, bat an octave higher. 

A Exercise No. 92. — JRink, 

1 2 &c. 



3 




s 



I 



^^ 



+ 



Tt 



J± 



72. 



^ 



A 

1 2 &c. 



■Ill 

ii^-irji 

iiriM 
III 



:^ 



+ 

A 

1 2 &c. 



3 



TZ 



-& 



§ 



54^ 



IS 



i^ 



3 



55 



# 




zi 



i± 



^j^ 



St 



A 
1 



2 4c. 



•fc»-n 



^ 



^ 



i 



!^E 



^ 



Z± 



-©- 



fc 



Syncopated or driving notes. (See noUt p. 213.) 




m W 

3 



210 



s 



3 



s; 



^ 



■ill 
ii^i 



» -^3 



S 



:®|: 



I 



•©( 



P| Ol_ 



^ 



S3 



I 



:s3 



zz 



5E 



zi 



In the Exercise which precedes, and in that which follows, are several 
instances of syncopation.* 



Exercise No. 93. — IMd. 

A o A o 

1 a 3 4 12 3 4 &c. 



e 



B 



Tt 



=^ 



■& 



Tl 

sol sol 



TT 



la 



la 



fa 



§ 



■^^^^ 



fa 



3 



lilt, 

ii:-ir 
iijii. 

II ■! 



■O 



3 



A 

1 



a 
2 3 



A a 

12 3 



M 



^ 



4 &c. 






fa fa 



3E3 



iF 



-0^ 



e 



mee la 



la sol 



m 



^ 



Z2 



t 



-& 



S^ 



See page ^13. 



sao 




■& 



i -]- ' ^ 



mee 



la 



sol fa mee 



fa 



III! 
W\Z\ 



^ 



it 



■& 



m. 



JZ 



i 



ZZ 



-& 



z± 



sol sol fa 



m 



fa 



^ 



sol 



fa 



t 



zz 



^ 



^ 



o 



In the foregoing Exercise the Soprano and Alto are in unison ; the Tenor 
and Bass also, for the most part, take the same notes, except that the former 
sometimes takes the upper octave. 

Exercise No. 94. — Ibid. — For Soprano, Alto, and Tenor. 

A a A a A 

1234 1 2(fe34 l&c. 




-j^-jT-n xi J^^^ 



fa 
A a 
12 3 4 



mee fa sol 



fa sol la 



;p S: 



■^ 



^g=:q 



m 



A a 

I 2 3 4 & (fee. 



^ 






^ 



^^ 



i± 



^ 



fa mee fa sol 



fa sol 



la 



sql la 



* The dot serves the same purpose as tYie OTO\A^iQ\. Va \.Vv« ^me above. 
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A a A a A A 

1 2 & S & 4: & 1 234 1 2<&3 4(tc. 



fj piTry^ 



St 



-H-- 



^ 



^ 



2± 



la sol la fa la sol fa mee sol sol f<e sol la 



£1 




^FFfy 



I 



el — '- — ii 



pn 



-I r 



O"-^ 




fa 



/«« sol /<•« sol la sol la 



^ 



^^ 



■er 



1±=^^ 



sol la mee 



la mee la sol fa fee 



^^[f^i^jLm^ 



ti 



m 



^=g 



&r-^^m 



t 



fa la mee fa 



fee wi\ ^q\ ^^ Ha. 



22Q 



te 



fe 



ss 



^ 



^ 



sol sol sol fa la sol fa 



mee fa sol 



m 



EE^ 



:ph 




^ 



■III 



52: 



^p^ 



g 



mee 



fa mee fa sol 



fa sol 



A a 

I 2 & 3 4 



A a 

1 & 3 & 3 4 i&c. 




^= ^^ 



m 



■^ 




s? 



tt 



fa sol la la la mee fa sol fa sol la mee fa 

A a A a A 

12 d&4& 123&4(fe 12 &c. 



IT 



■III 



Sf 



r r r rTTT7r~r 




la 



la fa sol la fa fa meo fa sol la la sol la fa 



A a A a A 

12 3 & 4 & 12 3 tt 4 & 1 2 (fee. 




-& 



mrniLrnmg 



'^23 




fa mee la mee fa la meo 



fa 




■III 



sol 



1^ 



fa 



xx 



fa la sol la fa sol la fa 



\ ^:: [l i! 



-& 



In this Exercise the Alto sometimes moves in unisons with the Treble, and 
at others with the Tenor. 

Exercise No. 95. — Anthem in Two Parts, from Psalm xcv. 

4 1 2 3 4 .tc. 1 2 ife 3 4 <fc 




i 



St 



:^ 



s? 



^^ 




§ 



come, O come, O come, 
4 1 2 3 4 &c. 



let us, 



^ESa 




come, 



O come, come, 




f 



3 4 & 



i rrr-r. 



s 



^ 



O 



wor - ship, let us wor - ship and fall down, let us 



fh"3f"^tn:j=f| ^ 
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12 3 4 



'.A 




«■ 



^ 



JZ 



■&I 



m 



IS 



n 



JQ, 



■I 

kneel, 

1 2 & 3 4 & 



let us 




kneel - - - 
3 4 & 



be- 



3 



^^ 



zz 



let us kneel be- 



^^^^ 



■er 



fore the Lord our 



Ma - . - ker. 



mE^ 



3E 



JX 



In the opening part of the Exercise which precedes, th-.^ parts are said to 
answer each other, though it is here presented under its most simple form. 
The same occurs also in the Exercise which follows. 



Exercise No. 96. — Anthem in Two Parts for Soprano Voices, Psalm Ixxiii. 
Moderato.* 







-et 



^^ 



Trn - - - - ly, 



Tra 



ly. 



t 



5 



< ■ *i 



E 



^ 



rz 



Tru 



ly, 



• In moderately quick time. 
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r-M^g: 



IS 



tm - \y, God is good to 




K ^ ' m 



S 



^i ^gi- ^ Tl ^ 



Is . . ra - - el, and to such - - and to 





u 



I o. 



UHL 



■©■ 



% 



dS6 




■^F± 



heart; 



A a 

Minor. 1 is 2 & 3 <fe 



^ 



■^ — # 



£ 



IS 



But as for me, but 



2i 



^ 



::& 



1 <fe 2 <& 3 & &c. 




t 



33 



^ 



22: 



as for me, my feet, 



my feet - - my 



£3=5 



■er 



^H^ 




r ^ ^n'"!!^ 



12 3 <fe 



Xli. 




feet were al - - most gone, • 



my steps - - my 

1 Ss 2 Ss S & 



zss 



g 



3 



£i 




had well-nigh slipp'd. 
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^ 



S3I33 



^J 



steps had well - nigh slip - ped. 




^g 



33 



■©- 



;;;ct 



■o 



^ 



had well-nigh slipp-ed, well See. 



Major. 





ly with Thee, 



Thou hast hold - - en 



^ 




«bT3^ 




Thou hast 




3 



St 



^ 



Thou hast hold - en, 



hast hold - - en 



ft 



§ 



2i 



^ 



:®F 



tJ± 




hold - en, 



Thou hast hold-en, hold - • ^xi« 
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^ 



■Or 



XS 



with Thy right - 



■©■ 



hand. 



z±=ri 



-o^ 



12: 



The class may now attempt simple music in fowr parts, commencing first 
with chants and hymn tunes. Chants have heen recommended by some as 
preferable to hymn tunes for introducing the pupil to the practice of the 
rudiments of harmony. 

i^ote, — The following, mostly original tunes or adaptations, have been 

supplied in preference to selections from tunes in general use, not because 

the Author deems them superior, but that the class, by their being new 

to them, may be compelled to read, and precluded £rom singing from 

memory. The chants are selected. 

Ere singing the following Exercises, the various parts should sing the chord 

on which each commences. Thus, in the first which follows, the Bass being the 

fundamental, should sound C, the Tenor should follow by sounding G, the 

Alto should next .sound E, and the Treble C, each holding their respective 

parts till the chord is completed, and sustaining the chord itself as long as 

the Teacher deems necessary. Having taken the chord firmly, the class may 

proceed to sing the Exercise. 



Exercise No. 97. — Preliminary, 




■III 



I 



s 



g4=^^ 



3 



e 



j± 



JLZ. 



JZ 



1 



2 



S 



zz 



^ 



IS 



zt 



^ 
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: 



g 



■& 



s^pnef 



■ei 



3 



■s^ 



m 



13 



■& 



^s 



S2: 



•© 



I 



y- 



q ^ 



3 



III! 



7" 
1 



^r 



¥^ 



3 



St 



3 



^ 



X2 



2l 



■er 



:k:2 



s: 



Note. — ^Tbe Altos and Tenors will take note of the minim they have to 
sing whilst the Treble and Bass have a rest. 
To familiarize the nature and effect of harmony the same Exercise is 
repeated with a slightly different arrangement in tlie harmony. The per- 
formance of it at this stage must, however, be left to the discretion of the 
Teacher : — 




^s 



3 



ja 



•^-^ 1 



+ 



^ 



B 



E 



■er 



■er 



^ 



■&I 



^^ 



i 



■Q 



II J i 
III 



fill 



ii:*i 
ii:ri! 
iiai 



^ 



■^ 



^ 



5X132 



I 



S 



m 



n n=33f 



3 



jcl 



®f 



S- 



230 




zz 



-& 



^ 



13 



^ 



u 



s: 



Wl= 



ss 



t\Z\ 
III! 



:^ 



ia 



^ 



g 



■©- 



I 



i 



^ 



12 



^ 



^ 



s: 



3 



^ 



IS 




^ 



+ 



ss 



Besides the chaDge in the harmony, the Exercise in the altered form 
supplies an illustration of the mode in which modulation may he produced in 
the harmony without any change in the leading part or « Air" (as it is termed) 
of the tune. 

The following arrangement presents an altogether different harmony, with 
a new set of modulations. In commencing this Exercise, and indeed all the 
future Exercises, till the class is sufficiently advanced not to require it, the 
chord should first he taken as hefore : — 




5^ 



ia 



■er 



A.A 



3 



AJ 



i 



R-$et 



JQ 



^ 



IN 



i^c 



i 



%ee 



fa fee 



B 



Q| ^ 



■o- 



■Q^ 



23 



^ 



zee 



^ 



^^ 



3^ 



:^P=^ 



^=i^ 



sol 



eee 



XX 



la 



^ 



-&- 



231 



q; 



53 



"irfpnr 




I3[ 



:i 



xi 



3^ 



i 



.a 



^ 



■o- 



s 



*: 



■Q 



^ 



3 



23 



££ 



i 



«e« 



Nb£«. — The sabjoined chants are intended to be sang simply as Exer- 
cises, with the view to facilitate the acquirement of singing in parts. 
The tanes which follow may, after solmization, be sung to words. 

Exercise No. 98. — Grand Chant (Single), Humphrey. 



^ 



msi 



& 



g~Q 



la 



9fA 



i 



■&■ 



-&■ 



5 



ii 



fa 



^ 



Qi O 



^ 



•er 



^ 



•Or 



■©" 



I 



12 



l 



ri II 



sol 

■o- 



«r 



^3 



Q~a 



m± 



^ 



s: 



.^:l 



J 



la 



m 



I 



TJSl 



i 



zz 



IS 



s: 



■er 



^ 



ILV-i5 



TS" 



S82 



Exercise No. 99. — Single Chant, Tallis, 




s 



s: 



TTT 



T2 



^ 



XT 



12: 



-& 



JZ 



o o 



la 



:52: 



EE 



m 



J2: 



s 



■er 



"cr 



:^zq 



■er 



J 



fa 



I 



e 



5-^ 



^ — ^ 



^ 



■©■ 



s 



3 



■Or 



-&■ 



J 
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Exercise No. 100. — Double Chant, 
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ExereUe No. 101 .—Douft^d C^nt. BattwWlf. 
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Exercise No. 102. — CM.* Adaptation from Chants for VesperSi dtc. 

In the Scale of G Hi Mi^or. 
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* The initials CM. stand for common metre, L.M. for long metre, and 
S.M. for short metre, &c.; and indicate that the tunes marked with either of 
those initials may be sung to any hymn of thft respective metres. 
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Partial modulation into the 
Scale of G, 
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^ote. — ^In singing hymn tunes the effect is much heightened by 
slackening the time in the last two or three bars: each subseqaent 
verse must, however, be commenced in correct time. 

Exercise No. 103. — (Sevens) Master J. Woodman. 
In the Scale of G [j Major. 




t 



^j|j jTniff %j^gg 



t:: 



Gen-tle - Je-sas,meekandmild,Lookap- -on a lit -tie child; 



Ip2rcfjfr | r?fi}|r rj ^g 
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Gen-tle- Je-sas,meekandnuld,Lookup- -on a lit -tie chUd; 
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ti^iMi 




Pi - ty - my sim-pli-oi - - ty, Suffer - me to come to Thee. 





Pi - ty - my sim-pli-ci - - ty, Suf - fer me to come to Thee. 




Exercise No. 1C4. — Choral* L.M. 
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• " Choral " is the name the Germans give to a Psalm Tone, 
t Somewhat slow, and in a flowing style. 
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Partial modulation to the Scale of D n- 
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Partial modulatioii to the Scale of C ti. 




fa Fa fa la sol fa &c. 
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ExereUe No. 106. — ^L.M. ** St. Lawrence." 

In the Scale of F H; Msgor. 

Adaptation from Chants for Vespers, as song at St. Andrew's, Westland 
Bow, Dublin. 

Modulation into the Scale 
of the Dominant. 
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Partial modulation into the Scale of C [j. 
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ExercUe No. 106.— 8, 3, 3, 6.»— « Stoneolough." W. Woodman. 



■ p' %-U-X- 




Sa - - viour and - - Re - - gen - - - - er - - - a - tor, 
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* The figures 8, 8, &c., indicate the numher of syllables in each line of 
the hymn. 
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Modulates to Scale of Dominant. 
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Exercise No. 107. — (Sevens.) Adaptation from Chants for Vespers. 

" Sharon." 
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£d;^cu« No. 108. — CM. Ada'j^Ud from. Chants for Vespen, 

*' Dowopatrick." 
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Exercise No. 109. — CM. W. Woodman. 






When all Thy mer - cies, - - my 
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Copy Heads. — No. 8. 



/q the C ^ and the FCleff ^! 



1. There are three Cleffs — the Gj 

%J 

2. The G Cleflf indicates the Treble ; the C, Alto or Tenor ; the F, Bass. 

3. They shew the lines on which the G, C, and F are respectively. 

4. The Alto has G on the third line ; the Tenor on the fourth. 

5. The Bass has the F usually on the fourth line. 

6. The Gamut served formerly instead of the Stave. 

7. It consisted of eleven lines ; the middle line being 0. 

8. This is called Mean C, and represented by the G Cleif. 

0. The letters ABCDEFG, abcdefg, and aa bb cc dd, tfec. were 
used instead of notes. (Two lines.) 

10. The Staves in present use are taken from the Gamut. 

11. The upper five lines were taken for the Treble Stave. 

12. The lowest live for the Bass ; the middle for the Alto and Tenor. 

13. Each Stave is marked by its proper Cleff. 

14. Time means the relative duration of notes. 

15. The longest note, the Breve 1^ or I |oj I is seldom used. 

16. The Semibreve O is the ordinary Time measure. 



17. It equals 2 Minims r4 4 Crotchets m 8 Quavers m 

m and 32 Demisemiquavers ^ (Two lines,) 
dotted Semibreve r> • equals 3 Minims, &c. 



16 Semi- 



quavers 

18. A dotted Semibreve q« equals 3 Minims, &c. 

19. Bests also stand in the same relation. 

20. Time also means the number of notes in a bar. 

21. In Time signatures, the Semibreve is represented by 1, the Minim 
by 2, the Crotchet by 4, &c. (Two lines.) 

22. The three kinds of Time are — Common, Triple, and Compound. 

23. Common Time — \^ or 4 4 Crotchets, ? 2 Crotchets, and 

Alla-Breve Time\u either 4 or 8 Crochets in a bar. (Two lines.) 

24. Triple Time signatures — 3 or ? | ? | \r^ Semibreves, 
Minims, Crotchets, Quavers, or Semiquavers. (Two lines.) 

25. Compound Time — 2 4 8 ^^"> ^ ^^^^> Crotchets, or Quavers ; 
and I and ^^ 9 and 12 Quavers respectively. (Two lines.) 

26. Quintuple Time — ^ 5 Crotchets, is seldom used. 

27. One or more notes in a bar are accented. 

28. An accented note is sung with greater force. 

29. The 1st note of a bar should have a strong accent. 

30. Most Time measures have also a weak accent. 

31. In a bar of 4 beats, the I st has the strong, the drd the weak. 

32. In one of 3 beats, the 1st has the strong, the 3rd the weak. 

33. In one of 6, the 1st has the strong, the 4th the weoik. 
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84. In one of 9, the 1st strong, the 4th and 7th weak. 

85. In one of 12 heats, the 10th has also the weak accent. 

86. Mentally to numher the heats in a har is counting time. 

37. Common Time — ^ is counted 1, 2, 3, 4 ; and ^1,2. 

38. Triple Time— | or ^ 1, 2, 3 ; | 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, &c. 

39. Two notes to a heat, are counted 1 and 2 and 3 and 4, &e, 

40. The accent should he well noted in counting time. 

41. A note where the accent is displaced, is called a syncopated or 
driving note. (Two lines,) 



Questions on the Eighth Lesson. 

1. How many Cleffs are there, and what is their use ? 

2. Why are different Cleflfe necessary ? 

3. To what parts are the Cleffs respectively assigned ? 

4. How many parts are usually sung at a time in harmony ? 

5. How were the different ranges of voices indicated formerly ? 

6. Of how many lines did the Gamut consist ? How were the Clef& 
placed in the Gamut ? 

7. Which is mean or middle C ? 

8. How many Staves are ordinarily reckoned ? 

9. How have the Staves for the various parts heen formed from the 
Gamut ? 

10. Explain the relation of the Olefin to each other. 

11. What was the G Cleff formerly used for ? 

12. Transpose Exercise No. 78 from the Trehle to the Alto, and from 
the Tenor to the Bass. 

13. Transpose Exercise No. 79 from the Alto to the Trehle, and from the 
Bass to the Tenor. 

14. Transpose Uie Exercise in the scale of one sharp to that of six flats; 
those in two sharps to the scale of five flats; those in four flats to the 
scale of three sharps ; and from three flats to four sharps. 

15. What is Time ? 

16. What note is now seldom used? and in what ease is its use 
ordinarily retained ? 

17. What note is the common or standard measure of Time ? 

18. How many Minims, Crotchets, Quavers, Semiquavers, and Demi- 
semiquavers are equal to a Semihreve ? 

19. How are Time Signatures represented hy figures ? and what do the 
figures indicate ? 

20. How many kinds of Time are there ? 

21. What is the distinction hetween Common, Triple, and Compound 
Time? 

22. What are their signatures ? Write them down and explain them. 



23. What is the Time represented hy ^J and flj 



f 



24. What other kind of Time is there hesides the preceding ones ? 
What is its signature ? 

25. What is Accent ? 

26. What is Rhythm, and how is it formed? 
J97. How ia Bbytbm adapted to poetical feet? 
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28. How are the varioas kinds of Common Time accented, and of 
Triple and Componnd ? 

29. What is a syncopated or driving note ? 

80. How are the varioas kinds of Common, Triple, and Compound 
Time accented ? 

31. What is meant by counting Time ? 

82. How are the different kinds of Time, viz., Common, Triple, and 
Compound, counted ? 

38. How is a passage with two notes to a beat counted ? 

34. How should the Time be now read preparatory to singing an 
Exercise? 

35. Head Exercise No. 94 by the notes, intervals, solfeggio, and time, 
as it should be counted. 

36. For what do the initials CM. and L.M., and the figures 8, 7, 4, 
stand? 



NINTH LESSON. 



Time — (continued) . 

The illustrations famished on the subject of Time and counting Time, in 
the previous Lesson, were confined to its simpler forms. As Compound Time 
stands to Simple somewhat in the relation of Triplets, the Teacher may 
illustrate its nature by their means. 

Tbiplets are groups of three notes sung in the time of twot ai^d generally 
indicated by a small figure of three, either with or without a slur placed over 
them (sometimes the figure is also omitted), as — 



frTiifi^ 



where the three crotchets equal one minim, the three quavers a crotchet, and 
the three semiquavers a quaver ; so that by triplets | time may be virtually 

changed into |> ^ ^^^ s* ^^^ G ^^ ^8^* ^ ^^ ^^ following instances: 

Note, — Triplets are usuaUy counted by repeating the word *' and" 
twice after the number of the beat, as 1 ^ &, 2 & &, 3 & &, <&c., the 
" and" being usually pronounced like the indefinite article *' an,** thus — 
1 ah an, 2 an an, &e. Mr. Bury recommends the use of the word " half" 
instead of the first " and,"— 1 half &, &c. 
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Two-four Time. 
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The same passage in Six-eight Time. 
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Three-four Time. 
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The same passage in Nine-eight Time. 
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Four Crotchets in a Bar. 
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The same passage in Twelve- eight Time. 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 <tc. 
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The following Exercises will further illustrate the nature of Triplets 

Exercise No. 110. 
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1 (fe 2 & &c. 
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^T^gj H ] k^g JIJ -lflMl 



To pursue the subject of accent, the extent to which the change in the 
position of the accent changes the character of any musical passage, ^ill be 
seen from the two Exercises which foUow, in which the notes are identical, 
but the Time is changed from Triple to Common. 
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Exercite No. 111. 



Moderato. 




i>U J J Jlj J J [j J3| 






The same in Common Time. 






The next two famish an illustration of the difference produced in the same 
passages when written in ? oi" f time respectively. In the foregoing instance, 

the change heing from triple time to common, the nnmher of notes was 
changed from three in a bar to four; but in the instance which follows, not 
only are the notes the same, but there is also the same number of notes in a 
bar. Indeed, the two are identical in all respects saving one, namely, accen- 
tuation ; this, in 2 time, being on the first and J\fth, and in ^ time, on the 
first and fourth. 
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ExercUe No. 112. 

A. & A. A Ai ft 

l&2&a& l&2&3&l&2<&34fe 




fa mee fa la sol fa &c. 




Rol fee Rol <fec. 




Partial modulation into 
the Scale of Two Flats. 




■jJiJJJJjJ 




la fa la sol fa la 



Ketum to Seale of F [j. 




sol fa sol la fa sol mee la tn^^ sol fa mee 



B 



^ 



' ^^^'^'Jl-Tn 



* Change of solmization required by change of scale. The italicB mark the 
RjUables where the change falls. 
/ CboDge the solmization in returning to the original scale. 
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The tame in § Time. 



Note* — ^In § time, it is usual, where the music consists of quavers aud 

the words admit of it8 being done, to write them in groups of three in a 
group. 






i)b J73 LC j . [TJ^ g^ 
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The Exercises No. 49 to No. 57* may now be written and practised by the 

class in | and | time, or the Teacher may write them on the black board. 

Whether this be done or not, it is strongly recommended that the class should 
write them out in the manner prescribed. In singing them, the leading 
syllables of the solfeggio only need be taken, as follows : — 



• Pages 106—116. 



Extreae Xo. IB (pkge 109)— 
Moderato. 



P ')! j 7 ]4^ g^gB 



ExereUe No. 60 (p»ge 107)— 

aol In . 
EiereUe No. 61 (page 107) — 



^ii^l^^ 



Eiereue No. 69 (page 109)— 




^g^fflUITig 



fa - - la eol - - fa la - ■ sol Ik - - la 

JBwTCiM No. hi (psge 110)— 



pxm^^q k yjaj 



1* Kd - - - U 
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This Exercise may also be written in | time, thus : — 




Exercise No. 56 (page 111) — 




Exercise No. 67 (page 113) — 



P^ 




& 




3 





fa 



sol 



la 




— &o. 



fa - 



These Exercises may be written in common time, either ^ or (•, by 

means of triplets, as follows. The more modes of writing snch passages the 
Papils are taught, the more complete will be their knowledge of the subject. 



^m 




^ 




I J J J J 'J j 



•&o.- or 




Exercise No. 64 may also be written in J ^^^ • — 
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To transpose the preceding Exercises into the Contralto, Tenor, or Bass 
cleff, as recommended at page 195, and in questions 12 and 13, page 250, will 
greatly familiarize the subject, and promote in the class a practical acquaint- 
ance with the clefis. 

Another method whereby both time and the intervals may be further 
familiarized, is to change the time from Triple to Common, similar to the 
instance given at page 257. The main point to be attended to is the intro- 
ducing of the first bar at the point which will bring the last note of the 
Exercise to form the last bar. For instance, in Exercise No. 49, this may be 
obtained by placing the first bar after the second note. 



Exercise No. 49, written in Common Time — 




The last note must be a minim. 



This Exercise may also be written in quavers, by writing it in ? time — 




ending with a crotchet. Or it may be written in ordinary common time, 
beginning the same as in ^ time, and ending with a crotchet, which will make 
the last bar equal to three crotchets : — 




Exercise No. 60, written in Common Time — 



^ 




^p J^JJIjT^^ Jjj-ih- 



The last note to be a semibreve. 
Exercise No. 61, in Common Time — 

f 



fv -"^T^?5:^S3Tta f-- 
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The Pupils may change the other Exercises otit of Triple to Common 
Time for themselves, and those written in Common may be changed to Triple 
Time, taking care, as a general rule, to begin so that the last note of the 
Exercise may be the only one in the last bar. 

The Exercises which now follow, in which the same passages are varied in 
time, will further illustrate the subject of Time. 

Note. — It is intended that every Exercise of the series which follows 
should be read in the manner directed at pages 212, 214, 210, «tc., and 
that in singing them the time be carefully counted. 



Exercise No. 113. 




1 a & 8 <fe 4 & <&c. 




2nd 
Form. 



I rj jj7:r3S ^^ 



1 & 2 3 & 4. Ss 



fun^ 





I & 2 & 3 4 & 




p^ 
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4th - 
Form. " 




uUf j ^ 



1 <& 2 & 3 & 4 &c. 




5th 
Form. "1 




^*3 



bj^^ 



1 &2& S & 'k & 



n jijjn 




6th 
Fonn. 



|rJQ-rJ^^^^ 



1&2 &3&4<& 




JTTjiTj 



if 



^^. |~j;tj; J77 J1 J^J^'tT^ 



1 & 2 (fe 3 &4:& 
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8th 
Form. 




'rrm jn J uai ^ 



I & U & 3<fe4&<fec. 




Exercise No. 114. 




1 2 & S & 4: 




mmu^ 



2nd 
Form. 




^^ 



1 <9^ 2 & 3 4 



Jggg^^S 



T^ 



3rd 
Form. 



^^iJV^^^ ^^ 



1 2 & 3 4 & 



fff/rf;rf;rf7]77^ a 



*^^ 
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4th :# 

Form. 




m^^^ 






2 d & 4. & 




6th 
Form. 




1 <& 2 3 4 & 



|"cJrr^lLrr% 




Exercise No. 115. 




1 2 3 <b 4 (fee. 



3rd 
Form. 



^ 





t 



ae? 




1 & a 3 4 £o. 




^^ 



^^ 



1 2 & (fee. 




^ 



■•ir 



■T-f , - 



1 2 8 4 & (fee. 





1 & 2 3 4 &c. 



:^ 






iFF=^ 



WJ.f 



^^^nmmmmr 




««v iM^WiMB>BV ^ia«a 



TZ 



V. .1 ... i. 'LiA* 



968 



6th 
Form. 



^ 





<> ' U 



^m 



12 3 4 & &c. 



^ 



■er 




^jT^n 



St 



7th - 

Form. :En: 



i: 



s 



^ 



1 2 4& 3 4 &c. 



^ 






XX 




g 



s; 



^ 



3 




12 3 & 4 (fee. 




^ 



s; 



^ 



3 



Oth 
Form. 



l.'pJj l jj^^J^ 



1 & 2 3 4 (fee. 




g — i»-i 






■O 



1^ 



k 



1260 



loth 
Form. 





± 



11th ^ 
Form. 1^1 cf ~^ 



^^\&T^B^ 



zz 




13 3 4 & £c. 



r^T/ l T^J l J..^^ 



12th 
Form. 



plJ.|x]j.lrrTl g 




1 <& 2 3 4 &c. 



** 




njrnnT^ S;^ ^ 



Exercise No. 116. — Syncopation. 



*^ 




■"'<*- J iJcJ 



^ r Jnj °ul 



^^ 



£ 



i± 



1 



970 




m ^ t]i\r<mr>m 





Exercise No. 117. — The same. 



12 3 4 





Exercise No. 118. — Various forms of Six-eight Time. 





f=3: 



-7"^ 



2nd 
Form. 




e^E 



JT ' ^^IT^ 






12 3 4 5 6 <feo. 



^^iS 
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1 2 8 4 5 G &e. 



4th 
Form 



■m 




-xr2-^ 



J 2 3 4 5 6 <&c. 



^ 




^=*=5^ 



ta 



6tb -T^ 
Form.^ 



^ 



l +J-/5^- 



^^ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 <feo. 




^ 



C=2 



6th 2 
Form. " 




^^ 



^-^^ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 &c. 




ara 



Form. 




J J. J jTJT^T>f ^ 



12 3 4 5 6 &c. 



^^3Eg 







5? 



8th - 
Form. 




^^^^^^m 



1 2 3 4 5 6 &c. 



p^^^^ 



5 



f=3 




12 3 4 5 &c. 



? 




^ 



S 



:E=3: 



10th 
Form. 



Iji ^^'^- ^^ ^ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 &c. 




"^^*~'w"'""«" 



^ 
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nn 



12 3 4 5 6 <feo 




J 



£3: 




12 3 4 5 6 <fec. 




' fe^^ 



^ 



^ 



1 2 3 4 5 e <fec 



^fe^^^^Ni^ 



'=iP^ 




12 3 4 6 6 &c. 
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14tli - 
Form. 




sTi r. r\ 



12 3 4 5 6 <bc. 




15th 
Form. 



12 3 4 5 6 &c. 




f^^i^^fjf ^ 



Exercise No. 119. — Semiquavers, 




1 2 <fe 3 4 



Form. 



S 




1 2 3 & 4 



3rd -/- 1 
Form. "iA^ ^ 



j ^^iD- ^ijj^';^ 



1 2 3 4 & <feo. 
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4tfa 
Form. 



jH^ \ i?f^ \ ff^m 



1 <fe 2 3 4 <t:c. 



Exercise Ko. 120. — Semiquavers (continued). 



3nd 
Foim. 



?sA 




WTTf^"n^ri 



1 <fe 2 3 4 Jbc. 



3nd 
Form. 



jaA 




^t^ri^^nmy^ 



1 2 & 3 4 4&C. 



4t 



Form. 




1 2 3 4 <& <fec. 



4th 
Form. 



Is^WTrrJTOf^P 



1 2 3 4 & <&c. 




Form. "' 



12 3 & 4 &c. 



Exereiu "So. Vl\.~Time milh HuU. 
Crotchet Stit on the Strong Accent. 



fa la eti ne 



m 



m 



2JcS&i Sc 



ExtreUe No. 132.— Tim* with Rati (continued). 
Quater Rat. 



1 i£ 3 lb a i Sec. 
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2nd 
Form. 



?*ife 




w^^=^ 




1 3 & 3 & 4 &c. 




gfTlyi^iTTr^ 



3rd 
Form. 



■gffA if 




jJ i ^J^ l rr Tite 



1 2 3 & 4 & (frc. 



j&IJJ^^=££rP?^^ 



4ih 
Form. 



tJ!^ jjJJ r 1-% ^ 



E 



1 & 2 & 3 4 & 



Ah » 




d:^ r f= 



^te 



ExereUe No. 123. — Ttm^ U7tf^ Syncopation, 



Ist 
Form. 




<*' J • J^i H r I r • P g 



1 2 & 3 <fe 4 &c. 



^^ 




^ 
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l&2&;BSs4:&&c, 




8rd 
Form 




isjj j^ i r^^ ri^ 



l<fe2<fe 3<fe4i&&c. 




4th 
Form. 



t, 



i%h,. 




<*' r^r ^r i r K ^ 



e 




Exercise No. 124. — Syndopation (continued). 




12<& 8 <fe 4 &c. 




t 



^ 
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and - 
Form 




1 2 & 34<& &c. 




W^^ 




t 



drd 
Form. 




1 & 2 d4& 




^ r^ i r ■ r. \ t j r^:T[rr 



Form. 
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6th 
Form. 




12& 3 & 4 & 



^^m 









^ 




7th -Jt.j2 
Form. 



1 2 3 <& 4 & 



r J ^-cT^T 



^f 



£=i 



- igsisii^gi3ij;j3 [ n 



1 (fe 2 3 J^ 4 (fe &G. 




■^ 



^ 



^ 



3 




12 3 & 4 & &c. 




^ 



fe 



^ 




* This bar might have been written with a dotted crotchet and three quavers, 
as the others are ; or the others might liave been written with a quaver con- 
nected to the CTOiehet by a tie, instead of the dotted crotchet. 



.2S] 




t 



F^. -i^-i»'— • ^ ^ r j 



^ 



I & 2 & 8 4 <feo. 



^ "j l ^JJIJ j| 




11th 
Form. 





^ 1 I 11^ 1 * ci J*| 



1 3 3 4 & <fec. 



^ ' r^^r^l^ i^'F^c;!^ ^ 



s 



Exercise No. 125. — ^JntertHiIs €m4 Time. 



i 




.^JU. 



? 



ij.j. i j.j J-ji^rrn: 



46 6 IS 34 6 « 




33 



S 




JLZ 



. • Three-two time, and even three-four, where the movement is slow, may 
be counted six in a bar; so also common time, under similar circumstances, 
may be oountedr eight quavers, instead of four crotchets. If beat six in a bar, 
the beats are, 1 down, 2 left, 3 right, 4 left, 6 right, 6 up; and where beat 
eight in a bar, up to 5 the same as in the preceding, 6 left^ 7 tv^bl^ vc^^ "^ "^^^ 



^82 




12 



E 



m 



fc3 




3 




jTjfij^ 



xxixiuni^-i/j 




^; 




^^^^ 



?=j 




3 



zi 



S 



^e 



^ 



f^J"^ 



^ 



3=3^ 



XS 





^jnnArnru 
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^ 



Exercise No. 126.— Triplets. 
8 8 8 




dJ CJ , r 



1 i& <& &C. 





l&meefee &q. 



is: 



8 8 



5 



nil- 



S» S» 9 D ^ 
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Ea^ereite No. 127. — General Recapitulatory Exercise on Timet HettSt, 

Syncopation, dbc. 




^ 



fe 



^^ f^ 




.4 



6 




t* 



e 



i^r'^rvc/ l '^^n ^^ 



8 



10 




^ 



fe 



affla^ 




11 



12 



13 




fc^ 



3 



S 



^ 



^Lnr[;rn 




14 



16 16 



17 




18 



19 



20 



^)rj,|jj > | jjT^jnrjrjr"jT 
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25 



36 



27 



I'S.'' c/ ^ J • ■' 



^i=( 



^H^ ^tm 



28 



29 



30 




31 



82 



33 




34 



35 





39 



40 



41 



48 



49 



50 



fr\,'' ;: Aj I iff^^^ 




54 



55 



56 



M 



IS 



m^ 




SJL 



57 



68 



59 




fc* 



s 




^•^^cjr l j-£f 



-& 



60 



61 



62 



t^ 






o 



^TTT^^^^ -EE 
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63 



64 



65 



^) N „j J nJ JTj 




66 



67 



68 



B, f/ Lr^f— T ^J!jjLjliU— — 



z± 



When the Pupils have Bufficiently practised the preceding course of Exer- 
cises on counting time, they may proceed to the practice of those which 
follow, in which the importance of the subject will be more fully illustrated. 
Indeed the more intricate compositions of the kind which follow, especially 
where those taking part in the performance have to sing from single parts, it 
would be impracticable to sing correctly without strict attention to counting. 
The parts would get into confusion, and what should be harmony become a 
mere chaos of discordant sounds. 

Persons who have not accustomed themselves to ** counting " when singing 
music where any intricacies of time occur, frequently contract habits that 
make them more or less ridiculous. The writer remembers an alto in a country 
choir, who placed himself in the front of the gallery, and during the singing 
beat time with his finger, with the air of one who was conducting an oratorio, 
as may be supposed, much to the amusement of the young, and to the disgust 
of the more thoughtful. Some contract the habit of noddmg the head to the 
beats. An instance of this occurred in a country concert, where a lady and 
her class, consisting of some half dozen, nodded in unison through the whole 
of the choruses in which they took part; and being located in the front row, 
the effect on the audience, as may be conceived, was anything but calculated 
to enhance their enjoyment of the music. It was the more to be regretted, as 
the singing of the parties was in other respects very creditable. Others, 
again, beat the time with their toe or heel, swaying their body at the same 
time, whilst the raps may sometimes be heard, supplying an accompaniment 
somewhat like the rocking of a cradle ; the air of anxiety which overspreads 
the countenance giving the whole a serio-comic character anything but agree- 
able. All these oddities may be avoided by becoming thoroughly familiarized 
with counting time. And it scarcely need be added, that the beauty of the 
music itself is greatly enhanced to the listener by the ease with which those 
engaged in it perform their parts. The greater stress has been laid on this 
subject, as the writer has found with many a disinclination to the practice of 
counting time, and yet, as the French proverb says, *' Ce n'est que le premier 
pas qui coiite" it only requires to be entered on with determination, and it at 
once becomes easy. Several means of enforcing the practice will no doubt 
suggest themselves to the Teacher ; the class may be required to count audibly 
before singing an exercise ; or, one portion may count the time whilst the 
other sings : these means should, however, be employed in the exercises which 
precede rather than in those which follow. 




i 
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Exercise No. 138. 



3 



* 



I 

,1 

u 
I, 



,,. fi 



3 



iiitm 

■i::i: 

■III 



*4 



■iri_^ 

lilies 



i^f)-r 



dzzE 



1 a a 1 2 3 £c. 



SS 



^ 



3 



^ 



12 3 



^ 



V):J„.0 e 



I 



12 3 1 2 3 &c. 



;L-g n r I ^ 



m 




i^3 



JLCS. 



J 



2p:2 



e 



^ 



• Although the har here consists of only three crotchets, the semibreve rest 
is used to indicate the rest of a whole bar, being more convenient than a 
minim and crotchet, and at the same time not calculated to mislead. 
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1 2 & 3 



5 



j L-^— p -Lp i yyi* • 



SS 



sol fee fa 



II II 



II J I 
nil 



1=R 




:^ 



m 



s 



la 




12 3 



^ri.- | rri"|. 



t 



12 3 



^^ 



200 




^^^ 



Sf 



mmp- 



^rf^n^ 



■Si 



o 



m 



ai^i J r|r .^p^^= ^^ 



Exercise No. 129. 




fa fee 



m 



^ 



g^^ 



£== 




* Where there are several bars' rest, it is usual to keep the reckoning of 

the bars whilst connting the time, as in the second bar above to count 2, 2, 3, 

instead of 1, 2, 8 ; when a greater number of bars' rest occur, of course the 

conntiDg would be 3, 2, 3 ; 4, 2, 3, &o. In singing from single parts, where 

the singer baa no other guide than oountang, tSina \a mdis^^e&saible. 
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^ 



S^ 



Zt 



& — e* 



1 



^Q d;:pi9. 



m 



•u| »j[ I ^ff I * : 



8 



^ 



^ 



§ 



*-> ^ 



S 



^^ 



::3z 



^jJbJJlJi^ 
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bjrrr i rrJr i ^JJ' i rrr^ 



22 



s: 



■&, 




i ' It 






£ 



■e> 



n 




f^ 



I 



-&■ 



-&' 



^ 




<.> • r 



1 3 &c. 



a 2 &c. 



■Ill 



m 



■&r 



^-^F-P-h^ 



S? 



;^3 



±±: 



^ 



^ 



^S 




^ 
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■^W fJ-j-J-F 



3 2 &C. • 




fe =F>-^^|5 ^^^ 



:E=: 



^ 



b i r ■ 



JCt 



Z3t 




^ 



+ 



zi 



P=t 



■©■ 



* See note, page 290. 
t The marks over the notes in this bar indicate that they are to he sung 
staccato, an Italian word, which means that the notes are to he sung very 
short and distinct, somewhat as though they had been written semiquavers, 
with rests between them. 
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Exercise No. 130. 




Spiritoso.' 



^":;T^ 




1&2& S & 4: & ] 2(fed(fe4&<!^c. 



B 



ii::ifL 
liar 



12 3 4 



2 2 8 4 



I 



E 




12 3 4 



l<fe2<fe 8<!^4(fe&c. 



m 



e 



12 3 4 



2 2 8 4 




§ 



M\m\ 

IBI 



3 2 3 4 



f 4 2 8 4 



fill 



■in 

liai 



^g^ 



:^ 



3i 



^g^^ 



8 2 3 4 



1 &2<fe 3<fe4<fe 



* With spirit I See note, page 290. 



\ 
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^^= ^^^ 



±zk 




la fet see la 



l^ =iyr ^^^ ^ 



1 & 2 & 3<!^4(fe<fec. 



fe 










««« la 



i 



? 



f=±zif 




f=3: 




fe 




E 



fz^=:!f 




^§6 





i^^ n i jT^ : 



M — 



iiriBv. mmm^mammmrnmammm 


r n 'y 




• ' 


• , ■-! 




• P'F'm ^ 


/v. " 1 1 r 


• 


• J. - 1 / 


r r - 




r 




§ 



•er 
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T T 



;-f^ 



5 



t 



S3 



T T T T 




^ 



m 



3 



I 



T T 



£ 



^ 



3 



;): r ^ 



e 



zz 



Moderato. 



i 
Exercise No. 131. — Minor. 
(From ** Rink's Organ School.") 




I & 2 & 
or 1 2 3 4f 



III! 



1 &c. 



2 &c. 



3 &C.+ 



33 




* See note, page 293. 
f See observation on | and common time, note, page 281, which equally 
appUes to 2 tune. 

I See note, page 290. "^e^ 



$i98 




wrth 

KKW. 



JT3^ | ^ 



III! 



..M-- r l Ftf]"-!-^ ^ 



UrW 




llwll^ 

II 11^ 



«C 



133 



^= 



^-V cl£;lJ7^ 




23 



3 



W'tl£S\ lf^\ 



Mt^ 







Q^rmr i rrm: 



jyb> 



■111^ 



cIItTIL; 



•> )ii'%rrf I rrrr s 



3nl>joined are some Tones and short Anthems, which may senre as further 
Exercises on Time. 



^99 



Lento.* 



Exercise No. 133.—" Solompp." CM. 
AdaptaSi(m.from Bandel, hy Shore. 




3 



^ 



Z2I3 



^ 



3 



n 



■er 



O Bweet-er 



E 



B 



S 



3 



than 



the fra 



grant 



^=a 



nil 



i^ 



^3 



# # # _ 

r I r r I 




3 4 1 d 8 4 10 sweet-er than t^e ira-gr«nt 



m 



^^ 



rr^rv iUl 




flow'r, At ev'-ning'sdew-y close, The 




1 The will u- 



i 



£V 




flow'r, 4 



lil^ c^ 



12 3 4 

m - ■ — 



2 2 3 4 1 The wiU u- 



^^^„__^^^^^^__^. 




• Slow. 



b ^nh-rl^ 



ni ■ - tad with tlie pow^ i 19 3 4 



fe 



IH | i,rrM|M 'jjM-r i ' r'^tj 



- ted with - - - tlie pow'r To sue coor hu - 



^-11'] -in-rlr ^ 



with the powT 



v+^n^m 



^ 



5^ r r I CJ ^ ^\ '\-^ 



^ 



.^ | ^"^[jn^f? 



wOflB, To ano • com hu - 



==t 



19 8 4 1 a 



- r 



1 3 3 To 




And softer than the softest strain 

Of music to the ear, 
That placid joy we give again 

By gratitude sincere. 

ExercUe No. 133.— " Elevation." 
Sevens Double, — Ambrosch. 




your voice, and joy - - ful - sing Prais - es 



ii 



^ 



ILII 


3 4 


12 3 4 


1 2 


IMI .- 1 




F A P 




M 


^ 


— r r r 1* 






kT kr - 


1 






8 4 


12 8 4 


1 2 Prais - ed - 


/ \. £d 






• Jv I / . 


^ 


- r • ' 


h 


. .1 






U 









* These grace-notes indicate a musical embellishment styled a " turn," and 
should be sung to and included within the time of the pointed crotchet which 
precedes. (See page 181.) The turn is generally indicated by the sign '^ 
being placed over where the phrase is intended to occur, and saves its being 
writti9n in full. 



4 
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to four heayin-lj - - Kiog; For HUbtess-ingB fkr ex- 







^ 



-u 



"rPf^r r 



^^ 



^ 



your heav'n-ly 




fAfee 




tend, And His mer - - cy - - knows no end ; He who 



nil 
■ I.^L 
IIJII^ 
• ■I 




And His mer - - cy knows no end ; 



3 4 




1/^1 m 



r 




i 



e J " 
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rf=^ 



E 



^^ 



bade 



the 



wat' 



ry 



B 



[f V [^ ]/ 



deep Un - der 



BS 



i 



1 He who bade the wat* - ry 



^ 



deep 



i 



1 sol la fa &Q. 



■g r C IT 



^ 



^ 



1 He who bade the wat' - ry 



deep 




6: 



Ee=£ 



£ 



/Tn 



earth's foun - 



da 



tion sleep, And the 




Un - der earth's foun - da - - tion sleep, 




+ 




^ 



V~7 



Un - der earth's foun - da - - tion 



^ rir 7 ir f- 



sleep, And the 

■f-i 






% 
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^ 



' u & 1 1 




M 



orbs that gild the pole, Throngh the 

• •r r r 



^ 




orbs that gild the pole. Through the 



m 



r=f=^ 



f ir r r r I 




bound - - less e 



ther 



■III 

■III 



fe| 



rolL 



3 



1^ 



E^^ 



/Tn 



3 



bound - - less e - - - - ther 



m 



p 



=1 



£ 



roll. 

5 
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ExercUe No. 134.— " Devotion." 



Sevens, — Adapted from Hor8ley*s Glee^ ** When shall we three meet again.' 
Dolce. 

*i rS 




rit ^-f i lJ J j ^^ 



+ Come, my 



soul, thy suit pre - pare ; 

1 & 2 &e. 



^ 



^ 



£ 



3 4 &c. 




^r(^> "^ 



come, for Je - sns 



£ 



"P- 




Cres.} 




loves to an-swer prayer; He Him - - - self has bid thee 

Cres. 




■III 



loves to an-swer prayer; He Him - - self has bid thee 

Cres. 



ures. , Z*^ 



• The grace note, or appogiatura, should here be sung with the note that 
follows. 

+ The letter p here stands for piano. (See page 63.) 

} Gres.y the abbreviation of the Italian word Crescendo, means that the 
strain which follows it should be sung somewhat louder. 
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pray ; Come, and His com-mands o - 



pray; Come, and His com-mands o 



bey I Come, my 
^7^ Mez. 




bey I Come, my 




lSii5 



H^^Li^ 



I I 1/ P*^ al ^ 



Z2 



soul, thy suit pre 



pare, Je-sus loves to an-swer prayer. 



-11 II tt it P I 0a — l^-P 




soul, thy suit pre 



pare,- For Je-sus loves to an-swer prayer. 



mnLt 



m 



^m 



Lord, I come to Thee for rest; 
(Oh, take, oh) Take possesion of my breast I 

There Thy sovereign right maintain I 
There without a rival reign ! 
Come, my soul, thy suit prepare, &c 



* Mez.y the abbreviation of Mezzo-forte (moderately loud). 
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While I am a pilgrim here, 
(Oh, let, oh) Let Thy love my spirit cheer! 

Be my Guide, my Guard, my Friend ! 
Lead me to my journey's end ! 
Gome, my soul, thy suit prepare, &o. 

Show me what I have to do I 
(Oh, Lord, and) Every hour my strength renew I 

Let me live a life of love I 
Guide me to Thy rest ahove I 
Come, my soul, thy suit prepare, &c. 



Suhjoined is an accompaniment for the Pianoforte, which greatly adds to 
the effect : — 




^^^rrrvifr 



Sr 



n 



±E 



■^T" 



i=S 






^& 



t 



nnpr^ 



* A dot placed over a note has a similar use to the staccatOt excepting that 
it is not to be performed in quite so marked a manner. 



808 




y- j r^ -i ; I I |- 



Gres. 



j Md tafa 




* Dim,, the abbreviation of Diminuendo, which has a signification the 
reyerae of Ores, 
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Exercise No. 185. — Anthem, — W. WoodIhah. 



Andante. 




•Qpq 



+ 



TTfT^ 



■III 
11^1 

iiri 
nil 



En - ter not in - to judg - ment - - - with Thy ser-vant, O 



I^^l " <*T r h rTlf ^ "T^ r r [TJg 




En - ter not in - to judg - ment - - with Thy ser-vant, O 



m 



^^^^m 




^M 



[^^ b "-] f FFvr r H ^^1^ 



z± 



Zl 




i 



Lord, En-ter not in -to jildg-ment with Thy set - yant, O 



^^ 



:o 



i 



i 



^ 




itnl 



^ 



t 



n 



£t^ 



2zr 



m 



Lord, En-ter not in* to judg-ment with Thy ser - Tant, 



^ 



± 



^p33 



^<i \Aj ^ 



810 



PF=^=MFR=^ 



^^m 



Lord, for in Thy dght, for in Thy sight shall 



IF^ 



- — F- 




8 4 12 8 for in Thy sight, for 



i 



JdJi—UOtZ 



^; 



Lord, 8 4 



12 3 4 



12 8 for 



3 



^ 



zz 



8 3 8 4 



l^,i,r ^1 -^[^ ^ 



s^ 



Sl 



no man liv - - ing be jus - . . ti - - fied, shall 






-& 



Si 



=iteF 



in Thy sight shall no man be jus - - ti - - - -fied. 

3 



m=f^ 



e 




3 



33f 



1 




in Thy sight, for in Thy sight shall no man liv - ing, shall 



^_-ZlJ] r r r f1 J Jfrl ^ rTT 



811 



Adag.^ 




no man Uv ing be jus - 



ti - - fied. A - - men. 



B 



IIJII 
■III 



g^^ 



ES 



3 



ss 



.^:l 



«■ 



tikj-JTr i rr^ 



-& 



§ 



^ 




no manliv 



ing be jus 



- ti - - fied. A * - men. 




J± 



■O^ 



■O^ 



■&■ 



In the second portion of this anthem there is an instance, in a simple form, 
of what is styled Imitation, each of the parts taking up itie words " For in 
Thy sight/' &c., to the same phrase in succession. In singing, each part 
should take up its *^ subject," as it is termed, with firmness, and some degree 
of emphasis, the effect of such passages being much heightened by each 
subject, as it is successively taken up, being well marked, or well " given out," 
as the phrase is. The want of this is perhaps somewhat general among 
amateur choirs, and the effects intended to be produced in ftigue passages are 
frequently lost, through such passages being taken up in a manner, if not 
absolutely inaudible, so piano and undecided, that those who listen are not 
aware of the fact till some time after it has occurred. Glasses in particular 
are defective in this respect, especially in their first attempts ; it is, therefore, 
of the highest importance that very careful attention be given to the subject 
by both Teacher and Pupil. 



Adagio (Italian), Slow. 



sn 



Exercise No. ISd,— -Anthem.— W. Woodman. 
Andante. 




give thanks un - to the Lord, O give thanks on - 




give thanks un - to the Lord, give thanks nn- 





rrTir-f_ 



to the Lord, For He - - is good, is good, for 




for He - is good, &c. 



te 



^ 



■ r 1 




-to the Lord, 



for He is 



z 



'^^-■*M r rF 



J — ^ 



«J 



SIS 



<l» 



nr rrrrrr 




He 



is good, His mer-cy en dur -- eth, en- 




He is 



good, His mer - cy, &c. 




good, is 



good, His mer - cy en - dor - . eth, en- 



See^ 




For He - - is good, - His mer - cy en- 



/7\ Adagio. 




^m 



dur - eth Ibr ev - er, • en - dur - eth for ev - er. 

Ok 



^i lLjljH J J r , 



itS 



£5 



13 



Though this anthem does not furnirih an instaoee of imitatk)!3,-lhe remairks 
appended to the last, relative to giinng distinctness 'to each stibject of the 
fugue as it is taken up, are equally applicable here. 



su 



m 



ExereUe Ho. 137* 

Sliglitlj altered from en Anthem hj Jeremimh Ckike. 

1 2 3 4; 4 & 



*-=>• 




BeThoaex- 



1 a 3 A 4k A 




1 ^ 2 ^ 8 



Be Thou ex - - - alt - - ed, Lord, 



Ht(',ij-frr -rTrff^ 



BeThoaez-alt 



ed, Lord, in Thine own 
1 <fe 2 ^ 



^ 



7j^~ZI 



e 



BeThouez-alt - • - ed, 



f: 



1^ 



5 



F^^T^ 



i 



^ 



alt • - - - ed, Lord, in Thine own strength; 




Be Thou ex - alt - - ed, Lord, in Thine own - - strength. 



i^'j^j'J>-j | r ^^ 



•&• 



strength, Be Thou ex - alt - - ed, Lord, in Thine own - strength 




^ 



■O- 



Lordi ^^ Thoa, ^ 



815 



With spirit. 




i 



ZZZIZ 



will we 



■©■ 



sing, 



o o 



"BO will we 



°l °l S 



s 



^f-M-^-V-^ 



S 



SI 



■©» 



z± 



^ 



So will we 



smg, 



zz 



so will we 



^ 



3 



s: 



&—& 



so will we 



sing. 




^s 



JLl 



<J o o 



sing, 



so will we 



•q poj ui 



sing, will 

3: 



we 



■O- 



3 



^ 



s; 



•©- 



■e* 




^ 



sing, 



so will we 



sing, will we 



+ 



■&■ 



^ 



Z±Z2±ZS 



■e 



-O 



80' will we 



sing, 



so will we 



* A semibreve rest is, where necessary, employed to indicate a whole bar's 
rest, in 3 time, although there are three minims in the bar, ItT^oj^^^et'^'Vi^^ 
slight attention to see that no inconvemeno aiv^'ft itom XXi\% \ft«f^^^<^* 
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rf: 



i 



£1 



-eh 



siDg and 






praise 

■©r 



EC 

Thy 



<^> <^> 



■ O ♦ 

power. 

— © 



-&• 



i 



££ 



Q 



n 



ES 



sing and 



praise 



Thy 



name. 



^ 



3 



■©- 



5 



JLL 



■O- 



Exercise No. 138. 



Adaptation from Handel (" Judas Maccabseus")* 
Allegro.* ,^ 



B 



r) Ol' 



etE 



f fr i ry'nfte 



1 2 3 &c. 

Je sus, Je - BUS, Thy scep-tre, Thy seep - - tre, 



I 



^ 



»■ 



^^ 




1^ 



S 



2 3 &c. 

Je - sus, Thy scep-tre, Je - sus, Thy 



ss 



fit 




Je - - - - sus, 



^E 



^ 



iS 



1 2 3 &0. 

Thy seep - - tre, Je - sus. Thy 



z±£: 



f=F=i' 



P 



12 3 2 2 3 (fee. 



* Quick, and in alrvely mttcm^T. 



817 

1 a 3 &• 




grrfm 



KTF 



s 




Je - - 8US, Thy scep-tre we o ~ - bey, Je-sus, Thy seep - - 




■III 



etE 



rrn in 



seep 



tre we o bey, Je-sus, Thy seep - tre 



i =^^r I r r-f -4 ' ^j^ H r'f M 



seep 



tre we - - o - - bey, Je-sus, Thy seep 





tre - we 



^ 



bey, Je-8U8, Thy scep-tre, Thy seep 



^^ 



+ 



»*- 





tre we o 



bey, Je-sns, Thysoep-tre, Je - sus, - Thy 

/7N 




Je - sus, Thy 



* In coiintiDg for the semiquaver, the pointed quaver, eounted 3, must be 
held nearly to the end of the bar, and the semiquaver whieh follows to the & 
must be merely touched. The notes in the Alto and Tenor also correspond 
to these, and must be sung in the same manner. 
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Bal segno.^ 




seep 



tre we 



o l)ey. 




Allegro. 



Exercise No. 139. 
Adaptation from Handel ('* Joshua"). 



«i» 



f-£ 



A 



5 




^ 



s 



Glo- • -ry, glo-ry to God 



^^ ^ fF= t'(f\f' P v 




Glo - - - ry, glo-ry to God. 



^^ 



1 > *• 



?ff=g=p 



=63^ 




Glo 



* Dal seggiOf an Italian phrase, meaning that the piece of music in which it 
occurs 18 to he concluded by repeating the portion of the first movement from 

the sign ^ to (he pause. 
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Adagio. 




^3 



vHf-g-H^-f- 



i 



sas^ 



ry to "Ood. 
O ■ 



••A 




§ 



I 



ry to God, 

■er- 



a^ 



^ 



ry to God. ;/; 



^ 



i=^z 



t 



^ 



£=i 



s 



ry to God. 




f 



Allegro. 
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Exercise No. 140. 
From Haydn's "Creation." 



TTTTTTrn 1 i ^~g r i*^ 



A - wake the harp, 



the lyre a • - wake ; In 





i Sz; 2 & 3 4 &c. 




r. 1 r p. :F r 



7^: 



^ 



A - - wake the harp, 



M. 



B3E3? 




the lyre a - - wake ; in 



nrirr.71; 



i^ 



,1". 



1 & 3 & 3 4 <fec. 




tri 






$ 



i^ 



umpk^ing the raigh - - - ty Lord; For He the 



lill 




tri 



umph sing the migh 



kiifcf=tS 



t 



^ 



ty Lord; For He the 



1 



Italian, c^mck. 



3dl 




III! 

ii.ri 
nil 



* 



*■ 



hea- - -Tens and earth 



has doih - - ed in 



e 




^ 



hea - -yens and 



earth 



has cloth - - ed in 



m 



t 



m 



hea - - - yens and earth 



has cloth - - ed in 





state 



- ly 



dress, 



^ 



i 



5-E*4f 



state 



dress, 



m 



' * It is scarcely necessary to point out, that in the passages of semiquavers 
two will have to he sung to the half-heats hy which the time is counted. The 
first of eaoh group of four semiquavers should also he aliah.U's ^\£i.^\sas5ssu^« 



Ss (fire. 




state 
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t... Q 




dress, in state - 17 



dress. 




dress, &c. 



Copy Heads. — No. 9. 

1. Three notes sung in the time of two are called a Triplet 

2. A Triplet may consist of three crotchets, quavers, &g. 

3. They are counted hy repeating the & — 1 & &, Sso, 

Questions to the Ninth Lesson. 

1. What are Triplets? 

2. How are Triplets counted ? 

3. Into what forms of Compound Time may ^ J *^^ (5 ^® changed 

hy means of Triplets ? 

4. How may the character of any musical passage he changed whilst the 
notes remain the same ? 

5. Illustrate the suhjeot hy the Exercises Nos. Ill, 112, or any other 
similar passage. 

6. What is the difference in the counting hy quavers in ? and § time, 
and where do the accents respectively fall ? 

7. In what other manner may | time he counted ? 

8. How may the time of movements be changed for the sake of exercise ? 

9. Give some instances. 
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TENTH LESSON. 

Modulation, — The Chromatic and Enharmonic Scalesy and the euhjeet of 

Intervals — (contintied) . 

Modulation, as has been previously explained,* is the change music under- 
goes from one key or scale to another ; and a passage which is so changed is 
said to modulate.f 

There are three kinds of Modulation, — Pabtial, Pboqbessivb or Gradual, 
and Abrupt. Enharmonic Modulation may possibly be considered as a 
species of abrupt modulation ; otherwise it forms a fourth kind. 

The nature of Partial Modulation has been hinted at, and is generally into 
the Scale of the Dominant, or of the Belative Minor.J Sometimes it is into 
the Belative Minor of the Dominant.! Partial modulation into the scale of 
the subdominant, both major and minor, also occurs, though not so frequently 
as into the scales previously named. 

From the general explanation of the solmization of passages in which such 
instances of partial modulation occur, it will be seen that when Fa, the fourth 
of the scale, is sharpened, it becomes Fee,\\ also that Sol, the fifth of the 
scale, when sharpened, becomes See,** It only remains to add, that when 
the tonic or supertonic is sharpened, the same change occurs in the respective 
syllables. If to these Lee is added for La when sharpened, the syllables for 
all the sharps are completed, and the ascending solfeggio for what is called 

The Chbomatio Scale. 

This scale consists of the intervals of the diatonic scale,f f with their super- 
vening semitones, and is styled Chromatic, from the Greek word Chroma 
(colour) i because a series of semitones were by the Greeks thought to give a 
peculiar colouring to the music. 

By analysing tiie octave, it will be found to contain twelve semitones, as 
may be seen in the following diagram : — 



Semitones in the Octave. 



1st. 



2nd. 



3rd. 



4th. 




5th. 



6th. 



7th. 



8th. 



9th. 



10th. 



11th. 



12th. 



-©.Je- ^#^ 



■©■ 



■Lltf O QJQ . 



■e- 



• See pages 124, 125. 
f Ibid. See also Preliminary Exercise (97), 228 — 231, where instances are 
furnished. 

} See the instances given pages 124 — 126. 
§ A striking instance occurs in Dr. Croft's old tune, *' St. Matthew's." See 
pages 164, 165. 

II See page 125. •* See pages 126, 161, 162. 

ft The diatonic major scale is the ordinary msgor scale, whose semitones 
occur between the 3rd and 4th, and the 7th and 8th ; the diatonic minor scale 
jbas the semitones between the 2nd and drd, and the 5th and 6th. See foot- 
note, page 160. 
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The seale and solfeggio, therefore, stand as follows 




-e-#^^#^ 



sstf D QgQ 



Fa fe€ SOL tee la fa fee sol eee la 2«e mze va 

The descending chromatic scale is formed hy flats, and differently solfaed 
from the ascending. In either case, however, whether formed hy s/iarps, as in 
the ascending, or hy flokU.^ as in the descending series, there is the same 
nnmher of intervals. 

The ordinary solmization of the descending series is the following: — 




'^ " ^^ u l; <jL-e-^ 



"^ obo o tro 



Fa mee fa ia. fa ja fa la see sol fee 



fa "& 



The suhjoined solfeggio has, however, suggested itself to the writer as the 
more simple, from preserving, hy the aid of the syllahle lax; for the mediant 
when flattened, the ordinary syllahles to the notes of the diatonic scale, whilst, 
for all practicsil purposes,* it is equally applicable. If the syllable fee, how- 
ever, which is appropriated to fa sharp, he deemed inapplicable to tol flat, the 
author sees no objection to the substitution of the Italian syllable zu (pro- 
noimced zoo). It is, however, to be observed, that sol flat is so seldom, if it 
is ever required, that the use of Uie solfeggio of the chromatic scale in its 
entirety is principally if not exclusively required for the practice of the scale 
itself, and not for actual modulation. With this change, the solfeggio for the 
descending chromatic scale woidd stand as follows : — 




"^ obo «j> b ^o Q ^ 



ODO vj 



cT^o o b ' 



^ -©- 

Fa mee fa la lau sol fee ta la lau sol fee fa 

or zu or zu 

These semitones are divided into chromatic and diatonic, those formed by 
notes standing on the same degree, i, e., on the same line or within the same 

space, being termed chromatic, and the others diatonic. F^m C |l to CJJl 

for instance, is a chromatic semitone, whilst from Tl to D □ is a diatonic 

semitone; irom B H; to B [j^, again, is a chromatic semitone, whilst the 

interval from B\f to A |l is a diatonic one. The reason of this distinction 
will be obvious from reflecting that the former semitones never occur in the 



* See Preliminary Essay, page icvii, &c* 
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diatonic scales, whilst of the latter the interval from C jj! to ]> |l forms the 
first semitone of the diatonic major scale of three sharps, and Uie second of 
that oi two sharps ; also that the interval between B H and B t) is never 

^ound in any diatonic scale whilst that &em B |^ to A □ occurs in both the 

scales of one flat and two flats. The same observations will apply to the other 
intervals. 

It may also be added, that the chromatic, like the diatonic scale, may com- 
mence from any key : the explanation of this subject is, however, reserved for 
a future opportunity. 

Note. — In commencing the practice of the chromatic scale, the most 
ready mode the author has found to enable the pupils to appreciate 
chromatic intervals is, after writing the scale on the board, to lead them 
by the pointer, as follows : — 

ExereUe No, 141. 




'iJ^ 



TJ 



f 



fa sol fee sol fa ice. 



\D 



7±-f=^ 



t^ 



sol la see 




•WT^ 




la see 



O^ 



Z2 



■O 



la fa 



EX 



zz 



^ 



fa sol 




sol la see 




la mee 



mee mee fa 




This Exercise has been inserted at length that the pupils may practice it 
at their leisure as Well as in the class. '^XJeu awn" from the book, it should 



3^7 

be preTionsly read, as directed at page 212, naming in addition the kind of 
intervals which occur. For instance, G delf, common time, four crotchets in 
a bar ; C fa, minim 1, 3; D sol, minim 8, 4, a whole tone; bar, G sharp /ee, 
semibreve 1, 2, 3, 4, a diatonic semitone, &c. 

It must not be expected, however, that the pupils will sing this Exercise at 
the first attempt ; the Teacher will probably find it necessary to recommence 
it several times before accomplishing it. Neither must he be discouraged 
should it occupy more than a lesson ; and it is particularly recommended tnat 
the class should not be jaded, but that when a sense of weariness is discoTer- 
able (and an intelligent Teacher will readily discriminate between mere 
indifierence and fatigue), they return to some other practice, and resume this 
the next lesson. 

When the previous Exercise is completed, he may proceed with some such 
one as that subjoined, or he may combine it with the preceding. As 
repeatedly intimated, many of these exercises are intended as suggestions to 
the Teacher, as well as for the practice of the class. 



Exercise No. 142. 

This Exercise may be read — G clefi", common time four crotchets in a bar, 
C fa, minim 1, 2; D sol, minim 3, 4, whole tone; bar, C sharp /;«, crotchet 1, 
diatonic semitone, &c. 




- — I ^ I r— 

J. ^'^■J --J-^3r-iH'. J.| J- JLJ-el 



fa sol fee sol 



fa fee sol sol la 




^ 



jJj^NiJcJU^^ 



u #t> 



:^jd 



see la 



sol Bee 



fa fee sol see la 





zi-p=t 



■& 



22 



2±S 



fa sol fee sol 



it 



t frJ -jj J -oT o l 




Z2 



1± 



Z2 



sol la tee 



la mee 



The interval between £ |S and F |l, being a semitoiiQ^TSkd.^ \>^^%&^<b^^^«st. 



•^v i ^Jj J| JW^^l ^ ifprffh 




p^']jui j^ ^^ 



Tti« deeeendiog teriee is of the two more difficult than tbe ascendii 
the acquiremeDt of it may, like the latter, ba somewhat faoilitated. Su 
is an Exeroiae to be sung, the notes in the first instance being poil 
witi the wand, as recommended in the preceding, and aJterwMds p: 
by the pnpils separatel; at home, Stst reading it »s direoted in the i 
Exeroise. 

Extreiu Ho. 113. 



i- ^q | JbcJ|JbJ J J |J^] | oIt 



Ib fa la fa &e. 



5-|- 5 h. J I J ^Jo ib J | J i, J 



gi 7J-[-J * - < | Jb^pJ ^ J 



sol fee fa la Eau sol fet 



• This solmization is rather for a paaaaga 



^^^ 



but may jat be employed in the case in tie 
page 825; or, as bafore intimated, the syllable lu (zoo) may ba snbstil 
t See pteoe^ug {ootiMte. 
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^^ 



^^JlJbJ 



T 



i 



c> bc^ 



If it was not to be expected that the preceding Exercises on the ascending 
chromatic scale would at once be sung by the pupils, still less should it be 
expected that it will be the case with the descending ; it is only by reiterated 
efforts that it can be accomplished. The Teacher ^nll also do well to bear in 
mind the remarks appended to the former Exercises relative to not over- 
fatiguing the class. 

The pupils may next proceed to the farther consideration of 



Intervale. 

After the full explanation of this subject under its more general form, and 
the copious illustration of it by exercises,* it will not be necessary to enter 
farther into it under this aspect; what the class has now to consider is its 
more particular features. 

First, then, it is to be noted that the intervals bearing the same general 
appellation are not therefore identical ; for instance, some are m%jor, others 
minor; some, again, are augmented, whilst others are diminished. These 
distinctions will, however, best appear from the following 



Tahle of Intervals, 

Note, — The more scientific mode of measuring intervals is by the 
number of semitones contained in them, but the more popular one is by 
the number of whole tones and semitones which occur between the two 
notes forming the interval. Their measures will be given below, in both; 
but in reading the intervals in the exercises the latter is recommended. 




5^ 



The UNisoN.f 

A Chromatic Semitone, or Augmented Unison,} con- 
taining a chromatic semitone. § 



• See the Third and Fourth Lessons, pages 49 — 80, especially page 63. 

+ The perfect unison is not an interval. 

{ Called also an Augmented or Superfluous Prime. 

§ A m£gor tone consists of nine commas, and a minor tone of eight; (See 

Preliminary Essay, page xv.) a major semitone contains ftvCt and a minor 

semitone foub, if it is of a major tone, and three, if of a minor tone. For 

instance, in the chromatic scale, the interval between the tonic and supertonic 

is divided into a major semitone of five, and a minor one of four commas ; 

whereas that between the supertonic and the mediant is divided into a m^jcnr 

semitone ot five and a minor one of three commas. 



8B0 

The Second. 



A XHmifiiihed Second, tboogh oontaining a small 

/f I I intervid, is nevertheless, in practice^ virtually a 

■ini J h al unison. This subject will, however, be further iUus- 

■ ^K w — ^ ' * ■ trated when Enharmonic Modulation is treated of. 

€/ 1 a 




^^ 



A Diatonic Semitone,* or Minor Second. 



^ 








3^ 



A Major Second, containing a whole tone, or two 
semitones, a migor and a minor. 



^P= 



An Augmented Second, oontaining a tone and a half, or 
three semitones. 



^ 



The Third. 

A IHmini»hed Third, oontaining a whole tone, or two 
semitones. 



-•-1 3 



A Minor Third, containing a tone and semitone, or 
three semitones. 



1^ 

-#-1 8 



A Major Thirds containing two whole tones, or four 
semitones. 




j An Augmented Hdrd, containing two tones and a half, 

I — that is, two intervals, one of a tone and a h^ and 
'^^ the other of a whole tone, or five semitones. 



* For an explanation of the distinction between a diatonic and obromatio 
eemitone, see pages 820, 826. 



fep^ 
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The Foubth. 

A Diminished Fourthy or Imi>6rfeot Fourth, contains 
two wlbole tones, Ti2., two intervals of a semitone 
each, and one of a whole tone, or foor semitones. 




A Perfect Fourth, containing two whole tones and a 



^ 



semitone, or five semitones. 



^^ 



An Augmented Fourth, called also the Sharp and the 
Superflaoos Fourth, containing three whole tones, 
whence it is also called the Tritone,* or six 
semitones. 



The Fifth. 

I A IHminiehed Fifth, or, as sometimes termed, the 
I I — Imperfect or Fidse Fifth, containing two whole tones 
" I U w — and two semitones, or six semitones. 

ni-l 3 



^^ 



I A Perfect Fifth, containing three whole tones and a 



semitone, or seven semitones. 




_^^__ An Augmented Fifth, containing an interval equivalent 
-Tjj- ;,— tone, or «ight eemitenes. 



I to four whole tones, that is, two whole tones, an 

P ■ ■ augmented second (or tone and a half), and a semi- 




g 



The Sixth. 

A Diminished Sixth, containing two whole tones and 
three semitones, or seven s^Diitones. - 




A Minor Sixth, containing three whole tones and two 



5 



JM semitones, or eight semitones. 



6 



* This interval occurs between the Suhdominant and the Sensible. (See 
Lessdns^Sixth Uid Seventh, pages 99 — 171, where the formation of the scales 











^ 
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jr I " J Major Sixth, containiDg four whole tones and a 

f^^ I * " semitone, or nine semitones. 



3^ 



I An Augmented Sixth, or the Extreme Sharp Sixth, 
^ containing three whole tones, an augmented second. 



and one semitone, or ten semitones. 



6 

The Seventh. 






A Diminished Seventh, containing three whole tones 
and three semitones, or nine semitones. 



3^ 



. J A Minor Seventh,* containing four whole tones and 



-•-1 7 



two semitones, or ten semitones, the same as the 
Extreme Sharp Sixth. 



A Major Seventh, containing five whole notes and a 
semitone, or eleven semitones. 



m 



Octave. 

— — A Diminished Octave,^ on the Extreme Flat Eighth 
(an octave diminished hy a chromatic semitone), con- 



j taining four whole tones and three semitones, or 

-* eleven semitones. 



8 



An Octave, containing five whole tones and two semi- 

«f(ll »| tones, or twelve semitones. 



2F 



t/ -0-1 8 



I I r 



• This interval, when taken Jf I is styled the Dominant 



from the dominant of the scale, Ini m .^_ Seventh. 




f This interval, as indeed is also mostly the case with those which are 
more than an octave, is never used in melody, although sometimes used as a 
passing chord in harmony. 




3F 



± 
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I — An Augmented Octave, containing six whole tones and 
a semitone, or thirteen semitones. 



8 




Ki=^ 



5F 



Thb Ninth. 



Flat Ninth, containing five whole tones and three 
semitones, or thirteen semitones. 



9 




^ 



p A Major Ninth,* containing six whole tones and two 
I semitones, or fourteen semitones. 



In reviewing the preceding Tahle, several points demand the attention of 
the pupil. 

First, Each general interval is susceptible of several modifications, as 
migor, minor, augmented, diminished, <fec. 

Second. Several of the intervaU are apparently identical, as the migor 
second and diminished third, which have each a measure of two semitones ; 
the augmented second and minor third, the measure of three semitones being 
common to both. Other instances will also suggest themselves to the student. 
These instances are, however, notwithstanding tiieir measure when reduced to 
semitones being apparently identic^, altogeUier distinct. In the first place, 
they embody an entirely distinct musical idea ; and in the second, there is 
frequently the difference between a diatonic and a chromatic semitone in these 
cases. A diatonic semitone consists of five commas; hence, in the chromatic 
scale, the chromatic semitones consist of the difilarence between the whole 
tone and the diatonic semitone; that is to say, the first interval in the diatonic 
scale consisting of a mcgor tone containing nine commas,f the first chromatic 
interval in the chrgmatic scale will be nine commas less five, or four commas. 
In other words, the first diatonic interval is divided into a chromatic semitone 
of four, and a diatonic semitone of five intervals respectively. The second 
interval in the diatonic scale consists of eight commas only, and is a minor 
tone, so that the chromatic semitone in this case consists of only three 
commas. The same remarks apply to the flats by which. the descending chro- 
matic scale is formed. From G |l to B |l is a diatonic semitone of five 

commas, and from B |l to B t) is a chromatic semitone containing four 

commas, as will be evident from the fact of the interval from A |l to B |l 

in the natural scale being a m^jor tone of nine commas, thus leavmg four 
commas for the chromatic semitone. It may now be seen ih&t a megor second, 

such, for instance, as the one from jj to D Hi, consists of a diatonic and 



* The Table in the text might be carried further, as to the tenth, eleventh^ 
(be, but no practical utility would result from it. 

f See Prelimimary '&&&&7« i^^i^ift xt . J 
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chromatio semitone, whereas a dimiDished third, as, for example, from C jt 

to E t?, contains two diatonio semitones, from C u to D |l being one diatonic 

semitone, and from D H; to E |j> being another; so that the former consists of 
nine commas, and the latter of ten. Again, in the case of an augmented 
second, say from C |l to D jt, it contains a whole tone and a chromatic semi- 
tone, or an interval of twelve commas;* whereas a minor third comprises a 
whole tone and a diatonic semitone, or fourteen commas. 

Note* — Some of the preceding intervals are by some defined differently 
to the mode adopted in the text. For example, the extreme sharp or 
augmented fifth is defined as the perfect fifth increased by a chromatic 
semitone; the extreme sharp or augmented sixth, as the major sixth 
increased by a chromatic semitone; the extreme flat or diminished 
seventh, as the minor seventh diminished by a chromatic semitone, &g. 

Third. That the intervals receive their general designation, as secondft, 
thirds, (be, from their places on the scale, or the number of degreesf they are 

apart. Thus C H] to D Q, being one degree apart on the stave, is only an 

interval of a second, whilst from C |n| to E P, being two degrees apart on the 

stave, is a third, though containing but two semitones almost identical with 
the former. 

Fourth. — The intervals which exceed the octave, as the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, &c., are properly speaking, so far as melody is concerned, replicates 
of the second, third, and fourth. 

Fifth, — The change the intervals undergo by inversion.! The augmented 
unison, for instance, by inversion, becomes the extreme flat eighth or dimi- 
nished octave ; the diminished third, the augmented or extreme sharp sixth ; 
the minor third, the major sixth ; the major third, the minor sixth, &c. 

As an exercise familiarizing the pupils with this subject, it is recommended 
that they invert and similarly analyse the whole of the preceding iutervals. 



Exercise No. 144. 

The practice of reading the exercises by intervals, time, <!^c,, should be 
carefally pursued, each interval also now being carefully analysed. The sub- 
joined Exercise should be read as follows: — Or cleff, common time, four 
crotchets in a bar; C fa, crotchet 1; D sol, crotchet 2, m^jor second con- 
taining a mi^or tone; C ji fecy crotchet 3, minor second containing a diatonic 

semitone ; D sol, crotchet 4, &c. 

Note. — In the following Exercises, P placed over an interval signifies 
perfect, and I imperfect ; M major, and m minor ; a augmented, and 
d diminished. 



• The chromatic semitone in the diatonic interval between D b and £ h 

in the scale of C |j, consists of three commas only. 

+ The stave may be considered as a musical ladder, the steps, so to speak, 
being formed by the lines and spaces. These steps are called degrees. 
/ JPor an explanation of Inversion, see pages 90, 91. 
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fee sol 
M m m 



«ee fee 

a m m — M M 




Exercise No. 145. 

On the Third, 

As a valuable exercise on the m^jor and minor third, it is recommended to 
strike the three miyor and four minor thirds comprised in the octave as 
follows : — 



M^jor Thirds. 



Minor Thirds. 




* A t) is to be sung as thongh it were identical with G tL and F jl as if 

identical with G \) . The ground of this will be explained in connection with 
Enharmonic Modnlation. 
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The £xerd8e whieh follows may be read thas : — G eleS, common time, 
fonr crotchets in a bar; C fa, crotchet 1 ; E Ui, crotchet 2, a mi^or third con- 
taining two whole tones ; G sol, crotchet 3, a minor third containing a tone 
and a half; E la, crotchet 4, minor third, bar, &c. 

M m — — M m — — m — m 



J 



l<'' i i i i\i f f r\^m 




m M m 



m — M 



M mm — M 



<f) r^j jlj J jtJI'^;lj, 



M — m 



see la 

m — M m m 





see 



fee 
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Note, — The mtgor axid minor thirds in their various combinations will, 
it is presumed, be readily discriminated and correctly sung, without diffi- 
culty, by the pupils. The more difficult intervals, the augmented and 
diminished third, may be taken, the former as a perfect fourUi, that is, as 

though written F |l and B \j instead of F |l and A |H|, and the latter as a 
major second, employing, of course, the proper solfeggio. This, it is 
true, is only an approximation to the correct interval, but may, never- 
theless, be used as a kind of mechanical stepping-stone to the correct 
interval, which, by practice, will ultimately be obtained, as the mind by 
degrees associates with the note sharpened the idea of its being the 
leading one, or a aensiblet as it were, to the one above, and with the note 
flattened, its relation to Uie one immediately below. 

Exercise No. 146. 

On the Fourth. 

The subjoined Exercise should be read as follows : — G cleff, triple time, 
three crotchets in a bar; C fa, crotchet 3; bar, F fa, minim 1, 2, perfect 
fourth, containing two whole tones and one semitone, &c,* 




a 



9 



. nhr \ ra!frrf 



fa fa 



fa 



fa la fa sol fa la sol 



Pr^ P P P — 




— P — 




* The change of scale, where it occurs, may also be mentioned, as in the 
bar under consideration, where B P occurs, and the Exercise is thereby 

modulated into the scale of F |l ; in the following bar a flat is introduced on 

E, through which the music further modulates into the scale of B p. It may 

be read — ^B |? Fa, changes (or modulates) into the scale of F jj Major, &c. ; 

E \) Fa, modulates from the scale of F k into the 8C«\e> oi ^'O U^^jcrt^ &l^. 
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The change which occurs through the modulation of this Exercise from 

the natural scale to that of F h Migor, and thence to B I? Major, has heen 

already noticed ; another change which occurs in the solmization of the two 
crotchets on D, in the fifth har, the former of which is sol-faed hy la, and the 
other hy sol, also demands attention. The pupil will readily understand that, 

hy the use of the B |7 in the third bar, the air modulates into the scale of one 

flat, and that by the use of E |? in the next bar, it modulates into the scale of 

two flats, of which D is the mediant, which, in the migor, is ever to be sung to 
the syllable la, as may, indeed, be seen by the gradusd change of the solfeggio 
with the modulation. In the fifth bar, the music abruptly returns to die 
natural scale, of which D is the supertonic, and consequently is to be sol-faed 
to the syllable sol. In sol-faing the two, all that is necessary for the pupil to 
observe is to sing the second D to sol in perfect unison with the D sung to la, 
and the rest will follow as a matter of course, so complete is the adaptation of 
the solmization to the music. 

Exercise No. 147. 

On the Fifths. 

This Exercise may be read as follows : — G olefl*, six-eight time, six quavers 
in a bar, accent on the first and fourth ; fa, quaver 1 ; G- sol, quaver 2, 
perfect fifth, containing three whole tones and a semitone ; D sol, quaver 2, 
perfect fifth, &c.; G fa, quaver 4, major second, containing a m£gor tone;| 



I 



* An augmented unison, or prime. f An augmented second. 
I As the interval between the tonic and supertonic consists of a whole tone 
of nine commas, instead of calling it simply a whole tone, it should be desig- 
nated a major tone ; those tones consisting of only eight commas should, of 
course, be styled minor tones. For the description of these two classes of 
tones, see Preliminary Essay, page xv. It is also to be borne in mind that a 
major second is distinct irom a ma^oi tone, as is a minor second from a 
minor tone. 
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F fa, qnayer 5, perfect fifth, &g, ; B mee, quaver 6, imperfect fifth containing 
two whole tones and two semitones, &c. 



P I 




P - I 



a 




Note. — The interval of the fifth is one of the most important in the 
whole range of musical intervals, and the perfect fifth is perhaps the host 
criterion wherehy to test a correct ear and intonation. The correct 
appreciation of this interval by the ear is somewhat analogous to Uie 
correct appreciation cf. a right angle by the eye; whence the Importa^ice 
of specially cultivating a correct intodation -of -this interval may be 
" inferred. The writer would despair of one who could" not be taught to 
sing the perfect fifth in tune ever being able to sing in tune in the other 
intervals. The perfect fourth, which is the perfect fifth inverted, is next 
in importance, and requires proportionate attention. The other perfect 
interval is the octave. 

Exercise No. 148. 

On the Sixth. 

The Exercise on the Sixth may be read — G clefT, common time four beats 
in a bar, Q sol, crotchet 4,* bar, E la, crotchet 1, a major sixth containing four 



* This Exercise commences on the last beat in the bar, and the first note^ 
representing the fourth beat, should oonsequently \ift ^iovsai^ft.^ \kl '''' ^«>Mt^' 
instead of *' one." See also page 00. 
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whole tones and one semitone ; E la, crotchet 2, unison ; F fa, crotchet 3, a 
minor second containing a diatonic semitone ; A la, crotchet 4, a minor sixth 
containing three whole tones and two semitones ^ bar, F fa, crotchet 1, minor 

sixth, &o,; A 1^ Ian, crotchet 2, migor sixth, &c. It is presumed that the 

pupil will be able to analyse the augmented or extreme sharp sixth and the 
diminished sixth for himself, the former consisting of three whole tones, 
a semitone, and tone and a half, equivalent to five whole tones, and the latter 
of two whole tones and three semitones, equivalent to three whole tones and a 
semitone. 






lau 



see 
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* The diminished sixth may at first be taken as a perfect fifth, which is a 
near approximation to it, and by practice the pupils mH acquire the habit of 
taking the correct interval. 

f The last note in the previous bar being flattened, and the beginning of 
the succeeding bar being in unison with it, the fiat need not be repeated. 
See foot-note f page 101. 
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Exercise No. 149. 



On the Seventh, 



This Exercise may be read — G cleff, triple time, three crotchets in a bar; 
C fa, crotchet 1 ; D sol, crotchet 2, a minor seventh containing four whole 
tones and two semitones ; D sol, crotchet 3, imison ; bar, C fa, crotchet 1, a 
major second containing a m^jor tone ; B mee, crotchet 2, migor seventh con- 
taining five whole tones and one semitone, &c. 
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Exercise No. 160. 
On t^ Octave. 

Although the diminished and the augmented octave, or extreme flat and 
extreme sharp eighth, seldom or never occur in melody, instances for the 
sake of practice are nevertheless introduced into the Exercise helow. 

The Exercise may he read — Gr clefi, triple time containing three crotchets 
in a har; C fa, crotchet 1; C fa, crotchet 2, perfect octave containing Ave 
whole tones and two semitones ; C fa, unison, &c. 
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Exercise No. 161. 



On the Ninth. 



The ninth, as previously remarked, is an interval seldom occurring in 
melody; a short Exercise is nevertheless suhjoined, for the sake of fami- 
liarizing it to the pupils. It may he read — G deff, triple time, three crotchets 
in a har; G sol, crotchet 3; har, C fa, crotchet 1, perfect fifth containing 
three whole tones and a semitone ; D sol, crotchet 2, m^jor ninth containing 
six whole tones and two semitones ; F fa, crotchet 8, m^jor third containing a 
tone and a half, &o. 
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At the risk of heing thought prolix, the Author ventures to urge on the 
Teacher the very great importance of the preceding Exercises on the intervals. 
Too much attention cannot he given to familiarize the pupils, not only with 
the intervals under their general form, but especially to discriminate between 
the various forms of each. For this purpose, he will find it necessary to give 
practical Illustrations, by singing the difierent forms of the intervals ; he will 
find it useful, as a means of testing the progress of the class, to sing difierent 
intervals, and require the pupils to state what they respectively are, and 
likewise to require the class to strike different intervals from a given note. 
Other and varied means are left to the judgment of the Teacher^ tA ^Vqecqi. 
many will probably suggest themselves. 
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The following Exercises will farther ffuniliarize the pnpils with chromatic 
intervals : — 

Exercise No. 152. 

These Exercises should be read as before directed. This practice is the 
more to be attended to in this case, because almost every form of interval 
occurs in them. The correctness of the intervals should also be tested by 
striking the fork, as before directed, at the end of each exercise, by which any 
deviation from the scale may be detected. 




fa 



fee fa 



sol fa 
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Exercise No. 163. 
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It will be seen that each of the two preceding Exercises contains the 
ascending and descending chromatic scales, the chromatic intervals being alter- 
nated with the tonic in one Exercise, and with the replicate in the other. The 
Teacher may vary these Exercises on the black board in several ways ; as one 
instance, he may combine the two together, writing between the chromatic 
intervals the tonic and replicate in alternation, thus — 
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The Exercise subjoined, though apparently more simple, is in reality more 
difficult than the preceding ones, — ^its difficulty consisting in the liability of 
the mind to forget the intervals Uirough the repetition of each note. It is 
scarcely needful to add that proportionably greater attention will be demanded; 
and the practice of it is the more important as a means of acquiring a greater 
and more correct appreciation of the. semitone. 



E^ercUe No. 154. 
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The chromatic scale, as before remarked,* may be formed apon any key, or, 
more correctly speaking, chromatic passages may occur in any soaJe. The 

scale of D H, ascending and descending, is as follows : — 

Ascending. 




olSo 



■O 



p j{ QlXo -^' 



^ol& 



:a. 



Descending. 




^ 



pPO o f ;o i;^ 



^>H^ ob 



OPQ 



from which it appears that notes sharpened in the signatore are, in the des- 
cending scale, flattened by means of a natoraL 

In the formation of some scales, howeyer, double aharpM^ and in that of 
others double flaUj are required, although these very rarely occur in the 
ordinary chromatic passages. 

The nature and use of 

Double Sharps and Flats 

will best appear in practice, previously explaining that a double sharp is 
represented by the sign of a cross X* ^uid a double flat by two flats joined 

together pP ; and the use of the former is to raise a note already sharpened a 

chromatic semitone higher, and of the latter to depress a note already flattened 

a chromatic semitone lower. In the ascending chromatic scale of £ |2 migor, 

as will be seen by the following illustration, a double sharp is required on 
F and C, these two notes having been sharpened in the signature. 

Ascending Scale. 
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Descending Scale. 



j^T^-o5o ^-t^Q-^^^-- 



ogO-^L |: ^0-e 



1 



Tbe scale of E p Major will, in its descending series, illustrate the use 
of double flats. 

Ascending Scale. 




^=EE 



o Ho ogo 



2^ 



a: 



obo ^ft oo : 



Descending Scale. 



ix h^h *^Q *^ Q -«^H>o' 



^ 




OPPO 



"Q"0^0 L^ JTKT 



^■ 



The descending scale of O P Major will fnrnish several instances of 

double flats. 

Ascending Scale. 




fc^ 



^fcg 



fe 



©B©- 



33tp 



o uHu_QQ_e -Ulw-Q 



Descending Scale. 




^E^^^^^l^ 



±n 



c i ooo c^bo 



©^ 



I 



As an important exercise, it is recommended that the pupils write out the 
chromatic scales, ascending and descending, in all the keys ; also that they 
transpose and practise the Exercises on the chromatic scale (pages 326 — 328) 
in all the keys that lie within the ordinary compass of the voice. They may, 
for instance, be transposed and practised in all the scales formed by flats, 
except the scale of two flats, and in the scales of one, two, four, six, and 
seven sharps. 



Note. — The descending chro- 
matic intervals from the domi- 
nant are, in practice, more 
usually written — 




■©■ 



t <^^^ oho - 



•&o. 



than ; 




O DO 



^ 



•&o. 



as in the scales which axe 
given. 



« 
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The following Exercises in harmony, selected from Bink, in which chro- 
matic intervals and passages occor, may follow, and will equally improve in 
time as in intonatdon. They shoold also be read as before directed ; and as 
the same remark likewise applies to all future exercises, it need not be 
repeated. 

Exercise No. 165. 

Minor, 

Note, — The middle stave, written for the Alto, may be sung by either 
the Alto or Tenor. 




Ill 
IJ-I 
IJI 
III 










i^ ■ 


^ 


^ 


- s 


I J 

















■©( 



41^ * - ^ 1^^^ 



la 



^^ 



XI 



la 



see* sol fee* fa 



la 




ttddd 



la 



see sol 



H K ^ i i*-^ 



■er 




to Bo » 



zz 



zzjssi 



S 



see sol fee fa 



-©• 



fa 



mee fa 



to 



^P# 



^ 



Pi 



5 



szz: 



see 



la fee 



* Though this chromatic passage is a descending one, see and fee are 
used, because the ehromatio intervals are here formed by s}iaT^%^«&\sv'^^ 
ascending. 
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i 



T2. 




p±ss?± 



■& 



§^ 



iJ. 



fee fa la 



■yj J|o l ■ 



nil 

iiji 

IIBI 



3 



.Q 



■SJ^ 



3 



la 



m 



n 



^ 



°\^ '^ 



^2. 



j± 



sol see la 



ExercUe No. 156. 



Major, 



■©■ 



IS 



5 



■o- 



W^ 



sol &c. 



j?Y r r| 



fa la /^^ mee la sol la la sol fee see sol fa 

Hji_"^iTr^r i r pJ£ 



^ 




T 



M 



H I "" 



3 



sol /s^ sol sol fa la fa fee la see mee la sol 

^1^ ^Ti nTn g 



fa fa <lkc. 



\S 



851 



jtt 



i 



4r &■ 



s 



zz 



^L 



[ l| i|l% ri i f-fffr 



la fee fa la sol mee la sol 




JrHJ J 



XT 



1 




■©■ 



/€« la 8ol fa mee &o. 



m , ^ M HH ' -Pp 



■& 



2± 



Exercise No. 157. 
Major, 



if 



f~n-^ 



3^=3 



s 



^ ^. 



j 



i^ 



^g 



la fa fa fa sol sol 



l Ul.b fi 



ltJII« 
nil 




fa sol la fa sol la mee sol la mee fee 



yk-^-^ 



■ill 



s 



g 



^ 



m 



^(t ■■ : 



/« 



sol 



la 



/?« 



V'!iij7JriiJ3^rIK^tiX 



ifefca 



85a 




$ 



fa—or 



f^n cj i 




m 



m rtrrjff^ 




la sol fa mee fa sol fa fa la lau sol fa mee 




fee sol sol la sol lau sol 



'^Vi'^XOf 



5 

la 



i 



^ 



fflE: 



fa fee sol fa 




ffi ^t^ cr^r L j' i frrrfr i M^ 



fa la Bolfee fa &c. 



i 



t 



-^ 



jP^^ t T?^- 



^ 



fa la mee fa /a la lau sol fa sol 



/ 



^ 



r=l5 



:®f 



U 



3 



■&- 



t: 



I 



Ja <&c. 
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The Teacher may now proceed to 

The Enhamumic* Scale. 

AccordiDg to the explanation given by Dr. Callcott,f the enharmonic scale 
is formed by writing the chromatic Bcales ascending and descending. In 
otlier words, the chromatic scale, as already explained, divides each whole 
tone into two unequal parts, from which it results that between a note a 
degree below, sharpened, and one a degree higher, flattened, there is a slight 

interval called a diesis. To illustrate this — between G |j and A P, whether in 

the scale of three flats or four flats, is a diatonic semitone, or an interval of 

five commas. Again, between A □ and G JL, whether in the scale of three 

sharps or that of four sharps, is also a diatonic semitone of Ave commas. 

Now, as between G n" and A n is a minor tone, or interval of eight commas,} 

it follows that G it is two commas lower than A (j, and that the whole tone is 

divided into three intervals — two minor or chromatic semitones of three 
commas each, and the diesis, or quarter tone, of two commas; that is to say, 

from Gr □. to G u, and from A n to A P, are respectively chromatic semitones 

of three commas each, and the interval between them must consequently 
consist of two commas. From this explanation, it may be gathered that the 
enharmonic scale does not extend through the whole gamut, but is only appli- 
cable to intervals of a whole tone; so that, although some writers have 
inserted the intervals F flat and E sharp, and C flat and B sharp, in the 
enharmonic scale, they do not properly belong to it.5 The following is 

The Enharmonic Scale. 

I I 111 III 





^r"cr 11 



-f3 j^^aiJ^r-^ ^ggg^^ 



It is, however, to be observed, that though this is the theory of the enhar- 
monic scale, it is never practically carred out in modern music, — whether, or 
in what way, it may have been carried out by the ancient Greeks, it is impos- 
sible to say ; indeed, the intervals could only be correctly made by the human 
voice, and the class of instruments to which the violin belongs. With the 
organ and pianoforte, as at present constructed, C sharp is the same note as 



• The meaning of *' enharmonic," a term derived from the Greek, is that 
of extremely musical. Whether the modern use of the term is synonymous 
with its employment by the ancient Greeks, is a disputed question, some 
authorities supposing the real enharmonic system to have been entirely lost. 

t See Callcott's Musical Grammar, par. 214. 

X See Preliminary Essay, pages xiv. xv. 
S See Callcott's Musical Grammar, par. 219. 
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D flat, D sharp as E flat, F sharp as G- flat, &o.,* and the only use to which 
the enharmonic scale is at present applied, is to introduce a sudden change of 
scale which could not be effected by other means. A simple illustration of an 
enharmonic change occurs at page 152, in the rule for obtaining the pitch of 
G flat &om C natural. The formula given is the following : — 



Q ^^^i/^ "T ^^®^® the B |l and C |7 are intended to 

" ^1 ^"^ O O ^'^^ — ; form one note, and the C |j to be in unison 

jj « - with the B □ ; and by means of it the scale 

is changed from the natural scale to that of 
seven flats. Other examples will occur in the Lessons which follow. 
The class may now proceed to 

Progressive or Gradual Modulation, 

which, as already explained, is the progressive or gradual change of a musical 
composition through several scales in tiie order in which they are progressively 
formed by flats or sharps respectively, and, if we except Abrupt Modulation, 
which is of comparatively rare occurrence, is the most difficult part connected 



• Many attempts have been made, especially in the organ, to remedy this 
defect. In the Temple organ (London), quarter notes were introduced between 
some of the semitones so early as the latter part of the last century; the most 
recent effort in this direction was made in an organ exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition, in 1851, by Colonel Thomson. In this organ, the octave was 
divided into twenty-seven intervals instead of twelve, the interval forming an 
approximation to the diesis as near as ,V is to ^^. The objection to the 
introduction of this division is that the cost of an organ would thereby be 
.more than doubled, whilst the tuning would also be rendered proportionably 
more difficult and expensive. The Author has not the vanity to fancy that he 
will be deemed an authority in these matters ; he ventures, nevertheless, to 
remark that, in his opinion, it is an object worthy of the efforts of the musical 
world, even should it entail more trouble and expense; — especially, too, as the 
use of the organ is becoming so much more general. The old method of 
timing the organ, in which the imperfections of the temperament, or the 
'* wolf," as it is termed, are thrown on the keys least frequently used, has 
avowedly great disadvantages ; and an attempt is being made to supersede it, 
by the *' equal temperament " system, as it is styled, by which the octave is 
divided into twelve equal intervals, or mean semitones, and the imperfections 
distributed through the whole of the keys. Whether, however, this is really 
an improvement on the former may, the writer thinks, be seriously doubted. 
Its defects are too palpable to be denied, and both the sharp thirds and the 
fifths, especially the former, cannot be otherwise than grating to a correct ear; 
and the argument that the ear will ultimately become accustomed to them, 
only makes the objection the greater, involving as it does the vitiation and 
consequent deterioration of the faculty of discriminating correct intonation 
and harmony from incorrect, and shows, if it prove anything, that the power 
of so noble an instrument as the organ, if constructed on as correct principles 
of intonation as practicable, would be equally great in cultivating that nice 
discrimination of intervals which, if what is stated of the perfection to which 
the Greeks carried this matter may be credited, seems to be in a great 
measure lost. 



Sbt 



with the reading of vooal music. They who can, therefore, read with facility 
music wMch modulates through a succession of scales, will read most other 
music with facility. 

The great superiority of the English (or, as sometimes ttyled, the Lan. 
oashire) System, is the great simplicity it introduces into this otherwise 
complicated suhject* TMs, however, will be best seen from the Exercises 
which follow. 

Note, — In the Exercises which are subjoined, iUustratiye of Progressive 
or Gradual Modulation, the modulation is carried through all the scales 
as far as seven sharps and seven flats, which, though it never occurs in 
ordinary composition, nevertheless gives so thorough an idea of the nature 
of modulation, especially the Exercises in which it is earned by the aid 

of Enharmonic Modulation, through the circle of scales from |l to C |l 

again, as to render the practice highly valuable in giving facility in 
reading. As the Exercises also increase in difficulty as they proceed, 
some difficult intervals also occur in later ones ; neither the Teacher nor 
Pupils, however, need be appalled by them. The Author can testify to 
the fact tUit difficulties in music, as well as in anything else, vanish when 
looked steadily in the face, whilst the efibrt gives firmness and confidence 
to the pupil, who finds that the difficulties are mainly in the imagination. 

Exercise No. 158. 

Simple Illiutration of Progressive Modulation by Flats and Return 

by Naturals. 




Modulation into the Scale of F |}. 



fk sol la fa sol la fa la sol fa sol la 



Scale of B|7. 



sol fa sol la 

Scale of E I?. 




fa sol la /a la sol fa sol la fa la sol 

Scale of A I7. 



jjj I Jirl'Tr^ 





fa sol la fa sol la fa la sul 



fa sol la 



• For a full examination of the superiority of the system, see the Preli- 
minary Essay, 
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Sale of D|7. 




fe* 



s 



rrrrrf fe^^:^^ 



fa sol la 
Scale of Gb. 



fa la sol 



fa sol la 




g;^^"7 T"J]r f 




/a la sol 



Scale of C I? . 



ii^g 



fa sol la fa sol la 

Returns to Scale 

*of g|?. 




fa la sol 
Db. 



fa la sol fa mee fa 

Ab. 



| ^ >V-j-di f 



fc^ 




:^ 



t^ 



sol la met 



fa la sol fa met fa 




sol la met 



fa la sol 



fa m^t fa 




sol la met 



fa la sol fa met 



fa 



In tracing the progressive changes of the scale in the preceding exercise, 

the exceedingly natural manner in which the solfeggio adapts itself to those 

changes without any break, and its consequent superiority, must be obvious, 

and needs no further illustration. In returning from seven flats, through the 

JatBrmedi&t9 «0aIeB, to the origtniA oiae, l\\« modTdation into each new soale ik 
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indicated over each new nataral, whilst the change of solfeggio takes place 
hefore. The reason of this is, that the scale has really changed at the 
mediant hefore, and the previous note may he regarded as comhining in itself 
the tonic of the former scale and the snhdominant of the new scale. The 

modulation from G (7 , or seven* flats, to G P , or six flats, supplies an example. 

In this case, the C P , which is the tonic of the scale of seven flats, into which 

that of six flats has just hefore modulated, stands also in the relation of suh- 
dominant to the one into which the exercise has modulated on its return hack 
towards the natural scale ; hence the next note is considered as the mediant 
of the new scale rather than as the sensible of the former one, and is accord- 
ingly sol-faed as such ; so that the change of scale may be regarded as having 
really taken place at the mediant, although the change is marked over the 
new sensible, or note where the new natural is introduced. 

It may also he further explained that if the modulation had been continued 
beyond seven flats, it would have led to the use of double flats, as may be seen 
from the following illustration, which carries on the modulation from the 
double bar in thje preceding exercise to which the signature of seven flats is 
attSMjhed : — 




j^F^ihHh^'ll£3 f rT 



fa sol la 



fa la sol 



la fa sol 




la fa la 



sol fa mee fa 



from which it will be seen, (1) that the double flats proceed in the same 
order as the single ones ; and (2) that the tonic is also on the same degree 
of the stave only flattened with every new double flat, as with every additional 
single one ; thus, the tonic of the scale where one double flat is required is 

F \) , where two double flats are necessary, B |j|j , <fec. 



Eseercise No. 159. 

Simple Illustration of Progressive Modulation by Sharps, and Eetum 

by Naturals, 

Modulation into the 

Scale of G |l Major. Into D tt Major. 




3^^ 



f G h Major. Into D Ht Major. A jj. 



fa sol la mee 



fa sol la mee 



^^ w\ ^^ "w^-^ 
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^fr 





fa Bol la mee 



fa sol fa mee 



fa sol l&mee 



c it F "ft. 



fa sol la fa 




la sol la fa 



la sol fa mee fa sol la fa 




^^ 



la sol la fa 



la sol fa mee fa sol la fa 




la sol la fa 



la sol la /a la sol fa mee iA 



From the simplicity of the form wider which modulation is presented in 
hoth the foregoing exercises, it is presumed they will he sung by the pupils 
with little if any difficulty. The pitch should of course he carefully taken 
from the fork, and the class should also be tested by it at the conclusion of 
each exercise ; and if they have deviated from the original pitch, they should 
repeat the practice of it till they, at least in some measure, correct the defect. 
The general failing of new beginners is to sing flat, and thus depress the 
music they are performing f^om the original key. This partly arises from 
their flagging when they are singing music they are not certain in, and may 
80 far be remedied by infumng spirit into their practice. The Teacher will 
also And it useful to sing such exercises for the class, with a view to illustrate 
the practicability of keeping the pitch. 
With respect to the illustration of modulation aflbrded by the latter exer- 
cise, the explanation offered in i\ie pienoxia oti^^ if the fact of the latter 
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modtilatiiig by means of 'haarpsy whilst the other modulated by means oiflaU^ 
be borne in mind, will snffice for the general features of this. It will, for 
instance, be readily seen that the progression is according to the order of Uie 
sharps, and also that if the modnlatiqn had been carried beyond the scale dT 
seven sharps, doable shaips wonld have followed, first on F, next on C, &q^ 
following the order of single sharps, whilst the scales would also have answered 
to those formed by sharps, viz., that of eight sharps would be G sharp, of nine 
sharps D sharp, and so on with the others. 
Another point illustrated in these exercises, to which the attention of the 

pupils may be directed, is, that the natural |2 performs the office of a sharp 

or flat respectively, as it is used to neutralize either the one or the other ; 
that is to say, when employed to neutralize a flat, as is the case in the succes- 
sive modulations in the former exercise, by which it returned from the scale 
of seven .^ote to the natural scale, it served the office of a sharp; and, on the 
other hand, when used to neutralize a sharp, as in each of the successive 
modulations of the latter exercise, in returning from seven sharps to the 
natural scale, it answers the use of a fiat; so that whilst by its means the 
new sensible is formed in the one, the new subdominant is formed by its aid 
in the other. 



Exercise No. 160. 

Progressive Modulation through the Scales to Seven FlatSt returning thence and 
proceeding to Seven Sharps, and thence returning to the Natural Scale. 




fa la sol fa sol mee fa la sol fa sol mee 




fa fa sol fa la sol fa sol mee fa la sol 




fa sol mee fa fa sol fa la &ol fa ^^tsi^^ 



300 



ob- 



^ 



m 



fe 



]^ 



m 






d|?. a!?. 



fa sol mee fa la mee fa sol mee 



Eb. 




Bb. Ftf. Ctf. 



qi^Aipif^g^ ^g 





fa la mee fa sol mee fa la 77i6« fa sol mee 
f- :—.- -nJ- 



$BE±gfegd ^ ^ 



fa sol m^e fa la m^e fa sol m£e 



fa la me« 




5i& 



Bt;. 



F#. 



C#. 



M 



^Fg=^^ 



$ 



+ 

fa sol m£e fa la 9R€6 fa sol mee 




iA=ft 



^#- 



?1S 



ELpJp-ilJ B 



fa /a sol fa la sol 




fa la sol 



tl 



Etf. 



.^Sg 






*Sit 



fa fa sol fa la &o\ 



fa l«L sol fa fa sol 



3M 




fa la Bol fa la sol & fa sol 



f 



The only new feature in this Exercise is the occasional repetition of the 
syllable fa, as in the modulation from the scale of zeven sharps to that of six 

sharps, where G j|j[, the tonic of the former scale, is sol-faed by the syllable fa, 

and is sncceeded by B |2, which is the sabdommant of the latter s«ale, and is 

sol-faed by the same syllable ; that no inoonrenienee foUowt f)rom this use of 
the same syllable has been shewn in the Preliminai7 .Essay.* 

Exercise No. 161. 

Progressive Modulation from C h through the Scales formed by Sharps, 
and by Enharmonic Change to Cb again. 

ScfUeof C|^. 




Ang. 4th. Scale of G H, 




fa mee fa iso. 



Aug. 4th. Scale of D |j. 



'/j'Ml l 'inrrMJj j CT 




fa mee 
Imp. 5th. 


fa &c. 
Scale of A 1; 


If f r Ti^^ 


'■^-TFJ- 


- 1 


JLUf^ 


4_J_J L 


LbE|± 



fa mee 



fa Sso. 



* See pages zzii. xxiii. 



^"X 



36^2 



Aug. 4th. Scale of E H. 






fa 771^6 fa &c. 



Imp. 5th. Scale of B □. 




fa mee 



fa &Q. 
Imp. 5th. Scale of F tt. 




H^^fm 



fa 9iie« 



fa &c. 



Scale of G|?. 



Aug. 4th. 




^^ ^-^ffjrHj 



^ 



±m 



fa 



Scale of D t) . 



fa iii«£ 



Imp. 5th. 



^^^^SHH 



fa (fee. 



Scale of A I?. 



fa mee 



Aug. 4th. 



fa &c. fa «»<« 
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Scale of E !;>. 



fa &o. 



Imp. 5th. 



■&■ 



jjR^rTT^ 



Scale of B I? . 




^^rff^^^^toigj^ 



fa met 
Aug. 4th. 




fa &c. 




Scale of F ^, 



zz 



^^ 



fa m«« ' 

Imp. 5th. 
«l 



^ 



fa &c. 



fa m«e 



Scale of C |j. 




fa &c. 



In this exercise, which modulates hy the sharps, the modulation proceeds 
by striking the sensible of the new scale from the tonic of the preceding, 
which forms an interval of an augmented, sharp, or superfluous fourth, or, as 
sometimes styled, a tritone, above, or an imperfect fifth below, and takes up 
each new sharp as it occurs. The Exercise may be written on the board in a 
condensed form, as follows : — 





i 



-&- 



3=qf~rr"rfti 



■* 



t 



■er 



-&G. 



9U 

By thus patting it on the board, the Teacher may, if neoessaiy, exereise 
the class with the pointer in each scale as he proceeds, taking Exercises 
No8. 7 and 9 • as models. By these means, the solfeggio of eaot scale will 
bicome fJBmiliazked^ It may not be practicable to go through th« whole 
ciMitHde in this manner in one lesson; the daas maj, howerer, retom to it, 
simply singing the notes as they stand written in the Exerdse, tm they arrive 
at the scale to which especial attention is to be directed. 

This Exercise may be succeeded by the still more condensed form of the 
modulations below : — 



Ctf. Gtj. 



ixereiae No. 163. 




me$ & fMB fa mM fa fMe fa me^ 




ft ^ ' ^\<\ n 



aD 



¥S 



fa mee 



Eb. 



Bp. 






Fft. ctr. 



-Q 




1^ 



n 



fa mee fa mee 



fa mee fa mee & 



The two foregoing Exercises also ftirmsh an example of enharmonic change. 
This change, which occurs between the scales of six sharps and six flats, is 
not, howeyer, properly speaking, an enharmonic modulation, but simply a 
change of scale, or rather, more strictiy speaking, a change <^ the tignatwre 

Ihnn six sharps to six flats, in which E j£ is changed into and considered to 
be identical with G |D, C |{t in like manner into B b» ^ It ^^ ^ t* ^ £ ^to 

E b > <^ it iiito B b> S it being changed into F h, and B Q into C b * ^^^ ^e 
object obtained through its means is that the modulation may progress in an 
uninterrupted series through the whole circle of scales from C Q to the same 
pitch again. It is to be observed, however, that it is usual, in dianging from 



Pag«% 60, 51. 
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the one to the other, to neatralize the one signatHre by naturals before intro- 
dacing the sacceeding one ; on this principle the dhange in question would be 
written thus : — 



/«4I» u! 




4 



r y^i^ i,';v> 



fa 



or by inserting the G deff between — 




'itV r H'lhji b",> 



i=tf 



^ 



fe 




fa 



but being sufficiently intelligible without them, the naturals have been omitted. 
In like manner, in the change from six flats to six sharps, it is nsoat to 
introduce ostmrals between them. 

Exercise No. 168. 

ProgresHve Modulation from □ &y Flats, and by Ehharmonie Change 
through the Circle of Scales toCb again, 

Seale of G |;|. Minor 7th. 





fa &c. 
Scale of F h. 



^^TTjfjn 



Minor 7th. 

tesizif 



o u 



rri- 



£a ifee. 
Scale of Bt). 



fa sol fa mee 

Major 2nd. 



t 



^ 



i- 



fa &c. 



gtJJH^q^^^ffH 




fa faor«o2* fa mee 



* This note may be sung to either of the two syllahlee. 
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t 



Scale of E I) . 



^^ 




e^ — & 



fa &o. 




Minor 7th. Scale of A t> . 



^^ 



■e» 



z± 



^^ 



fa sol 
Major 2nd. 



pS 



m 



fa mee fa &c. 



Scale of Db. 



fa sol fa mee 



Minor 7th. 




fa sol fa mee 



Scale of gJ). 




gsm.rrr i r^ ^^ ^ 



fa <fec. 



fa 



sol 



Major 2nd. Scale of B jj. 



ft !'■ "^ J If i fW-Jl^ 



fa mee 



fa (fee. 



"•" TTTT 



fa <o2 



Min.7th. Scale of E [J. 



i==f 



T-^^ f h < > 3 



i-M 



t 



Ei^ 



eL 



3 



/a m«e 



fa &o. 



fa «o2 



Min.Tth. 
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Soaleof a|2[. 



jy* ^'^ ,j I f ii ' J J r I ^ 



fa mee 
Min. 7th. Scale of D |^. 



fa fa or to;* 




fa mee fa <feo. 

Minor 7th. Scale of G |j. 

J ^ ^. . ^ -i ff 




tm 



zz 



jJJlrrnT 



x::^ 



fa mee 
Maior 2nd. 



fa &G, 



fa sol 




i— #^ 



32: 



^ 



+ 

77166 



/« 



fa 



The point to be most attended to is the flat or minor seventh, the interval 
between the tonic of the one scale and the subdominant of the new one» 
by which, in the megority of instances, the modulation is effected. To assist 
the pupils, the tonic has been repeated, and the solfeggio changed on the 
second note from fa to sol, thus making the fact of the interval formed by its 
means being the dominant seventh more obvious.f This is not, however, 



* See previous foot-note, page 365. 
■I- The pupils may, if necessary, be farther assisted in the acquirement of 
readily striking this interval of the dominant seventh, by striking the inter- 
mediate third and fifth, thus — 




[a sol fa 
or, running up the scale, thus — 



MB 



necessaiy, as will appear £rom the Exercise subjoined^ which is a conden- 
sation of the preceding one, where the tonic of the former scale is sung to its 
mm syllable, and the sabdominant of the new scale to the same. That no 
inconyenience jnsnlts from this, fte 4uthor can testify from his own ex^ 
nenee, eyeiB eomparatiTdy dl»Hrea having found no ^liAcnlty in acqniringa 
just appreciation of the interval. The following is the Exercise he has 
genendly employed for the purpose of giving an i^predation of this 
interval : — 

Exercise No. 164. 




fa fa la sol fa fa la sol 



fa fa la sol 




fa fa la sol fa fa la sol 



fa fa la sol 



^^fea* 



^P=^ 



^wm-j 



fa 



u u 

fa la sol fa fa la sol 




fa fa la sol fa fa la sol 



fa fa la sol 



^ 



ffi 



^ 



'SSr 



fa fa la sol 



fa 



Exercise Ko. 165. 

Modulation through the Flats hy the Dominant Seventh, 
Exercise No. 163 condensed. 




I, b <^> 



o* b J 1 ^ 



^■■.^ 



^m 



m 



tzz 



fa mee fa fa 



fa mee fa fa 
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it 



b b J 



i 



^p\-^ ^Jl -j"^ 



-& 



fa mee fa fa 



fa mee fa fa 




^^ 



m^ 



o 



i2Q:J2Q 



12 



^ 



s^ 



"^^ L . . 



fa mee & /a H mee 



fa 



- /« 



4 






feS 




II* 



zz 



o — 



fa mee fa fa 



fa mee fa fa 




§ 



t 



a 



^ 



t 



^ 



fa mee fift fa 



fa mee fa /a 



?* 



aa 





a 



3 



13 



^ 



IZ 



fa mee fa fa 



fa mee fa 



The next two Exercises modulate through the scales both migor and 
minor. 

ExereUe No. 106. 

Progressive Modulation throtigh the Scales Major and Minor to Seven 
Shabfs, retumiTig thence to the Natural Scale. 



C n Mjyor. 



Relative Minor. 




la /te tee \BkTKv«ft'«K ^^. 
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G ti M^jor. 



Belatave l^Gnor. 




la fa sol fa mee 



fa &c. 



la fee see 



D (j M^jor. 



f^^^rrfr^ 





la FA la^sol fa mee &o. 



Belative Minor. 



% I *• 



T 




^^ 



A If Migor. 



Belative 
Minor. 



% I *• 



^^^ 



la fee see la mee fa solffa mee <fec. 



60l<£6 




E Q Major. Belative Minor. 




la la FA la la sol fa mee &c. 



la fee see 



B ll Migor. 




la mee fa &o. 



fa lal sol fa mee 



* The solmization in italics here anticipates the modulation into the scale 
of D Q at the commencement of the next har. See page S6Q, where the 
reason is explained. 

f See previous foot-note. { See ibid. 
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BelatiYe Minor. 




la fee see la ta 



Major. 



Belative Minor. 



fa sol la mee 



C jt Major. 




see la la mee fa sol fa mee 
Helative Minor. 




¥* r c; J . r^ PT:% t-^tf 



la fee see la mee fa fa la sol 




fa fa &c. 




The points in this Exercise demanding especial attention, in addition to 
those noticed in the foot-notes, are in the minor passages, viz., (1) the sharp- 
ened sixth and seventh, which is the melodic form of the minor ;f (2) the 
tonic of the mt^or, which follows the minor, and without due care will he sung 
sharp — thus converting the minor into a new major. To direct more par- 
ticular notice to it, the fa representing it is printed in small capitals (fa). 
(3) The change in the solfeggio where the scale changes. The first syllahles, 
where the change of key demands a change of solmization, are printed in 

* The double sharp X is inserted here hecause F has already heen sharp- 
ened, as is evident from the signature, whence in order to sharpen it again, 
that it may form the sharp seventh of the minor, it is necessary to emi^lQ^ ^^ 
double sharp. 

f For explanation of Melodic Mmox, ^ea "^^^ "V^^- 
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italics; and by examining them it will be seen that, where the alteration 
occurs, it consists, with one exception, of the dropping of the syllable " mee/' 
necessitated by the sensible of the former scale having become the mediant of 
the new one. The only other instance is where, in changing from the scale of 
three sharps to that of four, two Fs occur, one of which is sol-faed by la, and 
the other by sol. The reason is that the former, being the interval of an 
octave, with the note which precedes it, is, as a matter of convenience, consi- 
dered as belonging to the scale of three sharps, of which it is the siibmediant, 
and the latter to the scale of four sharps, of which it is the supertonic. 
(4) The double sharps which occur in the relative minors of five, six, and 
seven sharps. This subject has, however, been referred to in a foot-note. 

The writer has only to add that this Exercise was written on the occasion of 
his delivering, some years since, in the Mechanics' Institution, Manchester, a 
lecture illustrative of the system, and only a few hours before the lecture 
took place, and was sung correctly by a class the oldest member of which was 
not sixteen, after two or three previous practices. 



Exercise No. 167. 

Progressive Modulation through the Scales Major and Minor to Seven Flats, 

retwnwng thence to the Natural Scale. 



C tt M^jor. 




F Q Major. Belative Minor. B P M^jor. 




fa la fee see la mee ta fa 

Belative Minor. E I?. Migor. 




la fee see la 
Belative Minor. A b Major. 



fa 




la see la fee see la fa la sol fa mee la see 
Belative Minor. D P Ms^or. 




' yJTibJ J J I J J J ri^^ 



ia la la sol ik /a \a aoV ^9^ 



la see 
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Belative Minor. G t> Megor. 




la mee fa fa la 

Belative Minor. 



C 1} Major. 



b'j^ ' i^rr " r r| rrJ^1tAr^frft 



-=f^^ 



see la fee see la mee fa fa 
Relative Minor. 



la 



Betnm to G t>, &c. 




la see la mee la sol fee* sol la mee 




ra^ f ^f I nipTibJ J77T 



m^e fa la sol fa mee 




■! ' * r~pjE 




± 



m 



mee fa 



fa sol fa mee 




fa mee fa la sol fa mee 



mee fa la sol fa mee 

[Here may follow the two Exercises on Modulation, one by Mr. Bennett, 
and the other by the Author, — Preliminary Essay, pages xxiii, zziv.] 

* The syllable fee has been used in this case for the new sensible, F H], 
instead of m^e, as it prevents any break in the solfeggio, which would other- 
wise occur. The D, in both the scale of C P , out of which the modulation 

has progressed, and that of G t>, into which it leads, is sol-faed by sol, and 

hence the most natural solmization is to take the change in the solfeggio from 
the latter note ; nevertheless, if the syllable mee be employed in preference to 
it, there is no objection. 
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Exercise No. 168. 

Progressive Modulation, &c. 

Note, — ^This Exercise should be taken with firmness, thongh not too 
quick, ou account of the passages in semiquavers. The time, howeyer, 
may be quickened as the class becomes famiUar with it, as may be done 
with all the other Exercises. Care must, however, be taken, in every 
case, to have the intervals sol-faed perfectly in tune, as no acceleration or 
perfection of time will compensate for incorrect intonation. 



C i^ M^or. F tj Major. 




fa &o. 



la &c. 



Belative Minor. 




i-j^-j-iv^ 




see fa la sol 




la fee see la see fa la 

B I? Major. 




i= J7J^ i!CjjF^^^ | 




fa la sol 



E |j Major. 



see 



Belative Minor. 



iz; r r ^ ba ^" ; P b JQ^ 1^^^ r ^" ; 




la 



fa sol fa ao\ 



see 
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fe 



Ab Major. 



5 




fee 



fa /a sol 



Relative Minor. D |7 Mi^or. Belative Minor. 




sol «€« mee 



sol fa sol fa la iee la 



i^urjj-JZjgbJ i ^B^ 



mee «fe fa 



g|? Miyor. 



fSft 8oZ fSft 



Enharmonic change 

to F ]L M{^or. B [j Major. 




t? 



^ 



fe 



i: 



S^^ 



fa sol mee sol 



la fee 



Belatiye Minor. 




la ite mee sol 




♦ The G b in this instance is an interval of more than ordinary difficulty, 
from the previous note but one heinf? G [l- ^y i» sol-faing it, it be n 

. «« a«ia1 \ * n /la 1i1^*1.1. • • 



remem- 



bered, however, that the scale is five flats, and the tonic be borne in mind, the 
note tinder consideration, being the subdominant, will be readOy taken by 
the pupiL 
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Belative Minor. 



E H Mi^or. 




see fa la sol fameela see fa sol fa 

A (j M^jor. D |l M^jor. Belative Minor. 




t/a la sol fa fa la sol fa seemeefee 

Q [J Major. Belative Minor. A □ Minor. 



fa u^e^TsLlA fee 




la sol fa 1^ sol fa fa la see sol &G, 

F Q. Major. C Q Mjgor. 




* The effect of the double sharp here is simply to sharpen the dominant, 
and ought to occasion no more difficulty than the sharpening of the same note 
of the scale under any other circumstances. 

f This passage might be sol-faed as if in the scale of D |2 Majo]v-/a mee 

la sol fa la sol fa; but although this would obviate the repetition of fa 
on A and G, the soUnization in the text is the more correct, recognizing as it 

does the intermediate scale of A |2 Megor, vhich occurs between the scales of 
EJJandVh, 
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Exercise No. 169. 

Progressive ModidaUon. Harmonized in Fawr Parte. 
Spiritoso. 




spintoso. -^ ^ 



Now let us mo - du - - la - tion fay, Nor pass its dif - ft- 




fe"jTT"r r r 




Nov let us mo - du - - la - tion try, Nor pass its dif - £1 



ffi 



i\T \ l * *f f lfE^ 



t 




F=N=M^ 



S^ 



rr\ 




cul - ties by, But sing with spi - rit, ease, and care. In 



■ill 



F-f r I r [-g =N=g^ 



m 



m 



/C^ 



^E^ 



^ 



■!• 



^b 



cul - ties by, But sing with spi - rit, ease, and care. In 



^^yr t 



£ 



/C^ 




■ _L 



6^^. 
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C we first com - mence the air, :/.* 



i 



i 



m 



In C we first com- 



^ 






In C we first com - - mence the air, 




menoe the air, In C we first com- -mence the air, In 
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we first com . menoe the air, From C we change to 







i 



■et 



ss 



^ 



^^■^ni^ 



C we - - first com - menoe the air, 




^ 



^M 



-& 



s 



t 



m 



■er 



^ 



m 



m 



F, you see, 



And then to flat-tened B ; 



nil 
it 11 




And then, &c. 



Next 




And then pro-ceed to flat-tened B ; Next 
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Next to £ flat--- we make -- oar way, Nor 



^m 



f r f f I rr f p j 



to E flat, 



to E flat we make our way, 




^¥r-t^frF71''r^lJj'i l 



Next to E - - flat - - - we make - - our way. 




^ 



& 



^ 



m 



m 



lin-gertill 



nor lin-ger till 



we 



m=f 




-^rifjjrr 



Nor lin-ger till, 



nor lin-ger till 



Ur^Mf 



II n 



fc¥ 



^^zdt 







y-j'\, - 



o 



£ 



we 



tp: 



E=t 



not "^-^Qt \a^ 



V 
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reach flat A. Onr next change leads to flat-tenedD, And 



ii\" ^ V t r im ^^ 



flJM^ir 



sol 



ilJii^ 
■III 



b"'iMhrr i rrr-qTJHi 



reach flat A. Our next change leads to flat-tenedD, And 




mee fa la mee 




^ 



la/ji 




b 1 1 riip; b 




then our pro-gress is to 6. Six flats weVe da-ly Teach*d, & now wePll 



] ( |,>^^, rr rferrg 



fa fee fa 



H i 'Vi>rr^r| | 'V!>-Fff^ 



13 



then oar pro-gress is to 6, 



We'll 



muM^tt^^ ^ 



fa k 



^VL ^^s^^^'^^^raft^&si^ 
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soon re - - trace our steps, I trow. Each scale re-gained D, 




re - - trace, ifec. 



fa mee 




soon re - - trace our steps, I trow. Each scale re-gained D, 



^5 



E? 



^ 



§ 



^ 



t 



■& 



and now, I trow, sol fa sol fa la 




A, and E, Through B and F we come, we come to C. 




- J K T. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 




A, and E, Through B and F wecome,wecometo C. 



^^ 



% 



n 



l brrfTnrt>j 



T±L 



mee fa la mee f& la mee fa 
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Exercise No, 170. 

Progremve ModulaHon. Harmonized in Four Parts, 

Note. — This Exercise oomprising greater difficulties than any of the 
preceding, is placed after the one written to words. 

F |l Major. B \f Major. 




E 



3 



sol fa 8olm««8ol 




H 



yg 



^ 



tik ff 



k 



■^— ^ 




F ti. Major. /^ ^^^ ™^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 



^ 



EE 




^^ 



fa la sol fa 
E P Migor. 



la 



fa 
Belative Minor. 



t/ sol fa mee finf^olla 




E b Major. 



sol see la «ee &c. 
Kelative Minor. 




fa la sol la fa la fa 
E \) Major. 



la sol fa sol &c. 
Relative Minor. 




la fa sol fa 

E b Major. 



sol la &o. 

Relative Minor. 




mee \e»\c^^Ki ^^* 
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fefe^ 



la see lee* see lee see mee fa see 




la see la la 

B P Minor. 



la fa la sol fa mee 




fa mee la sol fee la la sol fa mee la la/€efsolmee 
F h Minor. B jj Minor. F |l Minor. 



■ill 



:^ 



^=^ 



^ 



s 



fa 



UJIt-^ 



SEE la fa 

B b Minor. 



^J [ 



la sol fa 



mee feel 




■ill 



'C;' ""[^ 



13 



m 



s 



•er 



la sol la 



Jee la mee la see la 
B !? Minor. 



mee 



^ 



^ 



^ 




M^^^^^f 



♦ The syllable lee is used here, as the syllable fee would indicate A H 
whereas the note is A ft. 

f Partial Modulation into the relative minor of the dominant, 
/ The soJmization being in Ibe acaVft oi T> I} Ka^or, the G |l here is 
sol-faed by fee. 
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Ab Mi^jor. 



G\f M%jor. 



■O- 



"H=^ 




la mee fa 
A P Major. 



fa la sol la sol faxnee la sol 

G !;> Miyor. 




fcb 



la see sol 

A|7 Migor. 



fa la sol la 



fa sol fA"Bolmee 



at> Mfloor. 



V b ^ J ^i 




sol la fee \fee fa la sol fa mee fa-- fa la /a sol 



a|? Major. 



ob Migor. 






■o- 




fa mee la 



sol fa mee la sol fa la 



• This note is, of course, as indicated by the signature, G p. The interval 

from G h;, the note which precedes, is the extreme flat or diminished eighth. 

A somewhat similar interval occurs in a preceding Exercise, and a foot-note 
explanatory of it is inserted, to which the reader is referred. (See page 375.) 
That intervals, such as those under consideration, demand especial attention, 
is too obvious to need further remark. It may nevertheless be added, that in 
practising, whether vocal or instrumental music, the more difficult portions 
are often practised less than those which, being easy of performance, involve 
less trouble; whereas the attention, as indeed common-sense and reflection 
might suggest, should be concentrated on the former, and corrtctneiz attained 
by reiterated practice. This being accomplished, correctness in the less 
difficult passages will follow as a matter of course. 

t This note is to be sung G |2, the same as the preceding, although the 

atural is not repeated. See foot-note, page 101. 
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Enharmonic change to F jt G ft Min. E (j Maj. 




^ -r-J^ 




fa 



a sol la fa 



sol la fa fa mee fa fa 
BtfMaj. EtfM^j. 




mee sol fa mee fa 

Belative Minor. 



tebr r =^^B^^ 



mee see la /a sol - - mee 
E t| Major. 




sol 



sol we la - - - -X- - - sol fa fa la sol fa 

■)f^ B tf. E^fMaj. 



^s ^ j ^ r^^Bg^-j ^ ggj 




■ft 



sol mee fa fa sol la la sol la sol fa fa mee sol 

•L B |l Minor. 



Sfezj^rJ^rihaS 



e 



ill I 



Si 



la sol la fa la sol 
F J Minor. 



i^J^p 



la mee tee la mee 



» Ptf |>- — 





i=:p: 



:t4=t 



Ei 



ta soi/ee la {a mee la 



pH-ij^ 



i^ 



see see la sol 

B Ij Minor. 



soZ la la la 



^ &^B= ^ 



mee la mee la see 

B |;;|: Min. 




sol fa la see la sol fa 



la la la sol fa mee 



* Bjr reason of the enharmonic chwa%e, IV^^^ V«q \io\fc% «» \«t^ti<saUy 
ideatioal. 
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C tf Major. 




fa mee la sol fee la sol iol fa mee fa 

A |l Min. C tf Major. 




^ 



la la soil a /ee sol 2a fa la 2au fa 



la 



i^^F^i f^^^g 



Z2 



la see la mee see la sol mee fa la sol 



sol 



01^1^ 




la la la la sol la /a «o2 la fee sol 



If the Author may he permitted a slight digression, he would, in taking 
leave of this hranch of modulation, submit to the advocates of what is styled 
by them the " New Notation," whether it is possible to write all the preceding 
Exercises, not merely in a more, or even an equally simple and intelligible 
form, but to write thtm at all ? — or whether, if written according to the " Old, 
Notation," their solfeggio is equally simple in the solmization of them ? The 
writer is convinced that, even could the Exercises referred to be written by 
this syllabic notation, it would be far more complicated and perplexing to the 
student, and the solfeggio more clumsy, if applied to the solmization of them. 
The pupil, in the former case, would not, without constant calculation, know 
in what scale he was singing, than which nothing is more obvious under the 
old; whilst, in the latter case, he would find himself seriously hampered with 
a number of supernumerary syllables. So far, again, as enharmonic modu 
lation is concerned, the Author is not aware that any provision for expressing 
this kind of modulation has yet been attempted even. He is quite certain 
that the same amount of labour which is employed by those who teach the 
Tonic Sol-fa (and, to do them justice, they are unsparing in their exertions) 
devoted to the Lancashire system, would produce better readers, and in 
shorter time. 

To pass on from this digression to the subject of 

Abrupt Modulation. 

As the name implies, it is the sudden transition from one key or scale to 
another, more or less remote, without passing through the intermediate ones, 
as in gradual or progressive modulation. An example occurs in the " Preli- 
minary Essay."* 



• Page xxri. 
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Note, — A professional friend, in a conversation with the Author, thoaght 
the solfeggio not so happy in its application to the passage addaced in 
illustration as it is in some other cases. To explain his ohjection, it will 
he necessary to transfer the illustration. It is the following : — 

** In Native Worth." (Prom Haydn's " Creation.") 
Key, C h Major. 




sol la - solfameela solmee 



fa 



mee 



A b Migor. 



# «>> ♦ P|Q| ' =^ 



M 



1^^ b iJ i>^ • m 



la 



fa fa sol 



fa sol fa 



The modulation occurs between the two notes marked with an asterisk, 
the former, F |^, being the subdominant of the original scale, C Q Mtyor, 

and the latter, D \j , the subdominant of the new scale, A |7 Megor ; and 
the assumed difficulty is in the syllable fa being used to both notes. The 
real difficulty, however, consists in the liability of the pupil to strike C ti, 

the tonic of the original scale, instead of D [?, the subdominant of the 

new one, — or of taking an interval of a perfect fourth instead of a migor 
third, the result of which would be that the strain would modulate into tihe 

dominant of the ori^al scale, instead of the scale of A p« Although this 

presents greater difficulty than some instances where a melody modulates 
abruptly into a scale even more remote from the original one, it is never- 
theless presumed that pupUs possessed of an average ear for intervals, who 
have carefully practised the Exercises in the preceding portion of this work, 
will find no serious difficulty in striking the m^jor tiiird to the second fa, 

and avoiding the perfect fourth. The F |l, the former of the two notes 

marked with an asterisk, combining the submediant of the new scale with 
the subdominant of the original one, the Tonic Sol-fa system would com- 
bine the two syllables by which the two are represented. If there be any 
advantage in this method, the Lancashire system equally admits of its 
adoption, and the syllables fa and la, whereby its relationship to the two 
scales respectively is indicated, might be condensed into f la; but it does 
not appear to the writer that any advantage would be gained thereby,— 
indeed, from having made the experiment, he is satisfied there would not. 
The real difficulty is to realise what is called the " key-relationship " of 

the F Ij to the new scale of A |7 » in other words, to transfer thus suddenly 

the mental associations of its key-relationship of subdominant to the scale 

of CJJ,to its key-relationship oi submediant to the scale of A |7) and the 
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most simple plan the author has foimd, is to sing the D [j as a migor 

third, from F [j associating with the syllable fa sung to it the idea of 

subdominant to the scale of A (7 . The class may be assisted in accom- 
plishing the phrase by inserting in the first instance the intervening 
notes, thus — 




-^^T^bJ 



fcd 



•Ac- 



fa iol fa la sol fa &o. 

Before, however, attempting this, the Exercises which foUow are recom- 
mended for practice. 
The most simple form of abrupt modulation is the change from the mtgor 
to what is termed 

ThA Tonic Minor, 

This term is employed to indicate the change of any scale from the major 
to the minor without change of tonic, and is distinguished from the Relative 
Minor in that, whilst the latter is formed by simply taking the submediant of 
the major scale for the tonic,* the former is formed by a change of signature. 

The relative minor of C |2, for instance, is A |2 Minor, whereas the tonie 

minor of C [j is C [j Minor. 

The rule for changing the migor into the tonic minor is to add three flats, 
or their equivalents, to the signature ; thus, if you place three flats in the 

signature of C Q Migor, you have its tonic minor. The solfeggio, as a matter 

of course, is to be changed to that appropriate to the minor. In the examples 
which follow, the intervals demanding the most attention are indicated by the 
syllables proper to them being made emphatic, and printed in italics. 

Examples, 
C ti. Mtyor. 



^^zli^^szs: 



^ooo- — — ^Li-S^ 

fa &c. 

The Tonic Minor, 

Diatonic Scale. 




la mee fa sol la fa sol la la sol &c. 



See pages 83, 84. 
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Melodic Scale.* 




la mac /a sol la fee m« la la tetfet &c. 



Hannonic Scale.* 




^Q^^Q^ 



O^ 



sx^ 



o 



la mee fa sol la £» «e« la la ite (fee. 



7«rot«. — ^Tbe two naturals in the melodic minor, and the one in the 
harmonic, retain their force in the descending scales, no bar having inter- 
vened,f and the intervals in the descending scale are consequently the 
game here as in the ascending. It does not, however, necessarily follow 
that the descending and the ascending minor scales should he identical ; 
the more usual practice is, indeed, to follow the diatonic scale when des- 
cending, whatever scale may have been followed in the ascending. It is, 
however, good exercise to vary this practice, taking sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other. To do this, it is recommended to write the previous 
scales under each other on the black-board, which will enable the Teacher 
to exercise the class by pointing, taking sometimes one scale and some- 
times another in the descending order, with each of the respective 
ascending scales. In these Exercises it is important to practise the class 
in taking the different scales with promptness, and, when the class can 
sing them correctly, with tolerable rapidity. It will not be necessary to 
write the solfeggio underneath. 

The tonic minor of D [j is formed by one flat in the signature, which, the 

migor being formed by two sharps, is equivalent, as the student will readily 
«ee, to the flattening of three notes, — two being flattened by the cancelling of 
the sharps, thus : — 



D h M^jor. 



Tonic Minor. 




53 



Q^ 



s 



? 



^g^ 



S 



« 



.Q 



O 



O 



12 



& 



XT' 

fa &c. 



la &c. 



• For an explanation of these scales, see pages 160, 161. 
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In like manner, the scale of E q M^jor is changed into the tonic minor bj 
cancelling three sharps—- 



E |l Migor, 



Tonic Minor. 




fa &o. 



la (fee. 



In the case of flats, it scarcely need be explained that the tonic minor is 
formed by the addition of three to the signature of the major. The migor 

scale of one flat, F Q, becomes the tonic minor by adding three : — 



F tf Mfgor. 



Tonic Minor. 




fa <fec. 



la (fee. 



The scale of B t) (two flats) Major may, in like manner, be changed to the 

tonic minor, by putting five flats in the signature. 

Note. — From the explanations just offered, it follows that the tonie 
minor of one scale is identical with the relative minor of a scale formed 
by three additional flats, or what is equivalent to them. 

It is recommended to the Teacher to write the tonic minor in its various 
forms (diatonic, (fee.) of the different scales, or of as many of them as he may 
deem necessary, and require the class likewise to write them as an exercise to 
be prepared at home. 

The effects produced by this form of abrupt modulation are frequently very 
striking. One of these is in such chants as may be performed either in the 
major or minor mode, to suit the character of the psalm to which they may be 
sung, whether expressive of exultation or penitence. They are employed in 
the cathedral service where the psalms for the day embody both kinds, and are 
changed from their m£^or to their minor form, or the contrary, as the sen. 
timents of the respective psalms change. 

The following chant is an example : — * 



* Having transcribed this chant from memory, the writer cannot give the 
name of the composer. He believes he met with it in a selection of chants by 
Dr. Wesley. 
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Exercise No. 171. 
Major Mode. 




la fa &c. 



<*'^<*"UiiJI 



S 



g 



-©- 



-er 



i^Ni 



■^ 



■o- 



r/ie «ame in the Tonic Minor. 



^Spi^fe 



■© 



la sol fa mee la la see sol &c. 



Ji ^^rT 



s: 



ES 



^^=^ 



tz± 



s 



53: 



la sol fa fa fee la la &c. 



I 



-b 



b #<» o 



ri 



£ 



-©- 



& 



* ^rr hr>ri' ^ 



fa la <&c. 



m 



m 



:^2. 



»e 



:s 



r. 



z± 



■&■ 



zz 



^-^ 



■i h 



■©■ 



la sol sol lee \& tee ti«. 
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The only point requiring remark is, that in the change of signature the 
tonic minor is produced by cancelling the sharp in the signature of the m^jor, 
and the addition of two flats, which, it scarcely needs be added, are togeUier 
equivalent to the addition of three flats. 

A still more beautiful effect is produced by the occasional introduction of 
the tonic minor into a major melody. An instance occurs in the opening solo 
of Bishop's glee, '* The Chough and Crow," which is subjoined, where, by the 
introduction of a single phrase in the tonic minor, the effect is greatly 
heightened. 



Exercise No. 172. 



Larghetto.* 




flol 
The 



sol Ac. 
chough and crow to 



roost are gone,' The 




sol la fa . 
owl sits on 



mee fa sol 
the tree ; 



sol d^c. 

The hush'd wind 



Tonic Minor. 




r . • [t> » . n_ 



sol la fa 
wails with fee - 




la la sol fa <Kc. 
ble moan. Like - 



in - fant 




Cha-ri - ty, 



Like 



g^3-4jmj:j^ 



in - fant Cha • ri - ty. 



The modulation in the preceding air is into the minor of A |7 > or the minor 

of four flats, D |7 being the subdominant of the major and the submediant of 

the minor of that scale. To distinguish the solfeggio of the tonic minor, it is, 
as may be seen, printed in italics, and the same distinction will be observed in 
the subsequent Illustrations. 



♦ A time slow and measured in \ta TCio\eiiv«iA.. 



AJ^ 
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Note. — This and the following Ezereises should be first sol-faed, and 
then sung to the words. 
An instance of a more striking character occurs in the second solo in the 
same glee—" Both Child and Nurse." 





fa 


Exercise No. 173. 

mee la 


sol 


-^Xrr,- 










A -^ A A -1 A 


P" 'F ^ -1 ^ 




L 


BV HIH ■ BHH HHB ■ HH 


r r ^ ' 




/I V \ 


1 1/ 1 ' / 



Both child and nurse are fast - - - a - - sleep, And 
see la la fa la sol fa mee fee 




^u-iU^J^^ I -^ 



closed is ev' - ry flower, And closed, &c. 

Scale of Two Flats Minor. 
see mee la 




Wink - - ing ta - - pers 



faint - - ly peep 



Betum to F Minor. 

sol fa la sol fa 



mee 



sol 




^ K 1 



High from my la - - - - dy's bower, 

Tonic Minor, 
mee la sol fee sol la fa sol fa la 



High, &G, 




f gg^r n^g|lg-g^ 



Be-wil-der'd hinds,with short-en'd ken, shrink 
sol fa mee la la la &c. 




OB their mur-ky ^ay, ^YmtJk., &<i 



••/• 
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la sol 



Betum to original scale of F Migor. 
la &c. 




Up-ronse ye, then, my mer-ry mer - ry men, &o. 



By examining the solmization of this solo, it will be seen that the solfeggio 
changes accorduig to the scale into which it modulates. When the music, for 

instance, changes into G Q. Minor, the solmization is in the scale of two flats. 

The change at the words *' bewildered hinds," is into the tonic minor, and the 
solfeggio is consequently changed into that of the scale of four flats. 

Note. — In the Exercises which follow, which are selected from various 

sources, it may be well to guard the pupil against the supposition that, in 

practising them, he is learning the airs, for instance, from which they are 

taken, as many omissions have been necessary, — ^in some instances a 

whole passage, and in others of rests, where symphonies intervene. He 

will bear in mind that they are to be sung as exercises, and nothing more. 

Handel also furnishes some striking instances of the use of this form of 

modulation. The air in the oratorio of " Samson," " Return, God of Hosts," 

supplies a beautiful example of the efiect produced by the introduction of the 

tonic minor. The portion of the air in which it occurs is the following : — 



Largo.^ 



Exercise N 174. 



sol la sol fa (fee. 



sol fa la sol 




Be - turn, O - - God, Be - - turn, O - - God of - - Hosts ; 



la la mee (fee. 



fa mee la sol &c. 




be-hold, be 



hold, be-hold, be - hold Thy servant, Thy 

Tonic Minor. 

mee fa mee la mee 




ser - vant 



in dis - tress, 



be --hold, be-hold Thy 



♦ Very slow and solemxL. 



fa \a 
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mee /a mee la mee sol* 



la sol 




ser - vant, Thy ser - vant in dis - tress 



fa <feo. 



Be-tmn, 





^^ 



re- -turn, - - 



O 



God! 



Be - tarn, 




^b J- J 1 J Jv p =^ 




O - - God of 




Hosts, be hold, be - • 



/r\ /r\ 



g ui J , ^ ^ 



5= 



-& 



hold 



Thy ser- - -vant in 



dis - - tress. 



Besides the particulars explained in the foot-note, there is an / over the 
third " behold," and a p over the following one, to indicate that the former is 
to be sung forte and the latter piano ; and as the management of the voice in 
soft and loud passages is of great importance, attention to these two marks is 
essential. 

To return to the subject of the tonic minor, the wonderful resources of 
Handel in musical effect are, it has been stated, more strildngly displayed in 
those compositions in which he has pourtrayed*sorrow or grief under their 
most intense forms in the major mode. The air just above is of this cha- 
racter; but the most exquisite instance of this is in the air, " He was despised," 
in the oratorio of " The Messiah." The effects in both these airs are prodnced 
by means of the tonic minor, which no one knew better how to employ than 
this composer. Passages from this air, illustrating the tonic minor, are 
subjoined : — 

* The A |7 here is sol-faed to the syllable sol because the fundamental of 

the chord in the accompaniment is C b , showing the note to be the supertonic 
of the major of six flats, and not the subdominant of three flats; whereas 

the O which follows is sol-faed to la, because the melody there returns to the 

original major. 
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Largo. 



sol fa 



Exercise No. 175. 



meo <feo. 



y^''TiT.j-^^ 



^^ 




He was des - pis - ed, 



des- 



y J J^ J- j^-^U ^ 



^ 



pis - ed, - and re - ject - ed, 



re- 




ed of men, 



a man of 
sol fee la sol 




Modnladon into Tonio Minor. 
mee fa sol fa mee sol fa 



fi-jtib±^= U:iJi^ . jv| ^^'^ 



with grief. 



$ 



t 



a man of sor - rows and 

F Minor, 
la sol f sol la mee see la 



■t 



m 



^^W=^ 



^ 



VP 



ao - quaint-ed with grief. 



He was des- pis -ed, 



• In the air, the passage to the words "a man of sorrows" is repeated; 
hut it has heen omitted here for the sake of convenience. 
• + A symphony of several hars occurs here ; hut for the sake of the conve- 
nience of practice, the air is continued independently of it. 
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G Minor. 
la see 



la 



80l 



mee 



i 



¥ ' > r ^ 




^ r- 7^ 



re - jeot - ed, 
fa mee fa sol la fa 



He was des- 




pis - - ed and re - ject-ed of men, a man - of 

Tonic Minor. 

mee fa see la la fa sol fa la fa 




sor - - rows, and ac - quaint - ed with grief, 
fa sol 




man of sor - rows, and ac - - quaint-ed with grief. 

f sol fa la mee 




t 



J^j-1 J1^^£3S^ 



^E 



He was des - pis - ed, 



re - - -ject-ed. 



fa see la m>ee 



fa see la mee fa mee la 




man - of 



sor -rows, and ac- quaint-ed with 



* The harmony in the accompaniment is here in the scale of four flats, and 
immediately afterwards changes into the scale of three flats, which will explain 
why the G is sol-faed in one place by mee and in the other by la. Both might 
be sol-faed by la, but the solmization adopted in this instance is the more 
correct. 

+ There are also some symphonies here, for which equivalent rests are not 
given, hut the air continued without break. 
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see fa fa &e. 




grief, and ac-quaint-ed with grief. 



Haydn has also made frequent use of this kind of modulation, in some 
cases to give varied efifect, as in the following instance of ^* With verdure clad,"' 
from the oratorio of " The Creation," where the opening melody in the mi^or 
is afterwards repeated in the tonic minor. 



Andante. 



Exercise No. 176. 




^--^ 



r^f=¥ 



sol fa mee fa sol la fa sol fa la fa 

With ver - - - dure clad the fields ap - - pear De- 




mee &c. 

light -ful to - - 



the 




g: ^-M-^ 



ra - . - vish'd sense ; 



^^ 



By flow-ers sweet and gay En- 




hanc - - - ed is 



the 



charm - - ing sight, En 




hanc 



t.- 
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^^ 



/7\ 



t 



is . the charm - ing sight. 



Hflvo 




J^r p J c 



fra - . . grant herbs their o- - - doors shed; Here 



Scale of F. Scale of C. 



jz 



if^' r ^ 




f=3: 



f^ 



/a mee U «o2 fa mee 
shoots the heal ing 



Scale of F. 



mee fa 

plant, - • - - 



sol 
Here 



/T'C; Ji ; Tj^r/ J^C | 



fa la fa la fa sol fa 

shoots - - the heal - - ing plant, 



sol sol fa la 
Here shoots, ice. 



Tonic Minor of B p. 




5 



fe 



oT:j ^-F?^r^ f n 



fa - - - sol mee fa 



Major of Db. 



la la see la mee fa 
With CO - - - pious firuit th* ex- 
Major of A p . 








sol la fa sol fa sol mee fa sol sol la fa fa 

pand - 0(1 - boughs are \i\tti%. \tv \«i^ - - Vj vcOcv-«». 
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Tonic Minor of original Soale. 







LA. FA SOL FA LA MEE FA la see mee la fa see 

twine the- sha - - dy groves; O'er lof - - ty bills ma- 
Da Capo. 




la la mee fa 

jes - tic for-ests wave, 



fa fa fa mee la la 

Ma - jes - tic, &c. 



The first instance of modnlation in the Exercise just above, which is in the 
major of two flats, is propfressive, oecnrring^on the words, " Here shoots the 
healing plant," — the mnsio on " Here shoots " modulating into the scale of 
one flat, and that on *' healing plant" modulating further into the natural 
scale ; the first syllable of each modulating phrase being printed in italics. 
The music to these words, when a second time repeated, modulates back into 
the scale of one flat, in which scale it continues to the end of the third repe- 
tition of the words. The abrupt modulation into the tonic minor and its 
relative major is indicated by the solfeggio being in italics; bat in the passage 
on the words, " In leafy arches twine the shady groves," the modulation is 

into A |7 Major, the solfeggio to which is printed in small capitals, to distin- 
guish it from the tonic minor and its major. 

Another instance occurs in the same oratorio, in the air alternately taken 
by Adam and Eve, *' Star, the fairest Pledge." 

Exercise No. 177. 

From " Star, the fairest Pledge." 

Note. — The portion assigned to Eve may be taken by the treble voices 
and the higher contraltos; that assigned to Adam, by the basses and 
tenors. 

Allegretto.* 
Eve. 




fa 


sol 


fa 


la 


sol 


fa sol &o. 


And 


thou 


that 


rul'st the si 


- lent 


night, And 



• Not qnite so quick. «a kWe^o. 



\:v 
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VjLljlg 




all ye star - - ry - - 



host, - Through bound-less 




r^ 



'tS& 



•rnfiTn 



la sol sol fee 

space pro-claim, pro - - - claim His praise, 



fa Sso. 
In 




L jg /2 /^ zzE 



SIIIK 



cho 



Adah. 



ral 



songs - 



1?~ 



^ 



m 



5=6: 



a - - - -round. 






fa fa fa fa sol 

Ye migh-ty e - - le • - ments, by whose power Are 



m 



s 



£ 



S 



=fee 



m 



mee sol mee sol fa fa mee sol mee sol fa 
cease-less chan-ges made, Are, &c. 



m 



^ 



^-^4^ 




\ 



fa 
Ye, 



fa sol sol fa fa 

ye mists and va - pours, that now a- 
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>. 



bj 



-D 



;>: rT , rT IT 1^ . f^^#^T1^ 



s 



s 



Za /a <!^c. la fa la fa la sol 

rise from hill or stream-ing lake, From hill or stream-ing 



Eve. 



m 



^ 



■XL 




^ 




fep: 



sol 
lake; 



sol 
Ye 



fa la fa sol fa la sol 

pnri - - - ing fonn- tains, tune His 




sol fa sol la la sol fa la sol 
praise, and wave your tops, ye 



pines. Let 




^ 



tst 



^ 



M 



^ 



e> — fie 



sol FEE fa 

ev* - - ry plant and fra - - grant flow'r In 




^ ^-M^ 




sign of 



wor 



- ship wave. 



Ye that on 




-£ 



t^ 



^?^^ 



^ 



M 



im 



n 



^ 



kJ ^ Z.- 4zz 



fa sol see 
monn-tains state -ly tread, and ye 



fa sol mee 
that low-ly 
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W 



^ 



lp2t 






^t t't^ ^•^- -^' 



^ 



^ 



M« /a 

ereep ; Ye, 



sol sol 
ye birds that sing 



sol sol fa 
at heay'ns high 



m 



jQt 



^-^ i; 



:^ 



f=3; 



^gj^— ^ 



§ 



5 



la 
gate. 



sol 
and 



see 
ye 



FA SOL M££ SEE 

that swim the stream. 



Eve. 



^t?^ 'T>Ji,AJ-.^J-^ 



_|^.^«|^.^ ■ 



t 



SEE LA. LA SOL FA LA SOL FA MEE FA LA SEE 

Ye crea - tores all| ex - tol the - Lord, Him 

Adam. ^ j^ 




LA FA 



MEE LA FA Za sol fee sol la 




^ 



m 




^^: 



la see la la fa la la sol 

Him, Him ce - - le •• - brate, Him mag - ni - - fy. From. 



i 




s I m F 



'^^ 



la 



la la 



la Or 



la sol 



J 
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^ 



3^fc 




mee fa fa la la 

mom to ev'n you shall re - - - - peat our 



^^ \ i^-n^'^ 



Sf 



3 



fa la mee fa 



fa la 



sol 



80l 




^^ 



fa la sol fa 

liymn - - of praise. 



J . j^i r 1 



fa 



fa 



sol 



sol 



fa 



The modalations in this Exercise are not confined to the tonic minor, bnt 
are of a very varied character. The first solo of Eve is in the scale of F h 

that of Adam commences in the scale of B t), which is a progressive modu. 

lation from the preceding scale, and at the words, " Ye mists and vapours," &o., 

abruptly modulates into the scale of A p , the major of the tonic minor of the 

original scale. The second solo of Eve continues in the same scale, till, on 
Adam resuming the strain at the words, '' And ye that lowly creep," it modu- 
lates into the scale of five flats, and at the words, '* At heaven's high gate," 
further modulates into the scale of six flats, in which scale occurs a similar 
passage, on the words, " And ye that swim the stream," to the one in five flats, 

alluded to just above. The duet returns to Jive flats, modulating by the £ |l» 

the treble on the word " Him," into the minor of four flats, and thence, by 

F it on the third " Him," makes an abrupt transition into G □ Minor, and on 

the words, " From mom to ev'n," &o., as abrapUy modulates into G ti Major, 

a modulation, as the pupik will see, the reverse of that from the m^jor to 
the tonic minor. 

Another instance of this change from the minor to the major of its tonic is 
afibrded in the opening chorus of •* The Creation," on the word " light," in the 
phrase, " And there was light," the harmony producing an eflbct like a sudden 
burst of radiance. 
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Exercise No. 178. 

From the opening chorus in " The Creation." 
Sotto Voce.* 




fe 



be:- J , 




And God said, Let there be light ; And there was light 

— 1 1 C - ^ 



^^p 



5^ 



4 



la sol sol la 




And God said, 



Let there be light; And there was light. 



^E=r?]j ^ 




gF=t^tf^ 



The solfeggio mnst of course commence in the scale of three flats minor, 
which it is presumed the class will readily read for themselves. As the har- 
mony, however, abruptly changes into C ti Major at the close, it is recom- 
mended to change the solraization to that scale in the last bar but one, as 
indicated over the tenor stave. 

Another point, which if attended to will also iHimish a useful exercise to the 
dass, is to keep the voices well subdued, yet firm and clear (guarding against 
huskiness), and very well in tune, in the Sotto Voce passage, preparatory to 
the full burst of sound on the major harmony on the word '* light." It is by 
careful attention to this contrast that the effect (if it do not in a great measure 
depend on it) is materially heightened. The point on which the efTect pri- 
marily hinges is the sudden introduction of the E [j in the tenor, whence 

especial care must be taken to enunciate the tone promptly and in perfect 
tune, and at the same time in a manner perfectly natural. 

One more illustration of the tonic minor, selected from " On Thee each 
living soul awaits," in " The Creation." 



\ 



* In an under tone. 
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Exercise No. 179. 



Cantabile.* 




ii 



t^ — 9 



££ 



S 



i 



sf 



12 



=^1^^ 



On Tbee each liv - - - ing soul a • - waits. Thou 



fe^^ r u r n ^TT l^a ^ 



sol fee sol la la mee sol see la see la 




^ 



t 



itt J^'flr'r 




o - - -pen - est Thy hand, - Thou o - - pen - est Thy 




fa fa mee &c. 



mee la see mee fa 



giLfcsr-^^Ri 




band, Thy boun-teous hand, And all - 



are 



i' ^ r r ^ ^=^= ^^^ 




sol see 



* In a graceful, singing style. 
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fe 



=F^=B 



fill 



Mt^ 



m 



^ 



mee la fee 



Sym. 



t 



H — H 



i: 



-ed 



vitb 



good; 



^ 



I < 



^ 



Sym. 

-+ 



}a fa mee la mee see fa mee 



■f- 



iS2, 



^ 



Sf 



± 



^m 



But when Thy fqce, Lord, is hid, 

la fa sol 



^±==^y-j--F 



& 



;=f=P 




to3 



With sud - den 



mee 



■'Mj^u^I 



fa sol la sol la fa tfa la sol 



^ 



^ 



E 




ter - - ror they are struck. Thou tak'st their breath a - way, 



fa fa 



s 



fe 



=i^:^i^ 



sol fa sol 



S^ 



^5 



Tbey va - - nish in • to dust, Thou 



fa la 



fa 



0:.» ' ^^> 



tzi: 



i 



sol lAU 

fs- 



bJ . bJ > ^^^ 



/« 

* 



tak'st their breath a - - - way, 



They 



i 
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fa Sym. 




Thou - - send-est forth Thy breath a - gain, 
uc mee la see la fee see 






-ir-^-i 



Thou send-est forth Thy breath a - gain, 




la SEE la fa mee la see 
sol fa &c. 




± 



E^ 



£:& 




l-b - L- ^I ^ 




And life with vi - - gour 
sol la sol &o. 



m^-^iuy . ^^ | jJr|rT-4 



And life - with vi - - - - gour 



ee 



&^E^ 






r sol fa (fee. 



z± 



'18 



I 
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12=53 



S. 



t 



O 




fresh re - turns. 



Ee - - vi - ved earth un- 




tzdo 



t 



EEEB 



fresh re - - turns. 



m. 



? 



i^^S^^P 




Re-vi - - - ved earth un - - folds new 




force - - and now de - - - lights, 



new 



fe 



M 



t:^. 



S 



m 



lights, 



now 



i 



b- — cv 



n 



'^ 



3=!^: 



see la 






force 




i^^ 



and new de 



lights, 



new 
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^ 



force 



and new de 



lights. 



s 



JU ^ J M'^ 



The first modulation in the previous Fxercise, which occurs on the words, 
"Thou openest Thine hand," is into the scale of the dominant; the same 
musical passage is repeated to the same words in the relative minor of the 
tonic, after which the composition returns to the harmony of the dominant 
for the remainder of the duet. It may be further observed that it has not 
been deemed necessary to give the solfeggio in the original scale (three flats), 
it being presumed the class is by this time familiar with the solmization of all 
the scides. It will also be noticed that the portion in the scale of the domi- 
nant is sol-faed as though it were a partial modulation. It might, however, 

with equal propriety, be sol-faed in the scale of B p ; the other course having 

been adopted solely for the sake of practice. In the bass solo, in addition to 
the modulation into the tonic minor, there is also a partial modulation into a 
second minor, which is the tonic minor of the subdominant of the major of 
the first tonic minor. In other words, the original scale being three flats, its 
tonic minor requires three additional, or in the whole six fiats. The solo 
commences in this scale, and then modulates into its major on the words 

'* With sudden terror," <fec., that is in G P Major ; on the words, " breath 

away," the first is on C p, the subdominant, which becomes the tonic, whence 

a new tonic minor is formed by the iirtroduction of a double fiat on E, thus 
suddenly modulating from the major scale of six flats to the minor of ten 
flats. The modulation being partial, the introduction of the syllable lau in 
the solmization is all that is required, — with such ease and simplicity does 
the system adapt itself to the exigencies of solmization. 

Another subject is involved in the examples of modulation into the tonic 
minor supplied in the preceding pages. In such cases the signature is no 
guide to the scale. For example, the signature of " The chough and crow " is 
one flat, but a considerable portion, of the second solo especially, is iafour 
flats ; again the signature of " Return, God of Hosts," and " He was de- 
spised," is three fiats, whilst portions of them are in six ; *' With verdure 
clad," has a signature of two fiats, with a melody \x\five ; the next, " star, 
the fairest pledge," t^c, under a signature of one fiat, has music, not only in 
four, five, and six flats, but actually in one sharp, in which scale it closes ! 
whilst in the last, with a signature of three flats, there are passages in six, 
seven, and even ten flats. Keys which are thus not indicated by the signature 
are styled — 
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** Disguised Keys" 

because they come as it were under a disguise, and do not show themselves in 
the signature. With persons, however, who have given the subject a moderate 
degree of careful study and attention, there is no difficulty in detecting these 
keys through all their disguises. Disguised keys are the most frequently 
found in recitatives,* which ordinarily have the signature of the natural scale, 
into how many other scales soever they may modulate. In this case the only 
indication whereby the scale may be known is the accompaniment. " Thy 
rebuke/' a recitative in the '' Messiah," furnishes a striking example, and is 
subjoined ; the scale of every passage being indicated. 



Exercise No. 180. 



Scale of Four Flats. 




m^^-^ 



la la see 
Thy re - buke 


sol 
hath 


see see la la 
bro - ken his heart 


Scale of Two Flats. 








F^ ^-n-J^JVJlJ-^-J-l - 



sol sol raee 
He is fuU 



la 
of 



mee - - mee - 

hea • - vi - - ness, he is 



r^i r ^^- ^ 




gg^ T^^^ 



sol 
full 



la fa 

of hea - - vi - - ness. 



Scale of One Sharp. 



fa - la fa 

Thy re - - buke hath 

Natural Scale. 





\ 



ken his heart ; 



la 
he 



see - la 

look - ed for 



• "Recitative, which is generally defined as " musical declamation," " lan- 
guage delivered in musical tones," or more expressively termed by the Italiansy 
" the speaking of music," is a style of vocal performance in which the force of 
speaking is combined with the beauty of musical tones. Sabilla Novello, in 
her " Voice and Vocal Art," strongly recommends the practice of recitative, 
and very justly remarks that " the singing of recitative is too much neglected 
in the modern school of music," adding that " it is deplorable to witness how, 
in the present day, recitatives are either entirely omitted, or executed with 
negligent indifference, as something unimportant in vocal art." 



. V 
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Scale of One Flat. 




^=^- F -g-^P-^^ ^^ 



mee mee - sol - fa 
some to have pi - ty on 



Three Flats. 



la 
him, 



la - sol fa 
bnt there was no 




fa fa - la fa 

man, nei - ther found he 

One Flat. 



mee 
a - - ny 

Two Sharps. 



la 
to 




=Fq 



N-r-n ii » 




^^-^-F 



com - - fort Him. 



see 
He 




^m 



mee - la mee 
look - ed for some to have 

Natural Scale. 



^^^QS 



sol fa 
pi - ty 



mee fa 
on Him, 



la fa 
but there was no 

Two sharps. 



fa 
man, 




r c ^' ^^ 1 ^1 ^^ : h 



fa - la fa mee - la - la - 

nei - ther found He a - - ny to com - - fort Him. 

Subjoined are a few illustrations of what is styled 

Enharmonic Modulation, 
which, as before intinjated, may be considered a species of abrupt modulation. 
One mode of enharmonic modulation is by means of what is styled the 

Equivocal Chord, 
or the harmony of the Diminished Seventh. The interval, as explained in 
the Table of Inter aaU,* consists of three whole tones and three semitones, or 

nine semitones. The illustration there given, from C tt to B P — 

though written in the scale of C, ^ 
is properly in the scale of F, and ~ 




might be written with the signa- lES 

ftiMA r\f /\na flat - W 



t 



ture of one flat — 



s 



^ 



* Pages da9--338. 
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The interval is har- 
monized hy supplying 
the intermediate chords, 
viz., E and G — 




1 




The reason of the term " EquL . 
vocal Chord " heing employed in 
relation to it, is from the cir- 
cumstance that it may modulate 
in several ways, or into several 



different scales, at the option of the composer, and there being nothing in the 
chord itself to indicate which of these wUl be selected, it is said to be equi- 
vocal. Thus the three following chords — 

may, according to Dr. Calloott, 
modulate into any of the twelve 
minor modes.* 




Subjoined is an Exercise illustrating some of the modes in which the reso- 
lution,+ as it is termed, of the equivocal chord is effected. Many of the 
llustrations which follow in this Exercise are somewhat abrupt; they will not, 
however, be the less improving on that account. 



Exercise No. 181. 




C tf Maj. Eq. G tf Min. Eq. A |? Maj. F jj Min. ^ Eq. 



sf 



? 



"CI 



$ 



5 



rjpu 



Q 



§E 



fest 



■f^ 



fa fa 



la la fa la sol 




=^1=^ 



+ 



+ 



:#s: 



^EE 



fee mee 



•f- 



Sf 



• ^- 



I 



i 



-H 



sol la see la fa mee 
© — 



la see 



fe 



St 



tr c N p ^ 



-ei 



§ 






la fee sol la fa la fa 



la lau 



I 



zrfejo: 



■^ 



d L&il 



■ | Jo 



fa fee sol see 



sol 



3 



la fee 



• See Callcott's Musical Grammar, par. 461. 
+ Resolution in music is the concord which follows a discord, or into which, 
according to certain rules, the latter is changed. 
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F jMin. 



g 



^^=^ 



^ 



z± 



A|jj;Mig. 



£q. 




± 



23!: 



■& 



fa fa mee la la sol sol la fa fa 




^ 



^ 



■er 



■©■ 



la 



see la la boI 



sol 



Hu m ¥ H^"Il :eB 



13 



&, — gc> e r 



see la sol fa 



sol la la see 



iipi=r«gp -^-gh^ 



^ 



3 



33 



/a la 

F tl Maj. 



la 



mee fa fa fee 



Eq. ^ E t; Maj. 




^^ 



«o{ sol la fa fa mee sol la mee fa sol fa la 




a 



iiii 



1 — •-•— ^ 



■er 



tE 



^ 



^@S 



mee fa /a sol Zau sol - fa sol 2au la sol fa 



I 



gei — e p 



^3 




soZ 



la fa la sol fa sol 



bo 



m 



-o 



^ 



ip=p=p 



DT— Of 



■ie[ — 



.Q 



/a la 



/e« sol la fa fee sol 
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Eq. D I? Maj. Eq. E |? M^. Eq. ^ 




mee sol 



fa 



la la mee la 




sol mee - 



%ol 



fa fa 



la 



fa 



^ 



«• — e» 



*^ 



Z3t 



• bo l d<J 



izs 



s^ 



sol 

G tf Min. 



«06 mee 



fa /c« 

C tl Min. 



sol fa 



i 



■ei 



Sjn:^ 



t 



feR=tm 



g 



2a 






la «££ 



•er 



n:^ 



la mee fa m^^ 



■e- 



, 



^ 



Za 



«ee 



la 



la 



la %ol 



fe 



it 



s^ 



53 



■^ 



5 



xs 



-Q 



^1 



mee fa mee fa tee 



la «oI 





© 



13 



JZQ 



:^ 



izcx 



rt 



k 



la 



la sol 



fa mee 



la fa 



i 
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F h Maj. Eq. C jj M%j. Eq. 




^e» 



^ 



-Ql 



■O- 



/«« 



sol la 



sol 



mee 



$ 



5 



s^ilfe 



o- 



ss 



fa 



^ 



i 



2au 



la ««« 



la 



■&- 



fa 



a: 



la 



«r 



■& 



3 



^ 



sol 



/a 



fa fa 



la 



sol 



^ 



kfca=g§ 



IS 



^ 



a: 



fa 



5St 



sol 



la 



Zau 



sol fee 



sol 



fa 



To render the foregoing Exercise as intelligible as possible, the scales of 
the respective chords are given above the treble stave, and the '* equivocal 
chord" is also indicated by the abbreviation " Eq." over the notes where it 
occurs. In addition to this an asterisk is likewise placed over each stave 
between the notes where an enharmonic modulation takes place, to indicate 
that although the signature and solfeggio have changed, the notes are to be 

sung in unison. In the fourth bar of the treble, where, for example, A \f 

sol-faed to fa, is followed by G jt, sol-faed to m««, with an asterisk between 

them over the stave, the two notes are to be sung in unison, i.e., as though 
they both stood on the same degree, and were sol-faed by the same syllable. 
The use of the change of signature* and solfeggio will be easily understood, 

if the pupil observe that the chord of which A |7 forms a part is on the scale 
of F IjJ Minor, consequently in the minor of four flats, and that the chord 



* The term ** signature" is not here used in its strict sense, in which it was 
explained (page lOl), but simply to indicate the introduction of accidental 
sharps or flats which form a new disguised key. In the case referred to in the 
text, the A IfJ is, as there stated, in the scale of four flats ; the G tt belongs to 
the equivocal chord, which resolves into the scale of three sharps ; so that 
there is a virtual change of signature, though not shown, in what is, strictly 
speaking, the signature. 

'19 
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instead 



which follows the equivocal chord is F tt Minor, consequently in the minor 

of tbflree sharps, whence the enhaimonic change of A P to G- ji is the neeee- 

sary and jndispensahle preparation for the transition from the one scale or 
key to the other, uid this, of course, involving also a cDrrei^onding change 
in the solmization. 

It may here he remarked that this Exercise, after it has heen performed as 
written ahove, may be made more improving by writing it, and tying the notes 
where the enharmonic change occurs, singing the two notes as one, using 
the latter only of the -two syllables in the solfeggio. The following, £rom t]p« 
first line of the treble, may serve as an example : — 



fa la sol 

Care must, of course, he taken to rot^e 

•&o.- tbe interval between B \^ sol-faed to sol, 

and A p sol-faed in conjunction with G-tt 

^* ^'"^^ to meet a major second, or whole tone. 

As respects the solmization of the whole Exercise, it will be observed that 

many seeming irregularities occur, which arise unavoidably from the abrupt 

and consequently exceptional character of the modulations. In the second 

bar of the treble, for example, both A □ and C |l are sol-faed to la, whereas 

in ordinary solmization the latter syllable would be sol, the harmony having 
modulated into the scale of two flats ; but as in the following chord the 

harmony has modulated into the scale of four flats, the C □ is sol-faed by la, 

because it thus more naturally prepares for that scale than it would if sol- 
faed to sol. The only thing to be especially attended to, is to take correcUj 

the minor third between the two la's — i.e., tbe interval from A |j to C n. 
Another instance occurs in the fourth and fifth bars of the tenor stave, where 
B b is sol-faed by lau and B Tt by see, thus making a semitone between the 
two syllables, between which there is ordinarily but the enhannonic diesis; 
as, however, in the former case the {a on C |l was the proper solmization 
preparatory to the scale of four fiats to which it introduces, so in the example 
under consideration the la flattened becomes Zau, whilst the B Tl, being a pre- 
paratory note to the chord which follows — the dominant of the minor of three 
sharps— is properly sol-faed by the syllable see.* From this it follows, as a 

* Strictly speaking, the B □ is in this instance to be considered as com- 
bining C P and B n, and might have been written by two crotchets, the first 
C |7 and the second by enharmonic change B Q , in which case the former 

would be sol-faed by lau, as at present, and the latter by soU this being the 
supertonic of the major of three sharps, from which the syllable see would 
have followed naturally to the sol B n sharpened to B Tl. But as this would 

have led to similar changes in some of the other parts, the mode adopted in 
the text has been preferred as the less complicated of the two. 
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general rule, that the most ooBvenieDt place for the break in the sidfeggio, 
where one is nec'essafj, is on the note whioh leads to the new scale. That 
this occasionally involves intervals which the sol^zation does hot iiA'plyf 
affords no valid objection to the system, the objisct in sight-isinging being to 
become independent of the solfeggio, and these necessitating a partial inde- 
pendence of it, are to be considered as an advantage rather than otherwise. 
For the rest, it is impossible to conceive a system more simple in its applica- 
tion, whilst it woold be impossible to write an exercise such as thd one under 
consideration by the syllabic notation, this having no provision for entta- 
monic modnlationfl ; its application as a solfeggio woald allso be far ikcfre 
clumsy and intricate. 

By way of sequel, a few ^Exercises containing difficulties of a peculiar (ind, 
or supplying striking illustrations of abrupt modulation, are added. The first 
is frdm a double chorus in Handel's " Israel in Egypt ** (" The f eople sh^ 
hear and be afraid ")) which by an occasional introd<i6tloA[ of two parts on 6ne 
stave has he^ condensed into a single chorus, without any icaderia! alterai^ioir. 
The portion selected is the latter part, where the subject, ** Till thy j>^dpl8 
pass over, O Lord," one containing some peculiarities of intonation, involving 
considerable difficulty, is worked out and modulated in a remarkably ingenious 
manner. 

Note. — The harmofty ii^ the preceding Exe)ncis6 may not p^r^ap^ in 
all instances, bear a dose critical examin^onf fts, hoWevei^f it h^ oefen 
written for priactice alone, this may possibly be excii^dd. 



Exercise No. 182. 



Largo. 



^ 



f 






=33 



E 



iSi^ 



J^ 



« IT? 



la fee $ee la mee fa 




mp. la 



till Thy peo-ple pasA 



i^gi^ 




They shall be as still as a stone, la see la fee see la 




la 




o ■ Ter, Lord, 



^^ 



tall Thj peo-ple pi 

mee it. la fee lee la si 

la fit see la mee fa sol ie. 



till Tb; people pass, &a. 



Ull^^^^ ^^ 




till Thjr pso-ple pais 
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Eizif^ 




I ^^^^- 



hast pur - chas - ed. 



inl 



fTf i T i f.- 



Tbou, &c. 



i 



f^^hf 



mf. la 



H-J^l-J-J-^ 



* 



zz 



Thon hast pur - chas - ed. They shall he as still as a stone. 

mf. 




hast 



mp. la mee fee sol la fa*&c. 




r^J-J^iTrr i rCl 



E^ 



till Thy peo-ple pass, <fec. 



mp. 



la see la mee /^e sol &c. 



la mee /se sol la fa 



8 






^ 



SI 



la see la mee /ee sol 
till they, &c. 



12 



Mb«ib 
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fee sol mee fa sol la fa 




till Thy peo-ple pass, &c. Thy ^eo - - - pie 



m 



rtrtftfi 



la sol fee S(A la/i^ 




la mee fee sol la fa sol 



\n r f r- " g g- # ^ 



£ 



till Tby peo - pie Rass o ver. 




M f ^-^1 -J ^ 



which Thou hast pur - - chas - ed. 




fa fa mee la fee mp. sol la fee sol la mee 




wliich Thou hast pur - chas - ed, till Tby peo - pie pass 



as 



£ 



^ ^^•gljgi^ B 




%ol Ilk fee sol la mee fa - (&c. 



sol 
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la fee soj <fec. 




■Ill 

t\zy 



t 



till Thy peo-ple, <tc. 

sol la fee sol &c. 



ryJIi^/flTTI^ 



FA 



till Thy peo-ple, &c. 



o - - ver, O Lord. 



;>..t fr f- f_a 



/e« sol la la 



1 



;:^ 



r=^ : 



/cc la fee sol <fec. 



They shall 
o - - - 



be as 
- - ver. 




sol la sol la fee &c. 
till they <feo. 



^ 



la sol fee <fec. 




till Thy, &c. 



i 



¥ 



fe^S 



izz^ 




/«c 



/€« la Bee <fec. 



_^?llt3 



still 



t 



as 



a 



stone 



iu 




which Thou, &o. 



Lord fee see &o. 



lili 

it::i 
nil 




mee 




I 



azjimir^ ^g 



till, &c. la /<?e «ee la 



la fee see la mee fee 




mee la see 



la see la /ee see la 



BM 



-© 



^L 



i 



as a 
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I 



see 



m 



I 



IIBI 



* 



sol 



fee mee 



m 




a 



ver, 



O it 



iZi 



f^ 



Lord, 



i[ 



mee 
Ze« fee 



see la mee/se 



^' 



lee 




stone, till, (&c. 



O Lord, O 




lee 



HF* 



•i©- 




Lord, 



till Thy, &c. 

fee see lee mee 



i 



4tS2: 




/«« lee see mee /<?« sol 



fee see lee -mee /€« sol 



=^^^^^^t 




ftp r 



Lord, till, &G, fee see lee mee 



^^ 



4<^6 




till, &c. 



see la mee fee mee lee 



Ml L%JgJ£=g^^^ ^ 



fee see lee mee fee sol la 



fee 



M-^-^ - ^ jTy J. 



■in 

IIBI 



^^ 



^A 



^^ 



fee till, <&c. 



^ 



/«6 mee Z^^ /«« mee lee mee 2«« mp. 

^i^-t7te"r-f|rj ,j? 



^ 



Thy- peo - • pie wbichThouhastpur --chas-ed till, &c. 



± 



fe^E 




/e« 



sol fee sol mee la 

^ sol /ee fee 



III) I , :f 801 jee jee 



la sol fee 



fee which Thou hast pur - chas - ed 




Tb7 peo - - pie mee la 



mee They 
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5 




xs 



e 



FA 




la mee fa sol la 



fee sol 



rtJ^j'g g LT I" : 



5 



T± 



till Thy la fa sol la 




mee sol fa mee 
o ver, Lord, till, <Src. 



"SS. 



t 



ss. 



FA 



np. «ci 




fa vhiebTnoaiuut pTxr-eLas-ed vSl, Jx. 



f iifti* 





which Thoa hast par - chas - ed 



imr 




+ 



Hol fb /a la 




£ 



F-r-t^-f-f-f 



i 



A 



^p^ 



XI 



°Fl©t 



I 



1^ 



^ 



whioh Xbou hast pur - chas - - ed. 



sx 



:o 



■©- 




fe 



«S 



^ 



s 



■•c 



S3 



5 



s: 



which 



i)it ■'^ 



Thou hast pur - chas ed. 



iZX 



^^ 



XI 



I 



4^9 

The solmization of the passages which form the peonliar feature in this 
Chorus is, as the popil may prohably have noticed, entirely in the sccde of one 
sharp, the intervfds not belonging to the diatonic scale of that key being sol- 
faed by the syllables /£«, see, and lee, the last of which occurs more frequently 
than in any previous exercise. Strictly speaking, in several instances the pas- 
sages referred to, viz., those to the words, "till Thy people pass over, O Lord," 
belong to other scales, and might be sol-faed accordingly. To take these as 
they occur, first, in the treble, the two instances in which it occurs before the 

first close on the words— "which thou hast purchased," are in E H Minor, or 

in the Minor scale of one sharp ; but the one that next follows is in the scale 

of A |3 Minor, or the minor of the natural scale, and might be sol-faed, la/ec 

see la mee fa, &c., instead of la meefee sol, &g.; the former being the solmiza- 
tion of the passage according to the solfeggio of the melodic minor of the 
natural scale; the latter retains the solfeggio of one sheuip. The second is also 
in the minor of the natural scale, and might be sol-faed, see la mee, &c, ; 
sol-faed in the scale of one sharp, the solmization is fee sol la, &o. In the first 
instance, which occurs after the second close on the words — " which thou hast 

purchased," which is A n Minora the passage is taken up in the scale of A jj 

Major, and the solmization, if sol-faed in agreement with that scale, would be 
fa fa fa sol la fa, &c. ; sol-faed in the scale of one sharp — sol sol sol l&fee sol, 
&c. The next, where there are a first and second treble, has modulated into 

the scale of B |j Minor, or the minor of two sharps,* and the first treble might, 

consequently, oe 8ol-&ed mee la, <bc. ; sol-faed in the scale of one sharp the 
sol-feggio would be fee la, <fec. ; or, again, the sol-feggio of the scide of three 
sharps, by which the previous passage was sol-faed, might be retained, — ^in 
this case the solmization would be la sol la, &c.; but what is remarkable, and 
shews the extraordinary flexibility of this Old English System, whichever sol- 
mization of the three may be used, it results in fa being sung to the G h| which 
occurs at the commencement of the next bar. The passage next occurs in 
the scale of F it Minor, beginning on C TL. Sol-faed in this scale, the sol- 
mization would be, la la la fee see la mee, (fee; in the scale of one sharp it is 
fee, &o. The harmony continues i^i F ft Minor till the close on the words — 
'* which thou hast purchased." The passage occurs three times afterwards, 
the first and last in the scale of one sharp, and the second in the scale of Ak[ 
Minor. With respect to the other parts, the first two instances in which the 
passage occurs, in both alto and tenor, are in the scale of E |l Minor. After 
the first close on the words — "which thou hast purchased," the alto takes up 
a short phrase on the words — " thy people," in the scale of A fl Minor, which 

is followed again by the words — "which thou hast purchased." The tenor 
next takes up the passage in the scale of two sharps, the alto following in the 
same scale, and after taking up together a modification of the passage still in 

the same scale, they take it up in the scale of E b Minor, and then in the 



* The passage, or rather two passages, first and second, considered by them- 
selves, may be regarded either as mtgor or minor, — ^it is the A J in the bass 

which determines them in the minor mode ; but, whether held to be major or 
minor, the solmization is the same. 
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>e»l« of P it Minor, in vhioh aoale it in afterwarda takeo np b; the 
««aoDdt«Dor; and the whole harmony uontiniteB in the same seal 
words " whiob thou hast purchased " occur Bgam. The Bubjec 
repeated, tint bj the alto, and next by the tenor, in the scale of oi 
atterwarda, b; first and second alto id the Bame scale; and lastly, bj 
in the scale of A |3 Minor. The solfeggio hm Dot been given, it 1 
ititued Uiat the pupils are capable of supplying it, — at all events tl 
to be. 

The baaa may be analysed in the eair 
eisrciae the members of the class, it 
mended to practice it in these scales. 

Note. — In the solfef^o supplied in the Exercise under cans 
the BjUables to the interrsla demanding the especial cue and at 
the class are printed in small capitals. 

One more point ere diamisning this Kiercise, and this is the more i 
to bo attended to. being new. It ia, that the passages which form 
liarity of the portion of the chorus selected are intended to be sung < 
and diminuendo, and are marked as such in the chorus. The mark 
OBitted in the Exetaae, to avoid increasing the complexity. The pas 



^^^^^g 



Till Thy peo - pie pa4S 



, L 



and as the effect of such passages, when well sung, is greatly heig 
the crescendo and diminuendo being well marked, and some practic 
pensable to performing them successfully, the attention they mei 
obvious. 

Bossini, in his "Stabat Mater," has supplied some instances of abr 
lation as remarkable for their beauty as their ingenuity. From 
Exercises are selected, Ihe first of which, from " Eia Mater," is ver^ 
The English words by Novello are added. 



« No. 18-H.— " Eia Mater." 



^ 



Andante is 
la 

/ 



' v^^XT^ ^^ ^^- 



Thou hast tried 



• " Mosso" is an Italian word, simply meaning movement 
+ The It^ian word " tntti " (all) means that all the voices belong 
part over which it occurs are to join in tbe performance of it. 
/ Tbe double dot makes the crotchet equal to three quavers and n m 




nut isieeicei 



but if Thou wilt not for • - sake us, our 



> L> > > 



>>>> >>>> 




Solo. 

fa sol &G. 




fear 



Soito voce, 
sol fa 



no ill. 



la <Src. 



Lord! we pray thee, spare Thy 



^-F-q 



S^^^ 



5 



& 



nil 
II.: I 

III! 



Lordl we 
Sotto voce. 



pray 



Thee, spare Thy 



^-S-P-M 



peo 



•©• 



Sotto voce, fa la 



M 



Ji:"!*^ 
nil 



ij-i 



mee 



1 — I 



fd 

teg- 



mee 
Lord! we 



pray 



Thee, spare Thy 



peo 



Sotto voce. 



WF^ 



5 



a — ej- 



^^ 



53ii 



peo 



pie.' 



* The ■•mihiiiTO and qoayer sung to the word " people " belong to the solo, 



^^ 



^ ^ q ^^q^^^ l^ 



Save, O Bavethem.nmkeUieni joy - 



T^m] 



3 them.inikkathBm joy - - fnl. 



Eg±3Eg^ -°-n - |,^ i=p^ 



^iB 



te- 



I Uiem, make them joy - - fnl. 



^fe^^ 



Solo, and bless Thii 



-j; 
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B 



t 



C^ Ores. 



s 



m 



m 



^ 




:^ 



^ 



Ores. 



te 



± 



t 



he 



And bless Thine in- - - • he- - - (lau) 



I Cres. 




J 



^^^ 



Liiizziizieiir^rzil 



and bless Thine in- 



^Tn 




And bless Thine 




he. T\\.-- «W5.^. 



X3V 
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Sotto voce. fa fa fa 



la sol 




S=P 



^^ 



J- 



::jq 



E 



III! 
■in 



And bless Thine in ---he ri 

Oi : 




i£ 



J*.J 



Sotto voce. 



l iiT-rg =^^ 



he - (fa) ri - (mee) - - 



And bless Thine in - fa 



sol & 

and bless Thine 



in 



"T'^VI 



E 



t 



P=f=F=^ 



^^^fe 



-■ ^^-y 



and bless Thine in - - - he ri 



fa 



la see la &o. 




^ 



Ti- 



m=^ 



H 



tance, 



and bless Thine in- 



Si:: II 
III 



§ 



p r-y-g -^N 



tance, 



and bless Thine in- - 



-h5z^= 



F— J-^d=<l^^-^— J-- : 



» - 



la 



be 



ri - - - - tance. 



m 



l^ 



^ 



^ 



^ 



jtzi 



=eJi: ^^^^=^ 



tance, 



and bless Thine in- . 
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i 



t 



IX 



t 



JS. 



he ri tanoe. 



lill 
■IJI 

nil 



£ 



3 



3 



he ri tance. 



» 



3 



+ 



and bless Thine in - - • he • - - 



ri - tance. 




Lord ! we pray Thee, spare Thy peo - - pie ; save, O 



^ 



Solo. 



tutti. 



ij^=g±=e^M 



^SH 



» I ■ I 



save them, make them joy - ful. 






W^-=^ 



Solo. Adag. 



Sotto voce. 
And bless Tlvi^A xsk. 
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Sotto voce. Adag. 



yy_J J^- ^F^ ^^ 



and 



bless Thine in - - he - 



> ri - tance. 



t=E 



^^Ba 



s 



St 



Sotto voce. Adag. 

and bless, &c. 



n 



III! 



ir 



^ 



z± 



^m 



Adag. he- ftou^ 



ri - tance. 



I 



m 



gg^r P^^ ^ 



^ 



^ 

K 



and bless Thine in 

Andante mosso. 

fa mee fa la 



he - 



ri • tance. 




s 



^S 



12 



■Ol 



and bless Thine in- 
Andante mosso. 



^. 



r/a;TEe.(la) 



^ 



n- 



III II 
li^l 



tr-F-i 




^==^ 



B 



Andante mosso. 



fe 




I >■ J^ 



^ 






/« 



And bless Thine, &c. 



E 



■in 



and bless Thine in- - 



s 



?=E 




E=« 



^Jm J f. J^ 



fa mee fa la 



in 



he • • - - ri 
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5 



?B£ 



f-N: 



^^ 



i 



tance. 



and bless, &c. 



t 



?^^^ 



la 



i 






i 



he - - 



ri - tance, 



and bless, &c. 



s 



I 



4> 



C-ff-g- 



^ 



•tn<-T 



■MiBaBiaoa 



tance. 




Lord I we pray Thee, 
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Alto in unison 
with Treble, sol 




fa la with Treble, sol la 



save, O save them, make them 
Bass solo and Tenors. 



:^ 



^ 



spare Thy peo - pie, tutti. Bass. 
fa 



±± 



joy - . ful. 



Adagio. Sotto voca 

Solo Bass. 
la fa la 



E^^ 



Adag. 



Sotto voce, 
sol 




^ r J J jv ^ ^ 



a ^^ 



and bless Thine in 



and bless, &c. 



^ 



Itll 
■I .''I 



£1 



fe 



^ 



■er 




fa 



II II 



w=^ 



--v-^ 



j± 



-4— J hf 



and bless, &c. 

he - - - - 



m 



f 



^ 



Qd (fee) bless Thine in - - he - - - 




I 



11 . 
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a 



11)^ j^ 1 ;[ 



I 



3 



and 



bless 



Thine 



in 



Miz^-^ 



1^=^=^ 



$: 



feS 



Z 



r- 



^ 






and 
tutti. 



bless 



Thine 



^m 



i=^^=^ 



±z3: 



tance. 



S 



t 




BSL3E 



he 



n 



^ 



■ill 



t 



ft — 



i 



t 






3zE 






^;3=:p=:= 



tance. 



ST 



I 



S 



"^ 1 r -^ 



in he - - ri 



grriTTTT 



tanoe. 



•&- 



^^ 
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The few points requiring notice are, first, the double dot after the crotchet 
in the sixth bar, the use of which is to add half as much more as the single 
dot, — a dotted crotchet being equal to three quavers, a crotchet with a double 
dot is thus equivalent to three quavers and a semiquaver. The same rule holds 
good in every case. A semibreve with double dot equals three minims and a 
crotchet ; a minim with double dot, three crotchets and a quaver ; and so on 
with the rest^ The next is the sforzando mark ;s»., which is placed over 
each note, beginning with those in the third bar further on, to indicate, as the 
Italian word implies, that each of them is to be sung with particular emphasis 
or force. In some instances sf., the abbreviation of sforzando, is employed 
instead of this mark. 

One point which will also require attention is that there are two basses, one 
of them being intended to be sung as a solo, and the other by the whole of 
the basses in a choir. It has, however, been necessary to write them on the 
same stave; in the passages where both the solo and chorus voices are singing 
at the same time the stems of solo part are turned upwards, and those of the 
part for the bai,ses in chorus, downwards; in the other instances the directions 
are sufficiently plain to indicate whether the music belongs to the solo part or 
the chorus. In some passages, also, there are a first and second treble, and 
in others a first and second tenor ; but these are intended to be taken by the 
chorus. 

The next exercise, selected also Arom Rossini's ''Stabat Mater" (Quando 
Corpus), is one, than which few compositions, if any, supply a succession of 
more difficult intervals. The English words from Novello's edition are added. 



Exercise No. 184. — " Quando Corpus." 

Note, — In the ** Stabat Mater" this is directed to be sung as a 
quartet; it may, nevertheless, for the sake of practice, be sung as a 
chorus. 



Andante, p 




III! 

\^\ 
III 



Hear us. Lord ! we bless the name of our Ke-deem 
p fa fee fa la 




Hear us. Lord! We bless the name of our He - deem 




er. Hear us, &c. 



t 



p la 
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sol zu 



fa fee 



m 



^^=^ 






er. Bless the name of onr Be - - deem-er, and his 



lill 
liJi 




er. Bless the name of our Re - - deem-er, and his 



W^ 



^ 



la 



mee fee fa 



la 



see 




ir 



^ 



5 



h ±l ^_ / «ll iS 



■i 



jj 



great and won - drous mer-cies ; all His won droits mer- 







fee fa la see 

see sol fee fa 




great and won -drous mer-cies; all His won - drous mer 



. V f ■ 
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$ 



fe 



fa <fec. ^ ^^^'^^^ ^ 



cies now and e - - - ver glo 



n 



|.> J ^ fg 



£^ 



z:^ 



^ 



ife 



C16S 



^ 



^^^i:^ 



Sotto voce. 



b 



PT'^TZ 




fr. 



^ 



r 



Bless the 

zir: 






Sotto voce. 




^V - ( ;- e-g^^^fe] ^^'^[rrr-e f 



I 
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s: 



f.f r-P | j-j-ff | j^ ^^ 



name of our Be - deem-er, and His great and wond'rons 




name of our Be - deem-er, and His great and wond'-rous 




mer-cies now and e - - ver, pp now and e - ver 







mer-oies now and ev - er, pp now and ev - er 



sol 
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Sotto voce. 




■ Ill 
■!::i 
■in 
■III 



^ 



/Cn 



all - - - His 
Sotto voce. 



m 



s 



i 



f==: 



^ 



I* -^ Id 



■a g 



sol fa 



Sotto voce. 
fa 




all His 

Sotto voce. 



/T\ 



^ 



^ "^ r-c I J 



£=^ 



^^ 



[|CTT7^.a^ . J I JST JS., 



mer - - ciea, 



.•/•• 



^ 



^^ 



IS 



13 



/a 



fee 



fa 




1 r 1- 1 ^it-pTrnr^ 



mer • - cies, 



:/;* 



^ 



^^ 



f=^ 



oBi^^jt^ 



• From C P to B [j is an enharmonic change, the latter note to be taken in 
unison with the former. 
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" Q J z 




-& 



^ 



13 



m 



JS 



S[ 



all 



His great and wond' 



rous 



nil 



n 



^ 



S^ 



^4^ 



fe 



■^ 



m 



fa see 



m 



^ 



^ 



55 



3 



33- 



§ 



all - - - His great and wond' - - - . rous 



liidE 



j-v-J^J^Jl 



[y" ft >j> ' d . # 



tI3i 



zz 




^ 



Mir 



mer - cies 



ir 



r^rttji- 



lz=±zE: 



l^g 



3=E: 



mer - cies 



Sotto voce. 



^ 



1^3^ 



^ 



now and 



»• 



t 



DOW and e - - ver glo - - ri- 
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B 



t 



^ 



now and 



> ■ r^ 




now and ev - - - - er 



glo 



see 



W^ ^ ^ J-J^ 



^p=-©f: 



t|sf=te3 



e - - ver ;/; 



sol 



fee fa 



y)«. b-tfqi — bp 



ggg 



£ 



SC 



SE 



■©- 



fy. (/««; ••/•• fa 







^ 



-o 



C«e«; (8oi) 



■©- 
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la ;/; 



la tee fee glo 



-n 



HfT^ — ~ 



i^ 



S 



(La,) 



n 



i 



■^ 



I?. .t|u to 



■o- 



^ 



r/tfe; - (fa) - 



- (mee) ri 



7-tT-ty 



^ 



S 



fy. 
if 



^mi 






Es:: 






-&■ 



^ 



^m 



^ 



The passages containing the most difficult intervals are in the opening part 

of the alto, which, commencing in B |D , is followed fii*st hy A H* and next by 

E H, the two latter forming an interval of a perfect fotirtb, this being succeeded 

by the imperfect fourth formed between the latter note and A j^, next descend* 

ing to G n» and followed by another perfect fourth, <tc. A similar progression 

of fourths occurs also in the opening subject of the treble. If the class find 
it difficult to take these subjects correctly, it is recommended to return to the 
Exercise on the Fourth, page 337, — two or three practices of which will greatly 
assist in the correct singing of the passages under consideration. The opening 
subject of the bass, which consists of a succession of thirds m^jor and minor, 
ought not to present any difficulties to a class, the members of which have 
gone through the preceding course; indeed, the more difficult subjects in the 
alto and treble ought to be surmounted without great difficulty. 

In the second bar of the treble C P occurs, and is sol-faed by zu (sol flat). 

C |7 also occurs in the tenor, just before the enharmonic change into B H 

noticed in a foot-note,* and is there sol-faed by fa because the harmony is 
different, being that of the equivocal chord or cUminished seventh. The rest 
will be found sufficiently inteUigible. 

In closing the Exercises, the author has to observe, that the greatest diffi- 
culty he has found, so far as the Exercises are concerned, has been to keep 
them within desirable limits. He has had to forego many which he had 
intended to insert ; some designed to familiarize the pupils with crescendo 
and diminuendo passages, and the giving of them their proper effect, and 



* See page 444. 
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others the sudden transition from forte to piano and from piano to forte, <fec.* 
Tn addition to these he has also had to relinquish his intention of introducing 
several selections from the best composers, especially from the higher class c^ 
secular music, which he would have desired to insert. Should, however, cir- 
cumstances justify the course, he may possibly publish a series of exercises 
of this class, as a sequel to the present work. In the meantime, to aid the 
pupil in his studies and practice, a list of anthems, &c., and secular pieces, 
which have been published in Novello's "Musical Times," arranged pro- 
gressively according to their increasing difficulty (in which the author has 
been assisted by a professional gentleman) is appended at the close of thiB 
book. In addition to the pieces there named, the pupils are particularly 
recommended to study and practise, as a sequel to the last exercises, Handel's 
"And with His stripes" (Messiah), and "They loathed to drink of the river," 
and **He sent thick darkness," from Israel in Egypt; all of which, together 
with the pieces mentioned in the previous foot-note, the writer belieyes are 
published among Novello's Octavo Choruses, and may be had at small 
expense. 

Questions to the Tenth Lesson. 

^^^ ■ 

1. What is Modulation ? 

2. How many kinds of Modulation are there? Explain their difference. 

3. What Syllables are used respectively for Fa, Sol, and La, when 
sharpened ? 

4. Of what does the Chromatic Scale consist ? 

5. How many and what Intervals does it contain ? 

6. By what means is the ascending Chromatic Scale formed? and by 
what the descending ? 

7. Name the solfeggio of the two. 

8. Write the Chromatic Scale, ascending and descending, commencing 

on c jjr. 

0. How many kinds of Semitones are there in the Chromatic Scale ? 

10. Explain the difference between the Diatonic and Chromatic Semi- 
tones. 

11. Explain the Intervals in the Table of Intervals. 

12. Which is the more popular, and which the more scientific, mode of 
measuring the Intervals ? 

13. State the Modification of which each Interval is susceptible. 



* Exercise No. 182, page 419, " They shall be as still as a stone," contains on 
the words — "till Thy people pass over, Lord," several instances of cres- 
cendo and diminuendo passages which, in some measure, may supply the 
former deficiency; and Exercise No. 174, page 395, supplies, on the repetition 
of the word — "Behold," in the second stave, an instance of the latter. In this 
case the transition is from forte to piano; but in Exercise No. 178, page 406, 
where the music on the words — "And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was," is sotto voce, whilst that on the last word — " Light," is forte, the 
change is from piano to forte, and, when well performed, bursts on the ear 
like a sudden burst of radiance on the eye. Handel's well-known Hallelujah 
Chorus supplies another, where the words — "The kingdom of this world is 
become" are sung piano, and those which follow, forte. The first chorus in 
Judas Maccabeeus — " Mourn, ye afflicted," furnishes several others. 
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14. Distingnisb between the Intervals which are apparently identical 
but are not so really, and explain the distinction. 

15. What is the difference between a Migor and a Minor Tone? and in 
what are they distinguished from a M^jor and Minor Second ? 

16. What are Double Sharps and Flats? and what their use? 

17. Write the Chromatic Scales, ascending and descending, in all the 
keys. 

18. Explain the Enharmonic Scale. 

19. Into how many Intervals is each whole tone of the Diatonic Scale 
divided in the Enharmonic Scale ? 

20. What Instruments, besides the human voice, can mark the Enhar- 
monic Intervals? 

21. What tones and semitones are employed in tuning fixed keyed 
instruments, such as the organ and pianoforte, when tuned on the equal 
temperament system? 

22. What is the Diesis? 

23. How is the Enharmonic Scale practically applied in Enharmonic 
Modulation ? 

24. What is the progression of the scales formed respectively by Double 
Sharps and Double Flats ? 

25. What is the Tonic Minor ? and how is it formed ? 

26. In what does it differ from the Relative Minor? 

27. Analyse and point out the different Scales in Exercises from No. 
171 to 184. 

28. When are Keys said to be Disguised ! 

29. Define Recitative. 

30. What is the Equivocal Chord ? and why is it so called ? 

31. What is Resolution in music ? 

32. In what sense is the term " Signature '* sometimes used in con- 
nection with *• Disguised Keys " ? 
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APPENDIX. 



In this Appendix it is proposed to supply such additional {sMis as have 
suggested themselves whilst oarryiog the work through the press, which it 
has not heen practicahle to embody with it; and also of correcting a few 
inaccuracies which have crept in. 

Exercise to be sung by means of the pointer on the series of twelve notes, 
page G5, and also for practice at home : — 




iJi^i 






f J"3~J"T 



13 



3 



t 



t 




"]~3 J J -^ 
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m 



jXjIN-^-^^^J^ 



^ 




^ 



^ 




3 



i 



ei Q 




J-^^ T^^I^ 



£ 



^ 




^.rTJrj^ 



rt 




s 




^ 



«r 



;et 





T3^^ 
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Note. — ^The pnpiU Bhould write this Exercise in the different softies. 
Another vftlaable use that may be made of it, is to affix the different 
signatoies of the various Rcalcs to the previous Exercise. In the scale of 
one sharp it would be sol-faed — 



5 



fa sol la mee fa sol la fa fa sol la mee fa&c. 



The teacher may exercise the class with the pointer by writing on the board 
the series of twelve notes from C to G, as at page 65, successively affixing the 
signatures of the various scales, and pointing out the Exercise note by note. 
The more modes by which the Exercises are jndidonsly varied, the more the 
improvement of the pupils is promoted. 

The Tetrachord.* 

The tetrachord is a series of four notes, the extremes forming a perfect 
fourth. The m^jor octave is thus divisible into two tetrachords answering to 
each other, the one from the tonic to the subdominant, and the other from the 
dominant to the.replicate. Taking the Natural Scale as an illustration, from 
C to F is one, and Arom G to C the other. The interval between the two, viz., 
between the subdominant and the dominant, in the Natural M^jor Scale from 
G to A, consists of a whole tone, and is termed the Di^onctive Interval. The 
following diagram will illustrate the subject as respects the Natural Scide : — 



Lower 
Tetrachord. 




Higher 
Tetrachord. 




-;^ 



■©- 



32: 



■o- 



ss 



»iC 



or 



Disjunctive 
Interval. 



• This may follow the explanation of the scales, page 165 ; but the teacher, 
notwithstanding this suggestion, will introduce it at that stage of the instrue- 
lion which circumstances may appear best to warrant. 
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From this it may be seen that eaeh of the tetraohords consists of two whole 
tones and a semitone.* Each of them also, it is to be observed, may form 
part of another scale. Thus, if the higher of the two in the preceding illustra- 
tion be taken to form the lower tetrachord of another scale, and a higher one 
answering to it be added, with the disjanctive interval between them, the 

result is the Mi^or Scale of G H, the formation of the second tetrachord 

requiring the F to be sharpened, in order to make it answer to the other. 
Again, if the lower tetrachord of the previous illustration be taken for the 
higher tetrachord of a new scale, and a lower one answering to it be added, 

with the disjunctive interval between them, the scale of F |2 Mf^or will be the 

result, the first note in the descending order of the new tetrachord (B) 
requiring to be flattened thus : — 

Higher Tetrachord. Di^unction. Lower Tetrachord. 



J> ° <> 




,^o O ^ 



xs 



i^k. 



m 



•J 

By examining the preceding, it will be evident that without the flat on B, 
instead of the disjunctive interval, there would be only a semitone, and instead 

of a second tetrachord, the tritone, from B |2 to F jj., or interval of three 
whole tones. 

On the same principle, the whole of the scales may be formed ; for taking 

the higher of the two tetracHords in the scale of G |j|., it becomes the lower one 

of the scale of D n , the second requiring the C to be sharpened ; and by 

taking, on the other hand, the lower tetrachord of the scale of F |2 for the 
higher of a new one, and adding a corresponding one below, which will require 
the introduction of a flat on £, we have the scale of B |7 Major ; and so with 
the rest. 

Harmonie Minor, 

In the part on the minor sca1es,•^ the explanation relative to the Harmonic 
and German Harmonic Scales has been disputed ; it being alleged that what 
is there termed the Harmonic, is properly the German Harmonic, whilst the 
scale there designated the German Harmonic has no existence. The writer 
begs to state that in this matter he has followed Mr. Hickson in his Singing 
Master, who refers to the Abb6 Vogler as his authority. J 



♦Though the tetrachord consists, as explained in the text, of two whole 
tones and a semitone, the order of these may change so long as the relation 
of the two extremes is preserved, — ^that is, so long as the first and last notes 
form the interval of a perfect fourth. 

+ Pages 160—163. 

J See page 80, fourth edition. The following are his words :— " For the 

various reasons assigned for introducing D tt in the harmonic minor scale, 
and not sharpening the F, we must refer the student to the most learned 
writer on the subject of harmony—the Abb6 Vogler. His system, although 
not generally known in this country, in Germany, the classic land of music, 
has a higher reputation than any other." 
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In the two diagrams iUoBtrating the harmonic and German harmonic sealee 
(page 103), the term " Augmented Tone " has been inadvertently employed 
for Augmented Second, which the reader is requested to substitute. 

Accent,* 

In treating on this subject, it should have been explained that the accent 
may sometimes be inverted without detriment to the music or the sense. Two 
instances illustrative of this occur in the third stave of Exercise No. 38 
(page 88), where the accent on the word *' many" is thrown, by the music, on 
the second syllable instead of the first. In some instances this transposition 
of the accent is unavoidable, as in Exercise No. 138 (page 316), where, from 
the fonn of the fugue, the accent is sometimes thrown on the second syllable 
of the word *' sceptre." In many cases, however, this may in a great measure 
be avoided in the performance, by bending the accent of the music to that of 
the words. 

CUffs. 

In addition to the defik enumerated (page 174), the foUowiog may be 
particularized : — 

Baritone.^ Mezzo Soprano.} French or High Treble. 

e 
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Mean C. Mean C. _ 

Mean C. 

The Use of Fa and Mee in ProgresHve Modulation,^ 

In the Preliminary Essay, || the following rule for sol-faing progressive 
modulation is given: — "In gradual modulation, sing fa to every new 
flat, and mee to every new sharp." It may be added, that the value of 
these syllables in supplying correct mental feeling or association of idea, 
whilst using them in gradual modulation, is greatly enhanced by emphasizing 
them, — the Mee** in every instance, this being never used except as the 



* See pages 206 to 212. 
•f A male voice, intermediate, in respect to pitch, between the bass and the 
tenor voices. 

{ A female voice of a lower pitch than a soprano. 
§ See page 354. || Page xvii. 

*• The importance of this syllable was formerly held to be so great that the 
whole question was made to torn on the place of what was termed (following 
Uie Italian pronunciation of the i) the " Mi Note." Though the plan adopted 
in this Manual is, in the Writer's opinion, more simple, the following direc- 
tions, in rhyme, for ascertaining the place of the Mi Note, for which the 
Author is indebted to the kindness of a fiiend, may not be altogether unin- 
teresting nor uninstruotive : — 
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sensible, and t&e Fa when need for the snbdominant, the sensible and snbdo- 
minant fonnlng the emphatic notes in gradnal modulation ; the former when 
modulating by sh«rps, and the latter when modulating by flats. In these 
cases, especial care shonld be taken to sing the mee sufficiently sharp, and the 
fa sufficiently flat. . The same remarks are applicable to the syllables fee, see, 
and Ue, on the one hand, and lau and zu on the other. In the intervals repre- 
sented by the former syllables (see Exercise No. 166, where the use of fee and 
$ee occurs in every scale), many singers make a kind of compromise between 
the natural and the sharp. Care in singing the notes on which these syllables 
fall in solmization sufficiently sharp, will efiectually correct this fault in into- 
nation, whilst, on the other hand, it is, for the same reason, equally important 
to sing the others sufficiently flat 

Miss SabiUa Novello, in her work on " Voice and Vocal Art,'* mentions as 
an instance of steady and correct intonation, that at the rehearsal of a new 
opera at the Scala Theatre, in Milan, her sister, Madame Clara Novello, the 
prima donna, in the finale, consisting of a double quartet and chorus, intended 
to be performed without orchestral accompaniments, kept the pitch, notwith- 
standing the chorus sank and dragged the other soli voices down with them, 
as was tested by the first violin, who, fancying £he prima donna might be 
getting sharp, sounded her note on his instrument, and found her perfectly in 
tune, although the chorus and other soli voices had sunk half a note. After 
repeated rehearsals, the piece had to be changed into a quintet, from the im- 
I>ossibility of keeping the chorus up to the pitch. 

The correctness of Olara Novello is not more worthy of note than the defect 
of the other soli voces and the chorus, especially when it is considered that 
tbis incident occurred in Italy, the land of song, par excellence. The fact that 
classes of young persons even have sang exercises of no ordinary diffitculty 



How TO FIND THE PlACB OF THE " Ml NOTE." 

No man can sing true at first sight. 
Unless he names his notes aright, 
Which soon is learned, if that your Mi 
You know its place where'er it be. 

The first three notes above your Mi, 
Are Fa Sol La, you twice may see ; 
The next three under Mi that fall, 
Them La Sol Fa you twice may call. 

If that no flat be foimd on B, 
Then in that place standeth your Mi ; 
But if your B alone be flat, 
Then £ is Mi because of that. 

If both be flat, your E and B, 
Then A is Mi continually ; 
If all be fiat, £, A, and 6, 
Then Mi alone doth stand on B. 

If that a sharp on F you see, 
Then cm that place standeth your Mi ; 
If both your F and G be sharp, 
Then C is Mi you find by art ; 
If three be sharp, F, C, and G, 
Then on the last you'll find your Mi. 
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(Exercise No. 166, page 360, for instance) without deviating from the original 
pitch, speaks volumes in favour of the Lancashire or English System, on which 
they were taught ; and at the same time that it contrasts favourably with the 
incident detailed above, it also justifies the Author in the confident expression 
of his conviction that tins System is adequate to impart to all who practise it 
with ordinary eare a correctness of intonation not possible to be surpassed. 

It is not, however, to be inferred that this result was attained without atten- 
tion to the pitch ; this indeed was specially attended to, and indeed ought in 
all cases to be so from the commencement, and the results detailed above prove 
what may be accomplished by a due regard to this particular. 

Many persons ii^ure their intonation by falling into careless habits. One 
habit justly censured by the Authoress of ^* Voice and Vocal Art" is that of 
wliat is staled '^telMshing up to high tones.** High tones, when attempted, 
should, she tnily adds, be taken decidedly ancL boldly; whereas the *' reaching 
up" generally results in ** reaching keably up." The only practical rule for 
intonation she professes to give is — *' Always sing in tune." 

DUftnet Enunciation of Notes, 

The final perfection of every labour, whether a work of art or aught elne, 
depends on attention to little things ; — it is so with singing. One of the 
apparently little things not unfrequently overlooked is the distinctness with 
which every note should be sung. The extent to which it is neglected is often 
observable in places of worship, where many persons seem to think that so 
long as they sing the tune, it is of very subordinate importance how it is sung. 
In passages where two or three notes are connected by a slur, such as the 
phrases in the following passage — 




they are jumbled together in such a mnnner as to make it difficult to recognise 
a single note of the several groups. The best illustration of the manner in 
which such phrases should be sung, is by comparing the notes of which they 
are composed to drops of water in quick succession ; and, however rapidly they 
follow each other, they ought to be perfectly distinct in their enunciation; 
whereas the mode in which they are usually sung rather resembles water when 
in running it is neither divided into distinct drops nor yet forms a continuous 
stream.* 



* Sufficient attention is not, in the Author's opinion, paid to distinctness of 
enunciation by professed chorus singers, especially in the runs found in some 
of Handera choruses. He has heard in public oratorios, in some instances, 
absolutely false intonation ; in others, a kind of compromise between tones 
and semitones, by which some of the finer effects have been greatly marred, 
and the enjoyment of those who possess correct ears greatly interfered with. 
In his opinion a chorus singer ought to aim at singing such passages as 
correctly, if not with the same finish, as a professional. How much the effect 
would be heightened thereby needs not be pointed out. 

54 
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To remedy ibis defect the following short Exercise may be yocalised,* taking 
care to enunciate every note distinctly : — 





^m^^ 



:cr 



a 



a 



Note. — Other forms of phrases may of coursffbe adopted by the Teacher, 
whilst the class may vocalise the Exercises, after writing them as directed, 
which are recommended at pages 2(V0 to 262 ; likewise the Exercises on 
Time which follow (see pages 263 to 281). The practice of tbe short 
Exercise just above, will be made more improving by singing the whole 
bar or more to a single enunciation of the vowel sound. 

Distinct Enunciation of Words, 

Equally important with the distinct enunciation of the notes, is the distinct 
articulation of the words, the gratification of listening to vocal music being 
greatly heightened by being able to associate the harmony or melody with the 
subject to which it relates ; whence distinct and intelligible enunciation is as 
important in glees and choruses as in solo compositions. Choirs in churches 
should also pay equal attention to the same subject. In private circles the 
effect of many pieces, though correctly sung as to intonation and time, is lost 
by the sentiment embodied in the words being unintelligible to those who 
listen. The limits of this Manual would not allow of the introduction of 
Exercises for the special remedying of this defect ; the practice of recitatives, 
which, as already explained, may be defined — " the speaking of music," or even 
of chanting, which is also a species of recitative, is therefore recommended as 
one important means of acquiring a distinct and intelligible enunciation of the 
words in singing. The testimony of the Authoress of " Voice and Vocal Arf* 
in regard to the value of practising recitative has been adverted to ;•!- it only 

* Vocalization, as explained (page 201), is distinguished from solmization by 
using only one syllable of the solfeggio, usually ** la." Some, however, prefer 
the Italian vowel "a" (pronounced ah), whilst others object that in using the 
vowel alone, the notes are apt to become a series of aspiratef, or luVs; 3iere 
is no valid reason however, at least the Author can see none, why such should 
be the case, and he is satisfied that with ordinary care any such effect may be 
avoided. The pupil may use either the syllable "la" or the vowel "a;" the 
Writer gives the preference to the latter, as any defect in the quality of the 
voice, or in the manner of enunciating it, may be more readily detected by 
using the vowel sound than when it is used with a consonant. 

f See foot-note page 412. 
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remaiDS to add that she recommends the pupil first to vocalize the reoitatiyes, 
and that when the intervals have been correctly acquired the words should be 
formed by the mouth and lips alone. 
In connection with distinctness of enunciation, may be classed — 

Correct Pronuneiation. 

This is the more important as many persons possessed of really fine voices, 
correct intonation, and considerable taste, greatly detract from the effect of 
their singing, with persons of education and refinement, by a provincial or 
incorrect pronunciation. It is not often, indeed, one hears so decided an 
instance of provincialism as one related to the Author by a friend as having 
occurred in Yorkshire, where a country choir when singing HandePs chorus — 
** All we like sheep," transformed it into— ^^ All way lick ship" a statement the 
Author can well believe, who, though not having heard the chorus so 8ung, has 
nevertheless heard " All way lick ship " greatly admired among some of the 
country singers in that county as "a downright good chorus." 

The most remarkable instance of the combination of proficiency in music 
with a vitiated pronunciatfbn the Writer ever remembers to have met with, 
occurred at the fielle Yue Gardens, Manchester, on the occasion of a vocal 
contest between the amateur musical societies round Manchester. The society 
which won the first prize (twenty guineas) was from a village on the borders of 
Derbyshire. Among other pieces, they sung the trio— '* Just like Love," or, 
according to their pronunciation, as reported in the papers of the following 
day,—** Joost lawk Loov" 

The Author has not much acquaintance with the Yorkshire singers; one 
peculiarity which has, however, struck him, is is the sound given to the a in 
such words as ** patience, temptation," &o,, which they pronounce like the 
French e. The English sound of the slender a, as it is termed, is compounded 
of a and e, beginning with the former and ending with the latter ; the York- 
shire peculiarity in the pronunciation of it is, that it receives only the former 
of the two sounds, and is thus converted into a simple instead of a compound 
sound. 

The Lancashire singers have also their peculiarities of pronunciation, such 
as in the words ** holy, glory," (fee, giving to the y the vowel sound of slender a, 
and, by a singular perversity, pronouncing the definite article " the '* like the 
pronoun " they" and this latter like the accusative case of the first personal 
pronoun — **^ thee.*' Imagine a large body of voices beginning the opening chorus 
in the Messiah — " And they glory, they glory, of they Lord." " Halleli:gah '• 
is also frequently sung " hallaliyah " or " hallaylulya.* Words ending in ed 



* From a long residence in Lancashire, tbe Author has taken more note of 
the Lancastrian provincialisms than he has had the opportunity of doing of 
those of many other counties, and begs to explain that the following list is 
subjoined with the sole view of pointing out what is to be particularly avoided. 
He feels confident, therefore, that his Lancashire friends will take no offence, 
nor feel their amour propre wounded by the freedom with which he has criti- 
cised Lancastrian provincialisms. It is, moreover, partly owing to the fact, so 
honourable to Lancashire, that, with the exception of Yorkshire, singing is 
more generally cultivated than in any other part of the kingdom ; for the rest, 
he is satisfied that their practical good sense will cordially recognise the truth 
of the remark—" Our best friends are they who tell us of our faults and teach 
us how to correct them." 



ft 
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Are frequently prononnced as if the final syllable were spelled ttd, — ^ blessed 
being pronounced ^^blesstid*' "wanted'* ^^toaniud" &c. The syllable "gin,' 
as in "virgin," is frequently pronounced ^^jun^*' and "virgin" transformed 
into " virjun,** The long slender a is sometimes, JEts before explained, sounded 
as e long, as ^'sheke" instead of shake, "wee" instead of ** way;"* at others it 
is sounded like the short open a; "make" is thus "mafe," "take" — ^^tak,^ 
&c.; and the Author has heard — "The Lord gave the Word," sung — ^**The 
Lord gav the Word," &c. 

A similar peculiarity occurs in the sound of long i, which is pronounced 
either as long « or as the diphthong ai; thus the word "night" is either 
"n«««" or "noight." 

Another peculiarity of the pronunciation of this county, borders on the 
French practice of connecting the final consonant of a word to that which 
follows in the case of the latter beginning with a vowel, only that in such 
cases it is, with the French, a transferring of the consonantal sound from the 
end of the one word to the beginning of the other, whereas, in the Lancashire 
practice, it is a doubling of the consonant : "I hit it " would thus be pro- 
nounced — " I hit tit" and, as the force of an aspirate is not particularly 
attended to, — " I hit him " would be — " I hit tim." Li the well-known hymn, 
" All hail the power of Jesu's name," where each verse ends—" And crown 
Him Lord of all," to hear, as the Writer has occasionally, a congregation 
singing — ^" And croum nim" repeating (as is the case in most music composed 
to these words) the " crovm nim " several times at the close of each verse, 
produces an efiect better imagined than described. 

The sound of the final 8 is also peculiar, being, in some instances, pro- 
nounced as 88 1 especially in the frequently recurring words of "is," " was,"<fec.y 
these being pronounced as " i88," " wa88" Ssc; whilst, on some other occasions, 
especially in the pronoun " us," the 8 is sounded as z, and " us " as if written 
" ««."+ 



* In North Staffordshire and some parts of Cheshire this inconsistency is 
carried to its utmost limits. In the former county, especially, e is almost 
invariably sounded as a, and a as e': — ^** Did you see him?" and "What did 
he say to you?" would be — " Did you 8ay him ?" and "What did liay 8ee to 
you?** 

•f The strong utterance given to «, in English pronunciation, imparts to our 
language, when heard by foreigners, a peculiarly unpleasant hissing sound $ 
that this, however, may in a great measure be obviated might be inferred from 
a conversation the Author had some years since with a French avocat, in 
which the latter, after referring to this peculiarity, stated that he once heard 
a celebrated English actress when performing in Paris, and was struck with 
the peculiarly musical character of her enimciation, and of the absence of what 
had so disagreeably impressed him in her coimtrymen, whom he had casually 
heard. When it is added that this gentleman did not understand the English 
language, the illustration is the more striking. It may be added that Signor 
Crevelli considers the prevalent impression of the English being an imrausioal 
language, in the light of a prejudice. In his " Art of Singing," he observes 
that " Braham has given sufficient proofs of its musical power by his manner 
of reciting words with a distinct articulation," and "if every vocal artist had 
followed in his most admirable school, such a prejudice would not exist, and 
more value would be allowed to the musical capabilities of the English 
language." 
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The sound of oo is again frequently changed into that of u long (a per^fetaiotif 
by the way, not peculiar to Lancashire ; " true," which should have the vowel 
sound of 00 (troo) is often pronounced **trewy* "too" — '^tew;** and "For 
unto us " — " For untew wuz" <fec. But it would be tedious to particularize all 
the pecaliarities which might be named; suffice it, therefore, to say, that 
where a competent friend is not at hand to assist in the task, they may be seen 
by consulting any work written in the Lancashire dialect, of which there are 
many where the peculiarity of pronunciation is hit oflf with wonderful nicety, 
and comparing the language as thus pourtrayed with the correct mode of 
utterance as indicated in a good pronouncing dictionary. There is, however, 
one point — the proper sound of r — 'which is too important to be passed over 
without some specific notice. 

The pronunciation of this letter probably differs in various parts of the 
country more than that of any other consonant There is the characteristic 
pronunciation given to it in the " brogue '* of the sister island ; the hard, rough 
accent of Scotland ; the somewhat less strong accent of Yorkshire ; the elon- 
gated sound heard in some of the southern and western counties ; and the 
scarcely perceptible appreciation of it in others ; and, in addition to these, we 
have the Northumbrian " burr." as it is styled, which culminates in the still 
more gutteral " burr " of Berwick-on-Tweed. Of the Northumbrian pronun- 
ciadan of the r, it is to be remarked, that it is produced by -vibrating the 
tongue at the root instead of at the apex, which gives what is termed the 
" burr " more the sound of •* huh " or " hoh*\ The Lancastrian sound of the 
r is also peculiar, and is produced by placing the apex of the tongue against 
the palate, or roof of the mouth, which gives it a p^culiarity unsuited to, and 
at the same time very perceptible, in vocal music. The correct sound of the 
r, especially in singing, is ejected by vibrating the apex of the tongue lightly, 
but distinctly, against the upper teeth. The acquirement of the correct 
utterance of this sound may be facilitated by singing such words as 
"render," brighter," righteous," &c., or passages in which they frequently 
occur. The following stanza from a well-kno¥m hymn may serve as an 
illustration : — 

" Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all." 

in which aU the r's should be sounded in the manner above directed. 

This reminds the Author that he must not forget to urge on the pupils the 
distinct aspiration of the h, which consists in uttering the vowel sound with 
which it is connected with an audible breathing. The importance of this may 
at once be perceived from the havoc frequently made of the sense by not 
attending to it. Take, for instance, the chorus— r" And He shall purify,*' which, 
without the aspirate, would be — ^'* And E shall purify," or, not improbably,— 
" An D shall purify." " Lift up your heads,*' would, agsdn, be perverted into— 
" Lift up your eds," or, as the Writer has occasionally heard it, — " your reds.** 
An anecdote is also told of a bass singer, in the solo (of Dr. Green, he 
believes) — " God is our hope and strength," mystifying his hearers by singing 
it — ^" God is ur rope and strength," conveying to some the impression, — *' God 
is a rope, &o. 

Note. — It is scarely necessary to explain, that the Author is perfectly 
aware of the facts he has indicated being familiar to every competent 
teacher, and that it is not, therefore, on the account of such that he has 
referred to them ; he, nevertheless, flatters himself that the above hints 
may be found of no small service to those whom it may be their duty 
to instruct. 
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Management of the Voice and Breathing, 

A brief reference to this subject, so far as tbe best position of the body and 
the vocal organs is concerned, occurs at the comroencement of this Manual ;* 
the importance of both branches of it is, however, sufficiently great to justify 
a much more extended notice, and it is recommended that the attention of 
the class be from the outset directed to the leading principles here laid down, 
and the others applied during the process of instruction. And, first, as respects 

The Voice. 

Many persons from the injudicious use or rather abuse of its powers have 
greatly deteriorated it ; and instances have even occurred where it has been 
completely destroyed. f This arises from the injudicious forcing of the voice 
to efforts for which it is not suited or is not prepared by steady and patient 
study and practice. As a general rule the student should be confined to the 
practice of the range of notes the voice can produce with ease, till the proper 
management of it has been acquired, after which, other notes may be added 
to the register, either above or below, as the nature of the voice may best 
admit of. But both Signor Crevelli, in his *'Art of Singing," and Miss 
Sabilla Novello, in her "Voice and Vocal Art," strongly caution the pupil, in 
the cultivation of the voice, against forcing it, and urge the refraining from 
using either extremity of its compass until the muscles of the larynx have 
acquired some degree of flexibility. The latter, also, truly observes, that any 
attempt to pass the natural limits of the voice by force, and cause tbe tone to 
be produced by an impulsive effort, weakens in its action the delicate muscles 
and fibres of the soft palate and throat, so as to render the vibration of the 
voice 80 weak as to become incapable of sustaining a note without laborious 
effort; whilst the tone will become harsh, the execution disjointed, and the 
intonation uncertain. He adds that many with fine voices, accompanied by 
dramatic talent sufficient, with proper care, to have ensured along continuance 
of brilliant success, have from the mismanagement of the voice broken down 
after a few years, and been compelled to abandon a career on which they had 
entered under such promising auspices ; whereas " singers who belong to the 
true school of art, knowing how to make proper use of their respiration, and 
to direct the action of the vocal organ, are enabled to enhance the value of 
their talent as they grow older, and continue to delight the public for a long 
series of years." 

Miss S. Novello also strongly urges that male voices should be suffered to 
repose dming the period when they are changing from treble, or soprano, to 
the mature male register, till they become settled. A change similar, though 
not so marked, takes place in the female voice at the corresponding age, not, 
however, resulting in an alteration of pitch, but in increased power and 
sonorousness ; care must, also, be taken in this case not to overstrain the 
organ at this critical period. 



♦ Page 30. 
+ The Author has read (though he cannot call to mind where, nor indeed 
the name of the artiste) of a professional soprano suddenly losing her voice 
in the midst of a solo in an oratorio ; by an almost superhuman effort she 
resumed the air, sang it with thrilling effect, but having completed it was 
never able to sing a single note afterwards ! 
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It is, nevertheless, not to be inferred from the preceding remarks that any 
slovenly, languid, or indolent mode of singing is to be tolerated ; the direction 
of a professional teacher to his pupils ought to be ever present to the mental 
eye of the student, — 

** Now, MIND, NO HAI.F SlNOINO I " 

Humming with the lips closed, or singing (if the practice is worthy of the 
name) whilst employed in other occupations, ought to be especially eschewed 
by those who wish to excel or even become respectable in the art The maxim 
of ancient wisdom, — ** Whatever tbou findest for thine hand to do, do it with 
all thy might," with a slight change, is peculiarly applicable to the subject 
under consideration ; for whatever a singer finds for the voice to do ought to 
engage the concentrated energies of the whole mind. 

In speaking of the compass of voices, they are so various that considerable 
difference is found in their classification by different authors who have written 
on the subject Spencer, for instance, divides them into five classes, viz , 
Bass, Tenor, Alto, Soprano, and Treble,* Crevelli distinguishes them into 
Bass, Barytone, Tenor- Robusto, Tenor-Leggiere (sometimes called the Con- 
traltino), Contralto, Mezzo-Soprano, and Soprano ; and Miss Sabilla Novello 
into Bass, Barytone, Tenor, Contralto, Mezzo-Soprano, and Soprano, adding 
the English Counter-Tenor. Continental authorities assign the Contralto to 
female voices, whilst the English usually assign it to msle voices ; so that, 
where the Tenor is not divided into Strong and Light (Robusto and Leggiere), 
three qualities of voice are assigned to each sex, — Bass, Barytone, and Tenor 
to the male, and Contralto, Mezzo-Soprano, and Soprano to the female. 

The male register, with the exception of the Bass, consists of chest and 
head voice. The former is constituted of the natural voice, or the notes sung 
in the natural tones of the voice, whilst the latter consists of what is styled 
the falsetto. The female register has a range, between the chest and head 
voices, called the middle voice. 

The usual compass of the respective voices is as follows : — 

^^0 / \» " consisting entirely of 

Bass, from » J* to • I* chest voice. Some bass 

.^^_ voices have a range of 

^ — — two notes lower, and 

others of two higher ; some few voices range from the lower to G. 



/ \» Z^, withanocca- 

Babytone extends from > J* to »J* sionalexten- 

.-.....^.....i.. sion of one 



Q — _^_ note down- 

wards or two upwards. The chest voice ranges to E above the lines, and the 
head voice from that note upwards. 



The Tenob register reaches from I 



l^»i 



O — 

its extreme range being two notes below or two above. The chest-voice 
reaches to F above the lines, and the head-voice ranges from D upwards, so 
that three notes may be sung from the chest or head. 

• See above, page 174. 
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Note, — Signer Crevellil gives the ordinary range of the Tenor Kobnsto 
from G, as in the previous register, to G, only with an occasional extension 
of a note lower and two notes (or properly speaking a note said a half 

to B 1^) above. Differently from Sabilla Novello, he entirely dis- 
countenances the use of the falsetto or head voice, '' a quality of sound," 
he says, " which is dissonant and unpleasant, and ought never to be met 
with in a well- cultivated voice.'* Al], however, that can be said in such 
cases is — ^** Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" The Writer has, 
known several tenors who could easily sing in the chest voice to A, 

and on an extremity touch B P . 

The ordinary range of the Tsnob-Leogiebb is, according to Crevelli, 
the same as that of the tenor-robusto, and the only difference in the 
extreme range is, that he gives to the extreme compass of this voice an 
additional note (viz., to C) upwsurds. The distinction of the two is mainly 
in the quality, the other tenor being characterised by power, firmness, and 
roundness of tone, whereas this is more marked by lightness and flexi- 
bility. 



The English Counter-tenob, ac- 
cording to the authoress of ** Voice 
and Vocal Art,*' is from — 



^^i 



with the occasional addition of a note at either extreme; its tones mainly 

range under the register of head-voice. 

Note.^It may appear presumptuous in the Author to question the 
correctness of so great an authority ^ but he has known some counter- 
tenors with a range 6f chest-voice from B \f and lower (thus a range 

equal to, or greater thaQ, that of a tenor) to F in the upper space, with a 
head voice to G in alt, thus ranging more than an octave; and others with 
a range of chest voice to C in alt., — of the register downwards, in this 
case, he cannot speak ; the latter voice is the real English counter-tenor. 



The compass of the Contbalto is ^ 
from — 



O 



"O" 





with an occasional register of two notes lower or a note higher. Like all 
female voices, it has a chest, middle, and head range. The chest extends to 
A in the second space, the middle from Mean to its replicate, and the head 
voice thence to its highest extreme. 



The Mezzo-sopbano usually em- 
braces a register from — 




"cr 




occasionally comprising two notes lower or a note higher. The chesUvoiee 
ranges from the lower extreme to A in the second space ; the middle frt>m 
E in the first line to its replicate ; and the head-voice thence to its upper 
extreme. 
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The register of the Sofbano 
Tbeble extends usually from — 



or 




to 



^ 





with an occasional register reaching below to B |j or B |? , and above to F in 

double alt. Its ehest-voiee reaches to E on the first line, its range of middle- 
voice notes from E to G in alt (i. «., from E on the first line to G above the 
lines j, the head-voice continuing frt)m G upwards. 

The part of the voice which demands, also, special attention is the point at 
which the two registers, the chest and head, meet, — ^the " Break," as it is 
usually styled, — the tones there being frequently either hard or uncertain in 
intonation ; or else weak, or possessing some other peculiarity ; means should, 
therefore, be adopted, so to speak, to bridge it over, or equalise and unite the 
two. The chest register in the male is usually the more sonorous of the two; 
consequently, where the head voice is cultivated, the last note of the chest- 
voice should be softened, and the lower one of the head-voice strengthened, so 
that the two may become equalised. The writer is, however, of opinion that, 
where practicable, it is preferable to cultivate the chest-voice. 

In the female voice the case is just the reverse, the notes of the head-voice 
being the most brilliant and sonorous, — a peculiaiity which demands that the 
highest of the middle register should be strengthened, and the lowest of the 
head-range softened; but the break most perceptible in the female organ, and 
which hence requires the greatest attention, is between the chest and the 
middle voice. 

To unite the two registers, Miss Sabilla Novello recommends that the 
*' rebellions note," as she styles it — the note where the "break" becomes most 
perceptible— should be sung alternately in the chest and middle voice, or 
rather the voice, during the sustaining of it, should be changed alternately 
from one to the other, thus : — 

Cheii. Middle, Ched. Ckest. Middle. Chett, 




The intervals 



2i 



^ 



ah- - 



^ 



ah 



may also be varied in the same way, sometimes the E and F being sung in the 
chest-voice, at others, the lower in the chest voice, and the higher in the 
other ; at other times the pupil may sing the four notes to one utterance of the 
syllable "ah" (the Italian a), changing, in the same breath, and without 
break, from the chest-voice on the first F to the middle voice on the second. 
A similar practice for the break between the middle and head-voice may be 
followed on the notes — 

taking them on the model of those for the break 
between the chest and middle voices, viz., three E's, 
three F's, and three G's, tied together, and singing each 
of them alternately in the one and alternately in the 



■Q 



C7% 



other voice.* Thus, ** by proper study, the voice," as Crevelli observes, " will 



* Other forms for discovering and remedying the break may be seen in 
« Voice and Vocal Art," and the "Vocal School," both by Sabilla Novello. The 
teacher will also snggest other ezemses for the purpose. 

55 
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become, through its whole oompasR, of an equal quality, whether ascending or 
descending.** 
Equal in importance is the subject of — 

The Breath, 

Indeed, the influence the Tarious bodily operations and callings have on the 
breathing, and the reciprocal influence the breathing has on both bodily and 
mental exercises Is a suliject but litUe attended to, but of which eveiy one 
may convince himself by examination and reflection. Eveiy one, in fact, from 
the payior who uses the rammer in the streets, to the skUled artizan who is 
engaged on the most delicate objects of mechanism or art, has to educate his 
brea&ing to his occupation ; much more must an art depending so greatly 
and connected so intimately with the lungs, necessitate the complete command 
of this function. 

« There is no doubt," observes Crevelli, ** that the art of using the breath 
properly gives us the power of producing and sustaining the voice firmly, and 
the faculty of modulating every sound so as to express any passion or senti- 
ment." Again, he recommends what, he says, long experience has proved 
beyond all donbt to be essentially necessary, — ^that students should be taught 
to spare the breath, in order to sustain the intonation of sounds with firmness, 
and to be enabled to produce on each prolonged note several degrees of undu- 
lation, before they begin to cultivate the agility of the vocal organ ; adding 
that by acquiring the habit of sparing the use of the breath when emitting 
the voice with a clear and firm intonation, the most delicate, and energetic 
degrees of light and shade in crescendo and diminuendo may be produced, and 
the progression of sounds rendered smooth and of corresponding quality. He 
also adds, that the acquirement of perfect command over the breath so as to 
produce each sound with a firm intonation, and sustain it without straining 
the muscular action of the larynx, the soft palate, and throat, beyond their 
natural powers, is the principal means of deriving the greatest possible 
amount of benefit from our vocal powers. Crevelli recommends that the 
voice be first practised on sustained tones, and afterwards on crescendo and 
diminuendo. The sustained tones to be taken with firmness, yet with ease, — 
forcing the tones greatly deteriorating the quality of the voice, and iiguring 
the delicate fibres of the vocal organs. 

The great art in economising tbe breath whilst singing is, when a breath 
has been taken, to part with it as slowly as possible, consistently with keeping 
up the necessary volume of sound : according to Sabilla Novello, the breath 
should be considered " more as a propellant power which sends forth sound hy 
remaining behind ity than as sound itself." 

The latter writer also divides the act of inhalation, or taking breath during 
vocalization, into <' full-breath " and ** half-breath," — Aill-breath consisting of 
a complete inhalation taken before the commencement of singing, or after an 
apparently entire expiration or exhaustion of the breath ; and a half-breath 
of an additional supply of air, taken by a partial inspiration during the course 
of singing, so as to refresh the lungs and tonal strength. She adds that 
** by long practice breath may be smuggled in unobserved by the auditors," 
which " is accomplished by holding the muscles round the waist widely ex- 
tended, and the nostrils also expanded." Under these concUtions "a very 
slight efibrt, or an instant's cessation from expiration (or breathing out), will 
admit of a portion of air sufficient to end a musical phrase, or prolong a 
cadence." 

Excellent, however, as are the remarks of both these writers, and important 
as are their directions as to what should be done relative to the economising 
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of, and even Bnraggling in, the breath, many persons may possibly find them- 
seWes practically as far from realising the directions as though they had not 
been given, from not knowing how to effect what is recommended to be done. 
The following simple directions will, it is believed, supply the deficiency : — 
To ascertain the position which the muscles of the chest should take to 
realise the conditions prescribed in the preceding extracts, take afuU inspira- 
Hon (or breath), and note particularly the position of the costal or chest 
muscles resulting fr^m the effort ; retain them in the same position (or in tiie 
position similar to the one when a person holds his breath) while the breath is 
permitted to exhale, as it were, of itself, or to brecUhe itself out without any 
effort to expel or force it out, as is done in ordinary breathing, and it will be 
found that the expenditure of the breathing is far more gradual than in the 
ordinary respiration, — so much so, indeed, as to be har£y perceptible. Let 
the pupil next make the experiment of singing a sustained note to the Italian 
Yowel a (say, for the soprano voices, the C of the tuning-fork, and for the male 
voices mean C), still retaining the chest muscles, after taking a full inspiration, 
in the position they take when the lungs are filled, and it will be further found 
that a note of equal volume may be sustained, in many instances, more than 
twiee the length of time than with the ordinarily wasteful expenditure of 
breathing. By practice on this plan, the capacity of inhaling, or tidying breath, 
may also be greatly increased, — it is said from one pint, &e amount usually 
taken at an inspiration, to seven / The capability of inhaling so large a 
quantity is in part owing to the increased power of exhausting the lungs ere 
taking a new breath.* 

Some singers in taking breath give a loud sob or sigh. This is a habit con- 
demned by the best authorities, and indeed by common sense. The full breath 
though taken quickly and fully should yet be without noise, or even hurry. 

The first practices will, of course, be on the 8olfeggio,-f the use of which is 
to teach the pupils to read. In these practices the directions relatiye to breath- 
ing should, nevertheless, be at once put into force. After an exercise has been 

• Singing is currently supposed to be iigurious to the lungs ; both physio- 
logy and experience contradict the conclusion. The former teaches that the 
exercise of any organ, if not carried to excess, is conducive to health and 
strength, and that the lungs are no exception ; and as respects experience, the 
Author has reason to believe, from cases which have come within his knowledge, 
that singing has even proved a preventive to consumption rather than otherwise. 
A professional friend, by no means gifted with strong lungs naturally, and who 
was daily occupied for several hours in perhaps the most laborious form of 
teaching singing, informed the Writer that trying once, in a company where 
there were several far more broad-chested than himself, the power of the lungs 
by the aid of a spirometer, he found, much to his astonishment, that his power 
of breathing was greater and registered higher than that of any other person 
in the room, which he could only attribute to the constant use of his voice in 
singing, tending, as it did, to the true management of the breath and the con- 
sequent streng&ening of the organ. In another case, a young man suffering 
from oonsumption, lived considerably longer, there is reason to believe, through 
the daily exercise of teaching singing, Uian he otherwise would have done. 
That it is quite possible to ruin the voice, and the lungs too, as it is any 
other organ, by the reckless use or rather abuse of its functions, is not denied, 
as has been explained above ; at the same time, it is to be observed, that 
where the health, of professional singers is undermined, it is more frequently 
by other excesses ra&er than that of singing. 

f See pages 41 to 43. 
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rendered somewhat familiar by solmization, it shotdd be vooalized to the 
Italian a, by means of which not only will the breathing be improyed, bat any 
imperfections in tone be discovered and corrected. Words, and even the sol- 
feggio, cover a multitude of defects and inequalities in the voice, which are at 
once detected in vocalization when this vowel sound is employed. For this 
reason the Italian a is to be preferred to the syllable *'la" which is sometimes 
used. The exercises written to words should, also, not only be sol-faed, but 
likewise vocalized previously to being sung. Careful attention to these prac- 
tices, by the pupils in private, cannot be too strongly insisted on. 

Another advantage ascribed to the Italian a is, that the correct enunciation 
of it disposes the vocal organs into the best form for the utterance of pvtre 
tone, and also imparts a more becoming expression to the face than the 
utterance of any other sound.* 

When the pupils have so far acquired the management of the voice and 
breath, they may be taught that the stream or column of tone is capable of 
receiving four distinct impulsions, t. e., either from the chest, throat, tongue, 
or lips, which may be proved to them by their pronotmcingt during the emtmon 
of a sustained note, the syllables — ha, ka, ta, and pa. 

Another important point in the management of the breathing, is knowing — 

When to take Breath. 

The apostle Paul lays considerable emphasis on ** singing with the under- 
standing,'' an injunction unfortunately often neglected, especially in congrega- 
tions where the majority — ^if they do not, hke Deacon Dundas, in Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe's sketch of '^ Our Old Meeting House," actually shut their eyes, and 
prolong each note to an indefinite length — sing from an impulse as blind, so 
far as any intellectual perception is concerned^ as if their eyes were shut. 

Many anecdotes are current of absurd mistakes made by choirs thoughtlessly 
selecting tunes which, by severing words, ingraft a new, and by no means 
appropriate, idea on the original poetry. Instances are on record of singers, 
by choosing tunes which sever such words as ^* captain " and ** salvation," un- 
intentionally singing to the praise of " my great cap," and expatiating on the 
beauties of — '' The voice of sweet Sal," &c. The Author once heard tiie sense 
of the beautiful verse of one of Gowper's hymns, — 

" Thy Providence my life sustain'd, 

And all my wants redressed. 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

Or hung upon the breast," — 

completely marred, by a tune which cut in two the word ^* upon," in the last 
line, making it read — ** or hung up." An instance of a violation of the apostolic 
injunction of another kind was related by a clergyman. When entering on a 
new incumbency in the west of England, the choir, to give evidence of their 
musical capabilities, selected a favourite anthem, in the course of which the 
basses gruffly asked — " Who made the sun ? " and were responded to by the 
unanimous voice of all the other parts — *^ The moon and all the stars " 1 

It is not indeed often that violations of propriety and common-sense so 
gross as the preceding are now met with ; there are, nevertheless, constantly 



* The teeth should also be kept half an inch asunder, — a position considered 
to be so important by a London publisher, that he has advertised an ivory guage 
to place between the teeth while singing, for the purpose of keeping them the 
proper distance apart I 
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Mourmg instaoceA of perversions of the sense by an improper mode, or rather 
improper time, of taking breath. In the blind, impulsive manner of singing 
so common in many congregations, nothing is more frequent than to hear the 
most important sentiments destroyed to tbe more refined intellectual percep- 
tions, by the introduction, for the purpose of supplying the lungs with air, of 
a hiatus in some part where the sense requires the closest connection of the 
words. Important words even, such as "Saviour," &c., may very frequently 
be heard divided by the breath. In the chorus, — " The marvlous work," from 
the "Creation," sometimes taught to Sunday scholars, the sense of the sentence, 
'* Again th' etherial vaults resound the praise of (iod, and of the second day," 
is usually destroyed by taking breath before the words — "the second," instead 
of after the word " God," thus making the sense, or rather the nonsense, of 
it — " the praise of God and of," — i. «., the praise of the particle " O/," — an 
inconsistency which would naturally be avoided by refreshing the lungs with 
a half breath after the word *' God," where the occurrence of a comma indicates 
the proper place where the breath may be recruited without any violence to 
the sense of the words. 

In some instances, where rules for breath have been attempted, the 
suggested remedy is little, if any, better. The following directions (which 
occur in Part L of " The Class Singing Book," by John Turner, Esq.) for 
taking breath when singing the *'01d Hundredth," will serve as an illus- 
tration. The words are the Hundredth Psalm, new version ; and where the 
breathing is indicated to take place, the word (breath) is here inserted : — 

*< With one (breath) consent, let (breath) all the earth (breath) 
To God their (breath) cheerful (breath) voices raise ; (breath) 
Glad homage (breath) pay with (breath) awful mirth, (breath) 
And sing (breath) before Him (breath) songs of praise." 

The words which follow again to the Old Bedford tune : — 

" God of (5r.) Hosts, the (br.) mighty Lord, (br.) 
How lovely (br.) is the place (br,) 
Where Thou (br,) enthroned in (br.) glory shew'st (br.) 
The brightness (br.) of thy face." 

Anything more offensive to good taste and propriety, as anyone may con- 
vince himself by reading the previous stanzas aloud and taking breath where 
directed, cannot well be conceived in the shape of "rules"; and occurring, as 
they do, in a work containing many useful points, it only shews how little 
attention has been given to the subject in this country. The preceding rules 
are based on a principle altogether wrong, viz., ^ That the breath should be 
renewed on the weak or unaccented part of the measure, avoiding, however, 
taking breath in the middle of a word ; " * whereas the first point to be attended 
to in taking breath should be, not to destroy tbe connection, and thus weaken 
the sense of the words. Punctuation, which in the previous illustration has 
been altogether set at defiance, is always a safe guide, so far as it extends in 
directing the singer to the points where he may legitimately refresh the lungs, 
i. e. without injury to tha sentiment of the poetry. Wherever, therefore, a stop 
occurs, tbe supply of breath may be renewed, either by a half or a full-breath, 
according to the nature of the pause indicated by it ; but in the example under 
review, ^is appears to have been sturiiously ignored, and instead of recruiting 
the breath aiter the word " consent," where a comma occurs in the compo- 
sition, and by which means a sufficient supply might have been taken in to 

* See " Class SiDging Book (third edition), p. 27, pv. 80. 
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carry on the voice, withoat effort, to the end of the line, a hreath is directed 
to he taken before the word ir/iic^TBEOEDES and after the word which followb 
the comma; thus dislocating words which should he in conjunction, and 
uniting words which form parts of different memhers of the sentence I 

Another fallacious principle laid down, or ratlier, apparently practically 
assumed, is the renewal of the hreath at the weak part of eveiy har or 
measure, a frequency of hreathing, not only altogether unnecessaiy, but 
calculated to hamper a singer who has acquired the habit of economising his 
breath. The breathing should not only be economised, but should also 
not be renewed with greater frequency than is required for maintaining an 
equal volume of tone and the ease of the performer whilst singing. In 
order to be convinced of the ease with which the previous words may be 
sung, as well as the improvement in preserving the sentiment, let the pupil, 
having first well filled the lungs by the aid of a full breath, take breath as 
follows, a half-breath at {h.h.) and a full breath at (&.) : — 

** With one consent {h,h.) let all the earth (b) 
To Grod {h.h.) their cheerful voices raise ; (6) 
Glad homage pay {h.h.) with awfUl mirth, (5) 
And sing before Him {h,h.) songs of praise. 

God of Hosts, {h.h.) the mighty Lord, (&.) 

How lovely is the place (6.) 
Where Thou {h.h.) enthroned in glory, shew-st {h.h,) 

The brightness of Thy face." 

A similar inconsistency, though not so glaring, occurs in Saunders's *' Prac- 
tical instructions in the Art of Singing," where the singer is directed in per- 
forming the bass solo in the "Messiah," — ^*'For He is like a refiner^s fire,*' to 
take breath before the word ''like," because, it is alleged, it comes on the 
accented part of the bar, and to take breath again between *' refiner's" and 
"fire," thus — "For He is (6.) like a refiner's (h,) fire"; whereas a crotchet rest 
occurs in the music after the word '* like," where a breath may naturally be 
taken, and the lungs be supplied with sufficient air to cany on the music to 
the end of the phrase. On this principle the true breathing would be, — " For 
He is like {h.h.) a refiner's fire"; and here another rest occurs, furnishing an 
appropriate opportunity for again refreshing the lungs before taking up the 
next strain ; — anything more preposterous than the direction to take breath 
half a bar before a rest, thereby separating the words " is " and " like," which 
the sense forbids, and to pass over the rest itself withotit the singer availing 
himself of the opportunity thereby afforded of recruiting the lungs unperceived 
by the audience, and taking breath before the last word of the strain, can 
scarcely be imagined, when the construction of the music suggests an arrange- 
ment so natural and obvious. 

Note, — The Author in the preceding criticisms has simply had in view 
to illustrate the incongruities that arise from a mistaken Uieory relative 
to the taking of the breath when singing; and he begs to repeat that, 
notwithstanding the previous strictures, tiiere are some points on which 
both of the works quoted may be consi:dted with advantage. 
The most essential and practical 

Rules for taking Breath 

are, — (1.) To take a full hreath at the commencement of all passages, and a 
half hreath (when required) to complete a passage, or when the m^ody is 
brok en by rest s. (2.) Breath should never be taken in the middle of a word, 
^or^JI/lja^l^he avoided, until a musical or poetical phrase is completed! 
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(8.) When it is necessary to take breath in the middle of a passage, it should 
he taken before unimportant words as **and" *^of,** ^*the" "to" &c. (4.) But 
the act of taking breath should never occur so as to separate an article from 
its substantive, or a substantive from its acyective.* (5.) The time necessary 
for taking a full breath before commencing a musical passage should be sub- 
stracted firom the preceding note ; and that of a half breath in the middle of 
a sentence should be taken from the note which follows. 

Some writers have laid it down as a rule, that the breath should not be taken 
before a word beginning with a vowel, from the liability of aspirating the vowel 
in consequence. This would, however, interfere with the rule above, marked 
(3.), which has certainly the greater authorities on its side, and is, moreover, 
more consistent with common sense. 

As a concluding direction, it may be added, that every convenient opportunity 
of taking breath should be seized, as a matter of course, so as to keep the 
luDgs constantly supplied with air, and save the chest unnecessary fatigue. 

It is also further recommended to the more advanced pupils, ere learning 
a solo, or indeed singing any other music, to go carefully over Uie words, and 
determine where the breathing ought to occur, and mark it accordingly, dis- 
tinguishing between the full breath and half breath. By this means they will 
not only save themselves trouble and, possibly, some disappointment, but also 
famUiarize themselves with the subject so as ultimately to see, almost at a 
glance, the proper points where the lungs may be refreshed. 

Abbreviations and other Characters. 

It duly now remains to add the characters by which some of the more 
simple embellishnl^nts are indicated.. The most simile of these is the 
Grace-note or Appoggiaturoy which, as already eiplained,f consists of a small, 
apparently supernumerary, note introduced to be sung with, and the titne it 
occupies deducted from, tbe note with which it is connected. For instance, 
the notes written — 

^ 




are to be sung- 




When the grace-note is the higher of tbe two, the appoggiatura is called 
superior. When, on the other hand, the appogiatura is the lower of the two 
notes, it is termed an inferior appoggiatura, as in the following instances :— 

I <fec., which, so far as time is con- 
- cemed, are read as the previous 
ones. 




* This rule is also applicable to all words which stand in close connectioii| 
such as the genitive case and the substantive which follows it, <fec 

f See foot-note, page 181. 
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Note, — The only difference between the performance of a grftoe-note 
and one written in the ordinary character, is that the former is more or 
less emphasized. 

Another embellishment is the Turn, represented by the following cha- 

racter — /^^. It is sometimes written with a sharp oyer it, thus — '^z; at 

others it is what is termed inverted, thus — f . They sometimes occur before 
and sometimes after a note. The following illnstrations ^nll explain its 
nature : — 



Written 



Performed -; 



Common turn. 



« 




Inverted turn. 



Before a note. 
3 3 



£ 



>&& 




Written 




Performed 



After a note. 




The most important embellishment is the shake or trill, which is indicated 
by a small tr being placed over a note, thus q and consists in the alternation 

of the voice between the note tb^s marked and the note above. It is usually 
directed to be sung as foUows-i^i"' 
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Grerelli reoommends that it should be performed by giving the aooent to the 
higher or grace-note, thus — 




The ^ Continaed Shake " is the 
simple idtemation of the two notes. 
The perfect '* Turned Shake ** ends 
with a torn, as — 



The ** Transient Shake," which ocoors on short Zm^^ 
notes, as in the following passage — -^Q 




is performed -i 




-fcc- 



Lastly, the "Porta- --jr 
mento" or *' Glide," ifiT 



written 



3 



B 



and performed 




LIST OF TERMS IN MOST COMMON USE. 

l.— Teims relatvig to Speed. 

The signification of these terms is not very precise, mnch depending on 
the character of the music. The following, however, indicate the degrees 
from the slowest to the quickest : — 

Gbave — A very slow, solemn movement. 

Adagio — Slow and expressive. 

IiABGO — Slow and solemn. 

Labohetto-— Slow and measured, but less slow than Largo, 

Lento — Much the same as Larghetto. 

Andantino — Somewhat slower than Andante, 

Andante — Somewhat slow, and in a gentle, soothing style. 

Affettuoso— With tenderness and pathos. 

Maestoso — With mc^estic and dignified expression. 

PoMPoso — Much the same as Maestoso. 

MoDERATo — Moderately q^ck. 

Con Spirito, or SpYtaroso — ^With spirit, in a spirited manner. 
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ViGOROso — ^With strength and vigour. 

Allegbetto— Not quite so quick as Allegro. 

AiiLEGBO — Quick and lively. 

Vivace — With briskness and animation. 

Pbesto — Very quick. 

Pbestissiho — The most rapid degree of movement. 

The words (usai (very), moUo (much), piu (more), poco (little), non troppo 
(not too much), con mate (with agitation), giusto^ as tempo giuato (in exact 
time), are sometimes added. 

To the above may be added the terms — 

Ballentando, Ballo., or Bal. — Gradually slackening the speed. 

Calando — ^A gradual slackening of the speed, and at the same time gradual 

decrease of loudness. 
Accelerando, Accel.— A gradual quickening of the speed. 
Ad libitum, A fiaceb (at pleastire) [Simply that the strict time may be de- 
CoLLA VOCE (with the voice) j parted from. 

ll.-- Terms relating to Loudness and Softness, 

Pianissimo, pp, — Very soft. 

Piano, pia. or p. — Soft 

Mezzo piano, mez. — Bather soft. 

SoTTO VOCE —In an under tone 

Mezza voce — With middle strength of voice. 

Mezzo fobte, m. for, or m, f, — Bather loud. 

FoBTE, for, or /.—Loud. 

Fortissimo, ffor. or jf.— Very loud. 

Crescendo, cres, or -«=c:::i — Gradually increasing in loudness. 

Diminuendo, dim. or ;r=*- — Gradually getting soft. 

Sforzando, fz. or sf. or ::>• ) A strong and sudden accent on the note over 

BiNFORZANDO, ?/. or =>- j which the mark is placed. 

III. — Terms expressive of Style or Manner. 

Animato — With spirit. 
Brillante — Brilliant, in a rapid style. 
Con BRIO —With brilliancy and spirit. 
Cantabuje — ^In a graceful singing style. 
Con gusto — ^With taste. 
Con spibito — With spirit 
Dolce — Soft and sweet. 

EsPBEssivo, or Con Espbessione, express. — With expression. 
Gbazioso— In a flowing and graceful style. 
Legato — Smooth and connected, the direct opposite of Staccato. 
Lamentando — Plaintively. 
Mesto — Mournfully, sadly, pathetically. 
Marcato — In a marked and emphatic style. 
Pastorale— With sweetness and simplicity— in a pastoral style. 
Staccato— Short and distinct, the opposite to Legato. 

SicnjANA— A movement of a slow, soothing, pastoral character, in | time, 
resembling the dance peculiar to the peasantry of Sicily. 
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IV. — Terms not capable of being clasiified. 

Al segno — ^Betom to the sign & and repeat to the wordyin*, or the sign /TS 

over a double bar. 
Bis (twice) implies that the passage over which it stands must be performed 

twice over. A curve or other mark is usually drawn over or under the 

passage so marked, and its use is to save writing the pas^fi^e over 

again. 
Cadenza — An extemporaneous or written embellishment. 
Coda — A few bars added at the close of a composition beyond its natural 

termination. 
Da Capo or D.C. — Betum to the first strain, and continue to the double bar 

with the word Jinej or a pause written over it. 
Fine — The end. A pause /CN is sometimes substituted. 
OsuaATo — An indispensable part (usually instrumental) of a composition 

which cannot be omitted. 
Sou — Single voices. 
TuTTi — ^Altogether. 
Tacet — Silent. 
VoLTi SuBiTO or V.S. — Turn over quickly. 

Note. — The Pupil is recommended to provide himself with " Hamilton's 
celebrated Dictionary, comprising an explanation of 3,500 Words," a 
shilling work, published by B. Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington-street. 



Subjoined is a list of pieces, sacred and secular, selected from the Mtuical 
Times, and arranged by a professional friend according to their progressive 
diffictdty, which it is recommended the class should commence to practise as 
soon as the members can sing in four parts with sufficient facility to make 
the attempt. The parts should be read as directed, p. 334, and seq.; and 
before being sung should be sol-faed, and if previously vocalised also the 
better. 

Sacbed.* 

Those marked + have more than four parts. 

No. 12. O praise God in his holiness Weldon. 

96. praise the Lord Weldon. 

168. praise the Lord John Goss. 

29. Lord, for thy tender mercies Farrant. 

159. how amiable Richardson. 

135. give thanks Tucker, 

59. The Lord descended P. Hayes. 

+ 50. Blessed is he that considereth Dr. Nares. 

8. Call to remembrance Farrant. 

74. Holiest, breath an evening blessing Italian Chorale. 

2. Hear my prayer Winter, 

116. Incline thine ear (Solo and chorus) Himmel. 

12. My God, look upon me Reynolds. 

120. I know the Lord is great Ouseley. 

t 98. In Jewry is God known , Dr. Clarke Whitfield. 

70. Sleepers, wake Mendelssohn. 



These pieces may be ordered by the numbers attached. 
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Seoxtlab. 

The pieces marked * are for male voices; those marked t have more than fov 

parts. 

No. 7. Pleasures of Innooeoce Weber, 

106. The Lullaby Storaee db NoveOo. 

73^ Since first I saw your face T, Ford. 

7. Four Bounds for Three Voices. 

189. HaU, hallowed fane Lord Momington, 

67. Hark, the lark .' Dr. Cooke. 

^ 186. Hear, holy power Avber. 

156. How sleep the brave Dr. Cooke. 

5. Hail, smiling mom Spoffortk. 

187. All among the barley Stirling. 

40. Gome if you dare PufveS. 

55. See the chariot at hand Horsley. 

* 69. Nymphs of the forest Horsley. 

t 81. Sigh no more, ladies Stevens. 

24. Just like love Davy db Novello. 

* 100. By Celia's arbour Horsley. 

130. Calm is the glassy ocean (Solo and chorus) Mozart. 

45. May-day MuUer. 

38. Sweet peace descending Mozart. 



Cayb & Sbtbb, Prmtere, HxxxiV^ B«sik^ MAXi<^heater. 



The reader is kindly requested to make the following corrections : — 

In the second stave (page 289) the G- cleff has been by mistake substituted 
for the Alto oleff. One is supplied here, which the reader is recommended to 
cut out and gum carefully in the place of the G cleff — 




The same course may be adopted in the other instances. 

j| 
The reader is also requested to make the following alterations in the 

arrangement of the Anthems, ** Enter not" (page 309), and ** give thanks" 

(page 312). In the former, to change the alto and tenor of the fifth bar 

as follows : — 



"T" M P I 



ser-vant, 



^m 



and the tenor of the first bar on page 311, thus — 



w^ 



s 



no man liv- 

and in the latter to alter the last bar but two of the tenor (page 313) to the 
following : — 



^ 



ev - er. 



en- 



Instead of the illustration after the words '' or by inserting the G defF" 
(page 365), the following should be inserted : — 




By an accident in the printing, the note in the last illustration in page 464 
is broken off. It can be supplied by the pen, and should be above the ledger 
line (viz., B), which still remains. A fiat has also been omitted in the 
Relative Diatonic Minor of seven flats (page 150), which can be similaxb^ 
supplied. 



* 



1 



I 




^h^M,^^^' ^-^^ " 



